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Manners,   Ufages,  and  Cuftoms  under 
the  fccond  Race. 

IT  is  manifeft,  the  French  had  no  other  in- 
tention in  attacking  Gaul,  than  to  quit  their 
forefts  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  an  eafier  life, 
in  fruitful,  plenteous,   and  cultivated  Provinces. 
If   their   object    had  been   to  have  founded  an 
Empire,    they   would  not  have  failed   to  ena& 
in  one  of  their  Aflfemblies  in  the  Field  of  Mars^ 
that  the  Royalty  fhould  be  indivifible,  the  Sue- 
ceffion  in  the  eldeft  fon,  and  that  the  portions 
of  the   younger   children   Ihould  revert  to  the 
VOL,  II.  B  Crov/n, 
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Crown,  in  default  of  male  iflue.  CIovls's  four 
fons,  by  dividing  his  Conquefts  amongft  them, 
formed  fo  many  different  Kingdoms ;  and  this 
fatal  partition,  befides  weakening  the  general 
ftrength  of  the  Nation  by  .dividing  it,  did  not 
fail  to  become  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  oppo- 
fite  claims,  diftrufts,  animofities,  and  civil  wars, 
fomented  by  jealoufy  and  ambition,  amongft  thefe 
Princes  and  their  Succeflbrs. 

The  fame  caufe  produced  the  fame  melan- 
choly effe&s,  under  the  fecond  Race.  The 
French,  Matters  of  almoft  all  Europe  in  the 
Reign  of  Charltmairij  foon  faw  their  glory  and 
grandeur  vanifh,  by  the  partitions  which  Lewis 
the  Debonnaire  made  in  favour  of  each  of  his 
children.  "  The  divifion  of  the  French  Em- 
*'  pire,"  fays  Mezerai*  "  between  three  brothers 
"  equal  in  power,  difunited  the  people  of  Gaul 
"  from  thofe  of  Germany  and  Italy,  who  were 
"  beginning  to  unite  into  one  Monarchical  body." 
France,  drained  of  Soldiers,  by  the  wars  thefe. 
Princes  waged  with  each  other,  fell  an  eafy  prey 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Normans. 

The  Popes  owed  all  their  temporal  fortune 
to  Charhmain  ;    but  Priefts    frequently  imagine 
they  are  not  beholden  to  any  but  God  Almighty. 
They  availed  thcmfelves  of  the  troubles,  to  en- 
deavour 
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deavour  at  fettering  their  Emperors,     It  was  in 

the   bofom   of  Difcord,    that  they  forged  thofe 

t^-n-J  r-bolts,  which  the  fuperftition  and  igno- 

-.  of  thole  times  rendered  fo  dreadful. 

Under  the  firft  Race,  the  heir  to  the  Throne 
had  the  hatchet,  or  Angon  *  of  his  predeceflbr 
put  into  his  hand.  He  was  then  raifed  upon 
the  fhield;  that  is,  he  was  carried  by  Soldier's 
round  the  Camp  upon  their  bucklers.  Such  was 
the  noble  and  fimple  method  of  inaugurating 
our  firft  Kings.  Neither  thofe  who  prefented 
the  hatchet  or^  Angon,  nor  the  Soldiers  who  car- 
ried them  round  the  Camp,  ever  imagined  from 
this  ceremony,  that  they  had  a  power  of  de- 
throning them.  St.  Boniface  f,  Archbifhop  of 
B  2  Mentz, 

•  A  kind  of  Javelin,  one  of  whofe  ends  refemllcd  a 
Flower  de  Luce.  The  iron  in  the  middle  was  (height, 
pointed,  and  fliarp ;  the  other  two  parts  which  joined  to  it, 
were  curved,  in  the  manner  of  a  Crefccnt.  There  is  all  the 
reafon  in  the  world  to  believe,  that  the  figure  formed  by 
this  end  of  the  Angan,  was  firft  of  all  placed  as  an  crna- 
ment,  at  the  end  of  fcepters,  and  round  crowns  j  that  our 
Kings  chofe  it  afterwards  for  their  Arms,  and  that  peopls 
are  miftaken  in  believing  that  th:s  was  a  Flower  de  Luce. 

•f  Uftm  every  occajion,  fays  Mexerai,  bt  a9ed  in  fucb  a 
manner,  that  every  thing  be  did,  bad  relation  to  the  Pofe't 
Sovereignty,  to  which  be  ivai  entirely  devoted, 

Some  Authors  aver,  that  this  fame  Boniface  informed 
againft  Virgiliut  the  Prieft,  whom  the  Pope  excommunicated, 
becaufe  be  maintained  that  there  were  Antipodes. 
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Mentz,  and  Legate  of  the  Holy  See,  perfuaded 
Pepin  the  Short,  (the  firft  King  who  was  con- 
(ecrated)  that  by  caufing  himfelf  to  be  anointed, 
in  imitation  of  the  Kings  of  Ifrael,  with  holy 
oil,  he  would  render  his  perfon  more  auguft, 
and  his  power  more  refpedlable ;  and  that  his 
election,  far  from  being  looked  upon  as  an  ufur- 
pation,  would  be  confidercd  as  a  decree  of 
Heaven.  The  introduction  of  this  ceremony, 
which  was  never  put  in  practice  till  the  period 
of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  was  a  (hoot  of  that 
proud  delirium,  which  led  Churchmen  to  make 
fo  many  attacks  upon  the  fecular 'authority.  As 
the  Bifhops,  by  impofing  the  Crown,  appeared 
to  confer  it  as  on  the  part  of  God,  they  pre- 
fumed  alfo  that  they  had  a  power  to  take  it  off, 
and  to  judge  and  depofe  their  Sovereigns  *. 
They  were  no  longer  meek  Paftors,  modeftly 
feated  in  Councils,  upon  wooden  benches,  with 
wax-tapers  in  their  hands  :  They  were  new 
Potentates,  armed  with  thunder-bolts,  and  riding 
fublime  above  the  florms  and  tempefts  they  ex- 
cited in  the  State  :  Imagining  themfelves  to  have 
reached  Heaven  with  their  heads,  they  trampled 
upon  fcepters  with  their  imperious  feet,  and  gave 
or  distributed  thefe  cnfigns  of  Royalty  juft  as 
they  pleafed. 

They 

•  Vide  M.  d,  Tlturi  Hift.  Ecclef,  Di/c.  IV.  N.  X. 
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They  declared  the  Emperor  Letharius  to  have 
forfeited  his  {hare  in  the  fucceflion  of  his  an- 
ceftors,  and  gave,  by  divine  authority,  the  Do- 
minions he  poflefled  beyond  the  mountains,  to 
his  two  younger  brothers.  They  forgot,  that 
one  brother  complaining  of  another,  and  folli- 
citing  Je/us  Ckrijl  to  regulate  their  feveral  par- 
titions, Jfjus  Cbrijt  replied,  Who  made  me  a  Judge 
or  Divider  over  you  ? 

Can  it  be  believed  that  Venllon^  Archbifhop 
of  Sens,  could  have  had  the  audacity  to  ex- 
communicate and  depofe  Charles  the  Bald  ;  and 
would  one  conceive  that  it  was  a  Monarch  who 
fpoke  in  a  Writing  which  this  Prince  publiflied 
againft  that  feditious  Prieft  ?  "  This  Prelate,'* 
fays  he,  <;  ought  not  to  have  depofed  me,  till 
**  I  had  appeared  before  the  Bifhops  who  con- 
"  fecrated  me,  and  till  I  had  received  their  fen- 
"  tence  *,  to  which  I  always  have  been,  and 
*'  ever  will  be  very  fubmiflive.  They  are  the 
"  Thrones  of  God,  and  it  is  by  them  that  he 
"  pronounces  his  decrees." 

B  3  It 

*  Q>a  ccnfectatiane  vel  regni  Jullimitatt,  fupplantari  vtl 
froj:ti  a  nulls  dtbucram,  fallen  fine  auditntia  &?  jud;cio  Epifco- 
forum  quorum  minifteno  in  regem  pm  confxratus,  &  qui  Ttrcni 
Dei  funt  difii  ;  in  yuibut  Dcut  feJtt  fif  per  quos  fua  decernit 
judicia  j  quorum  patermi  corrtfttonibui  6f  caftigatorni  judiciis  me 
Jubdert  fui  faratus  &  in  pr^enti  fum  fubditut.  Ljbel.  adverfus 
Apud  Duce.  T,  II.  y.  436. 
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It  was  not  poflible  for  a  King  who  had 
acknowledged  himfelf  removeable  at  the  will 
of  the  Clergy,  who  fome  years  after  received 
the  Imperial  Crown  as  a  gift  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  who  took  upon  him  the  title  of  the  Pope's 
Counfellor  of  State,  to  appear  to  the  French 
Nobility  in  any  other  light,  than  that  of  the 
vain  and  ridiculous  phantom  of  an  Emperor, 
whom  it  was  ihameful  to  obey.  Royalty  is 
refpe&ed  even  in  a  wicked  Prince,  if  he  does 
not  in  other  refpe&s  difgrace  it ;  but  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  Nature,  to  fubmit  to  Matters  who 
have  rendered  themfelves  contemptible.  Each 
Lord,  under  pretence  of  protecling  his  Eftates 
from  the  incurfions  of  the  Normans,  meditated 
nothing  but  to  fortify  himfelf  in  his  Caftle.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  Governors  of  the  Provinces 
ufurp^d  the  inheritance  of  their  Counties^  which 
till  then  they  only  enjoyed  during  life;  and  the 
houfe  of  Charhmaint  daily  declining  in  the  midft 
of  troubles  and  divifions,  no  longer  held  the  fcepter 
but  with  a  feeble  and  trembling  hand. 

Another  Caufe  of  tbis  Decline. 

The  French  whom  Pbaramond  conducted 
to  the  conqueft  of  Gaul,  were  a  Colony  of  the 
people  who  inhabited  between  the  Wefcr  and 

the 
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the  Elbe;  and  our  Kings  of  the  firft  Race  gloried 
in  being  of  the  fame  blcod  as  the  Princes  who 
governed  the  Saxons,  who  were  the  moft  power- 
ful Nation  amongft  that  people.  Charhmain 
undertook  to  fubdue  them,  and  this  war  con- 
tinued upwards  of  thirty  years.  Proftrate  under 
the  Victor's  chariot,  after  the  mod  bloody  en- 
gagements, they  feemed  for  fome  time  to  have 
relinquifhed  their  haughtinefs  j  but  foon,  chafing 
with  rage,  at  the  fight  of  their  chains,  they  once 
more  tempted  the  fate  of  war.  Charlemain  let 
himfelf  be  perfuaded  that  he  could  never  mould 
them  to  his  yoke,  but  by  forcing  them  to  em- 
brace Chiiftianity.  He  declared  that  every  Saxon, 
who  would  net  get  himfelf  baptized,  and  who 
frsm  that  time  Jbould  cat  meat  in  Lent,  flicu'd 
fufftr  death  *.  Thus  was  the  God  of  Peace 
anounced  to  them  with  fword  in  hand ;  and  they 
were  compelled  to  receive  Baptifm,  in  places 
that  were  ftiil  reeking  with  their  Countrymen's 
blooJ.  Their  obftinate  perfeverance  in  Paga- 
nifm,  and  their  continual  revolts,  deferved,  ac- 
cording to  fome  Historians,  all  the  evils  and 
cruel  treatment  they  met  wi'.h.  Do  thefe  Hifto- 
rians  then  look  upon  the  changing  of.  one's  Re- 
ligion as  a  matter  fo  very  eafy  ?  Is  God  de- 
firous,  that  his  worfhip  fhould  be  propagated 

B  4  °  by 

•  Vide  the  Capitularies,  aano  780. 
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by  force  and  violence  ?  Can  the  brave  Vitikint 
be  called  a  rebel  for  defending  his  Liberty  and 
his  Country  ?  The  Saxons  who  (houJd  net  be 
confounded  with  other  people  nearer  the  Rhine, 
that  had  fubmitted  themfelves  to  Charles  Mattel 
and  Pepin  the  Short;  the  Saxons,  I  fay,  who 
were  free-born,  were  they  to  be  deemed  rebel- 
lious, were  they  criminal,  becaufe  they  reddened 
at  the  bondage  which  a  foreign  Power  held  up 
to  them  ? 

Several  families  of  this  unhappy  Nation  took 
refuge  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  where  they 
cliffufed  a  hatred  and  horror  of  the  Chriflian 
Religion,  and  the  name  of  a  Frenchman.  It 
is  faid,  that  Charlemain  perceiving  from  a  win- 
dow of  a  Caftle  by  the  Sea-fide,  a  Fleet  of  thofe 
Normans  *  who  were  preparing  to  make  a  defcent 

upon 

*  Their  veflels  were  built  of  nothing  but  branches  of 
willow  and  ofier,  which  they  covered  with  the  hides  of 
cxen.  Norman,  a  man  of  the  North,  or  Merman,  a  Sea  man : 
Mar  fignified  in  Celtic,  and  ftill  fignifies  in  Britiih,  Sea,  and 
Man  the  fame  as  in  Englifc.  Sidonius  dfollinarii,  who  wrote 
in  the  time  of  McrouA  and  Cbilderic,  fays  (Book  VIII. 
Epift.  VI.)  Shipwrecks  which  ptcple  are  exfcftd  to  in  attempt- 
ing any  enterprife,  appear  to  tbe  Saxcnt  at  incttrvenienciet,  but 
tiot  at  obflaclei  j  tb at  one  -would  believe  tbty  bad  fcen  tbt  Sea 
dry,  fo  juft  and  exalt  ii  their  knowledge  of  all  its  tanks  and 
Jhoali ;  tbat  a  dreadful  tentfeft  encreafes  their  hopes,  and  that 
tbty  (OHgratulatt  themjelvei,  what  flrugg ling  agairjt  the  furious 
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upon  our  Coafls,  faid,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
If  they  dare  to  threaten  my  Realms,  whi/ft  I  am 
Jlill  living,  what  will  they  not  do  after  J  am  dead? 
A  fatal  prefage,  which  was  afterwards  but  too 
fully  confirmed,  when  the  divifions  and  civil 
wars  which  tore  France  in  pieces,  in  the  Reigns 
of  his  fon  and  grand-Cons,  procured  thofe  im- 
placable enemies  fuch  eafy  means  of  penetrating 
into  the  Kingdom  on  all  fides.  They  ravaged 
it  at  different  times  for  nearly  fourfcore  years. 
The  burning  of  one  Province  was  only  the  pre- 
lude to  their  deftroying  another  ;  the  fields  were 
no  longer  cultivated;  the  peafants  flew  for  ihelter 
into  the  thickeft  woods,  and  into  fubterraneous 
retreats  which  they  had  dug  for  themfelves : 
Never  was  there  a  more  terrible  devaftation. 
It  feemed  as  if  the  fovereign  Arbiter  of  the  fate 
of  people  and  Kings  had  faid  from  the  top  of 
his  Throne;  "The  Saxons, againft  whom  France 
««  waged  an  unjuft  and  barbarous  war,  (hall  cover 
44  her  with  the  fame  wounds  which  fhe  inflicted 
4<  on  their  Country  ;  I  will  reject,  I  will  extin- 
*'  guifti  the  Race  of  Charlemain  ;  his  pomp  and 
««  magnificence  fhaU  pafs  away  like  a  fbadow,and 
"  I  will  conduct  the  Descendants  of  Vitikint  into 
"  the  heritage  of  the  Princes  of  their  blood." 
B  5  This 

ica-ves,  that  Heaven  grand  fo  f refer  *  feafon  for  rtr.dtrir.g 
Jecure  againjt  tie  fear  of  a  dejccn:,  futb  Coa/lt  at  they  waat  to 
Jurfrife 
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This  generous  Defender    of  the  remains  of 
Germany,  after  having  found  for  fixteen  or  fc- 
venteen  years,  that  all  the  efforts  of  his  courage 
bad  only  ferved  to  compleat  the  misfortunes  of 
the  people  whom  he  commanded,  refolved  to  pay 
homage  to  Charlemain.  The  Conferences  he  held 
in  the  mean  time  with  fome  Bifliops,  enlightened 
his  understanding.      He  received  Baptifm,    and 
afterwards  lived  in  fo  Chriftian-like  a  manner, 
that,   after  his  death,   he   was  placed    amongft 
the  number  of  the  Saints.      He  was  killed  in 
807  by  Gerald,  Duke  of  Suabia.     "  His  Pofte- 
««  rity,"  fays  Pafquier  f,  "  began  to  fettle  in 
*c  France,  and  were  deftined  to  terminate  and 
41  clofe  the  Line  of  Cbarlemain."     He  left  two 
fons  j  fome  Hiflorians  fay  four  J ,  Thierri,  Vitikint 
the  Younger,  Immir,  and  Reginben  :  they  were 
coufins  germ  an  to  the  Emprefs  Hildegarde,  wife 
to  Cbarlemain,  and  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  the 
Suevi.     Thierri  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Saxony.     Vitikint  the  Younger  af- 
fumed  the  name  of  Robert  at  his  Baptifm,  re- 
mained in  France,    and    was    father  of  Robert 
the  Strong,    Count   of  dnjou,    and    Marquis  of 
France,  and  great-grand-father  to  Hugh  Capet. 
It  is  recorded  in  an  anticnt  Charter  of  the  Abbey 

of 

f  Tom.  I.  Lib.  VI.  Cap.  I. 
J  Albitiu  Mooaclv  Ghron* 
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of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  that  in  the  year  863, 
Charles  the  Bald  gave  that  Abbey  to  Robert, 
Count  of  Anjoit)  of  the  Saxon  Race>  and  Son  of  R. 
by  way  of  abbreviation :  fome  have  copied  this 
Robert,  and  others  Richard.  The  Abbe  d'Ur- 
fpergy  and  an  ancient  Chronicle  quoted  by  Fau- 
chet,  who  was  a  very  accurate  writer,  fay,  that 
Robert  the  Strong  was  Son  to  Pitikint.  We  find 
again  that  Charles  the  Bald  gave  the  command 
of  his  Army  againft  the  Bretons,  to  Vitlkint  * 
and  Robert  his  Son.  Almoin^  who  wrote  in  the 
Reign  of  King  Robert,  Son  of  Hugh  Capetj 
avers,  that  Robert  the  Strong  was  of  Saxon  def- 
cent ;  Robertus  Andegavenfis  comes,  Saxonici  gene- 
ris vir.  "  The  regal  Power  pafled,  fays  an  Hif- 
torian,  cotemporary  with  Lewis  VIII.  "  from 
"  the  family  of  the  Charles's  into  that  of  the 
"  Counts  of  Paris,  who  were  of  Saxon  origin." 
Regnum  tranjlatum  tfl  de  genealogia  Carolorum  in 
progeniem  comitum  Pariftenjium,  qui  de  genere  Sa- 
xonumprocejfcrunt.  Anonym,  de  gc&.Ludovic.yill. 
Aller'iC)  who  wrote  about  the  year  1240,  and 
who  feems  to  have  been  very  felicitous  in  tracing 
aivi  pointing  out  antient  genealogies,  alfo  makes 
Rsbtrt  the  Scrong  defcend  from  Vitikiht, 

B  6  To 

*  He  might  be  born  about  the  year  790,  and  might  at  this 
time  be  aged  63  years,  and  bis  fon  RyLrt  the  Strong  43.* 
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To  thcfe  authorities,  I  (hall  fubjoin  fonre 
reflexions,  which  appear  to  me  neceflary,  but 
which  no  one  has  hitherto  made. 

In  Pontus-Heuterus's  *  Etymologies  of  German 
names  we  find  that  Robert  was  a  German 
name. 

Robert  was  not  a  name  known  in  France 
under  the  firft  and  fecond  Race,  till  the  Reign 
of  Charles  the  Bald  j  whereas  in  Germany  we 
find  a  Rsbert  Chief  of  the  Germans,  who  entered 
into  a  League  with  Dagobert  I.  and  who  beat  the 
Sclavonians  in  630. Vide  Gejla  Dagobertil.  Lib.  I. 
Cap.  27.  &  Rerum  Gallicarum  Script.  Tom.  II. 
p.  587. 

Another  Robert,  born  at  Worms,  a  cotem- 
porary  with  Charles  Martely  and  who  is  ftiled 
Prince  f  of  the  Blood-Royal,  was  B-fliop  of  that 
City,  preached  the  Gofpel  in  Germany,  eon- 
verted  Tkeodon,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  founded 
a  Monaftery  at  Jevane,  now  Saltzburg.  Ma~ 
billon  Aft.  San^. 

No 

•  Ponti-Htuttri,  in  Etym.  verb.  Germ.  pag.  zzS. 

•f-  C/cf.;J  united  all  th«  tribes  of  the  Franki  under  his  domi- 
r.ion,  after  having  mafTacred  the  Kings  of  ihefe  different 
tribes  (the  Sahara,  the  Sicambri,  the  -  atti,  the  Ripuarii,  &c.) 
who  were  all  of  the  fame  family.  Some  of  the  fons^ 
brothers,  and  nrphews  of  thefe  unfortunate  Kings,  took 
refuge  in  their  antient  Country,  vrith  the  Kings  of  the-  Su«vi 
and  Saxons,  their  relations. 
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No  doubt  feveral  of  the  Anceftors  of  Ro- 
bert the  Strong   bore  the  name  of  Robert,    and 
it  was  a  common  name  in  his  family,  like  that 
of  Charles  or  Pepin  in  the  Houfe  of  Charlemain. 
Let  us  confider  at  the  fame  time,  that  his  Ancef- 
tors muft  necefiarily  have  been  great  Lordsj  now, 
how  could  k  happen  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  of  thefe  Roberts  under  the  firft  Race  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fecond,  if  France  had  been 
their  native  Country,  and  they  had  refided  there  ? 
If  it   is  faid  that  Robert  the  Strong  was    the 
firft  of  his  family  who  bore  the  name  of  Robert, 
I  afk  why  did  he  take  a  foreign  name,  a  name 
that  was  not  national,  if  I  may  ufe  this  term  ? 
I  is  laid,  that  Vitikint  the  Younger  aflumed 
the  name  ot  Robert  at  his  Baptifm  ;  and  I  obferve 
that  the  Saxon  and  Uanifh  Lords  who  were  bap- 
tifcd  in  France  at  that  time,   ufually  took  that 
name.     Is  it  not  likely  that  it  was  in  veneration 
of  that  Saint   Robert  who  was  ftiled   a  Prince, 
who  preached  Chriftianity  in  their  Country,  and 
whole  memory  was  quite  recent  amongft  them  ? 
It  feems  Kmg  Eudes,    Robert  his  brother, 
and  their  father  Robert  the  Strong,    were  all  born 
in  the  Territories  of  Neuftria,  which  Charlemain 
had   given,  as  is  faid,  to  Vitikint  the  Younger. 
jlbbon   in   his   Poem,    which  was  written   upon 
Eudts's  being  elected  King,  fays,   that  Nei^rie 

feiici- 
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felicitates  and  honours  itfelf  for  having  feen  hint 
torn ;  and  in  another  paflage,  he  adds  with  the 
emphafis  and  flattery  of  a  Poet,  and  of  a  Neu- 
flrian  Poet  too,  that  Ntuflria  is  the  noblejl  COUn- 
•  try  in  the  Univerfet  having  tarried  fuch  mighty 
Lords  in  her  bofom  :  Genitrix  procerum  vafte  do- 
minantum. 

M.  le  Gendre  dt  St.  Aubin    has    written  an 
ample  Diflertation,    to  prove  that  Robert   the 
Strong  defcended  from  Childtbrandy  King  of  the 
Lombards,  who  took  refuge  in  France,  when  he 
was  dethroned  by  Rach'u  in  744.    He  founds  his 
opinion  upon  a  paflage  of  He/gaudy  where  it  is 
faid,  that  King  Robert,  fen  to  Hugh  Capet ,  hum- 
bly laid  (bumiUimit  offer ebat  verbii]  that  he  was 
of  Italian  extraction.     In  the  firft  place,  this  paf- 
fage  of  Helgaud  is  very  apocryphal.     Secondly, 
it  would  contradict  the  opinion  that  M.  le  Gendrs 
means  to  eftablifh  i  for  what  humility  would  there 
have  been  in  King  Robert's  acknowledging  that 
he  was  defcended  from  a  King   of  Lombardy  ? 
Thirdly,  M.  le  Gcndre,  to  fupport  his   opinion, 
is  obliged  to  tranflate  Germans  by  brother- in- 
law  j  now  Germanus  has  never  been  ufed  by  any 
Author  to  fignify  aught   but  brother,    and  not 
Ir other- in-latv.     Some  other  Genealogifts  do  not 
make  Robert  the  Sxrong  to  defcend  from  Childe- 
brandi  King  of  Lombardy,    but  from   Chiide- 
brandt  brother  to  Charles  Alartd,  and  grand -un- 
cle 
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cle  to  Charlemain.  There  is  no  more  authority 
for  this  opinion  than  the  former,  and  it  has  been 
refuted  by  very  cogent  reafons,  which  I  fhall  not 
repeat.  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  obierving, 
that  the  third  Race  would  not  have  been  men- 
tioned, as  it  would  have  been  only  the  fame  ; 
and  Foulques,  Archbifhop  of  Rheims,  and  the 
principal  Members  of  the  AfTembly  where  the 
Election  of  King  Eudes  was  debated,  could  not 
have  talked  in  the  manner  they  did  ;  We  cannot 
conftnt)  faid  they,  to  bis  Ekftiony  because  he  is 
ajlranger  to  the  family  of  Charlemain  :  ab  ftirpe 
Regia  exiftens  alienus.  Foulques  wrote  to  this 
purpofe,  even  to  the  Emperor  Arnold,  who  inte- 
refted  hirnfelf  for  Eudes^  and  it  is  certain  this 
Emperor  could  not  be  impofed  upon  with  refpecT: 
to  Princes  who  were  or  were  not  of  the  family  of 
Charlemain.  Let  us  fay  at  the  fame  time,  that 
it  is  not  likely,  that  the  Lords  who  declared  them- 
felves  in  favour  of  Eudes,  in  this  AfTembJy, 
would  have  dared  to  have  made  the  propofal  of 
offering  him  the  Crown,  if  his  origin  had  not 
been  known,  and  that  he  fprung  from  the  fame 
flock  *  as  Pharamondy  Clodion,  Merouee,  thefe 

firft 

*  It  is  certain,  that  our  Kings  of  the  firft  Race  were 
of  the  fame  family  as  the  Kings  of  the  Suevi  and  Saxons.  Eu- 
4ti  defcended,  by  1'itikiat,  from  the  Kings  of  the  Suevi  aai 
Saxons, 
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firft  Chiefs,  who  conduced  the  French  to  the 
Conqueft  of  Gaul. 

It  feems  moreover,  that  Heaven  by  its  De- 
crees relative  to  the  two  different  Pofterities,  was 
willing  they  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  as  two  dif- 
tin&  families.  That  of  Robert  the  Strong  (with- 
out reckoning  Eudes  and  his  brother  Robert 
amongft  our  Kings)  enjoyed  the  Crown  from  mal« 
heir  to  male  heir,  for  near  800  *  years,  an  unpa- 
rallelled  Epocha  in  the  Hiftory  of  Monarchies. 
Charlemain's  Pofterity  were  extinct  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  at  the  third  Generation,  and  none 
of  his  Defcendants  who  reigned  in  France,  died 
a  natural  death.  I  am  furprifed  that  this  Remark 
has  efcaped  all  Hiftorians. 

f  Chagrin  and  inanition  terminated  the  days 
of  the  deplorable  Lewis  le  Dtbonnaire^  in  a  fmall 
Inland  upon  the  Rhine. 

Charles  the  Bald  died  in  a  Cottage,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Cenis,  poifoned  by  the  Jew  Sedeciar, 
his  Ph)fician.  The  children  he  had  by  his  fe- 
cond  wife,  died  in  non-age.  By  the  firft  he  had 
Lewit,  Charley  Lothario,  Carioman  and  Judith. 
He  had  caufed  Carloman's  eyes  to  be  put  out. 
Lewis  §,  furnamed  the  Stammerer,  fucceeded 

him, 

*  Hugh  Captt  was  crowned  in  987. 
-\   Annales  de  Btrtin, 
Vide  Lt  CenJre, 
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him,  and  was  alfo  poifoned.  Charles^  King  of 
Aquitaine,  returning  one  night  from  hunting  in 
the  foreft  of  Guife,  near  Compiegne,  and  want- 
ing to  frighten  a  Lord  named  dlbuin  ;  that  No- 
bleman not  knowing  the  King,  gave  him  fuch 
violent  blows  upon  the  head,  that  he  never  re~ 
covered.  Judith  let  herfelf  be  carried  off  by  the 
Fore/ler  of  Flanders. 

Lewis;  III.  who  fucceeded  Lewis  the  Stam- 
merer, running  after  the  daughter  of  one  Ger- 
mond,  a  Tradefman  of  Tours  *,  whofe  beauty 
had  ftruck  him,  and  who  made  her  efcape  from 
him  by  getting  into  a  houfe,  had  his  back  broke, 
cither  by  his  horfe  running  away  with  him,  oc 
by  endeavouring  to  force  him  through  the  door 
which  was  too  low. 

f  Carloman  II.  his  brother,  was  wounded 
by  the  carelefsnefs  of  one  of  his  own  people, 
named  Bertold^  when  hunting  in  the  foreft  of 
Baizicu  §,  and  died  the  fcventh  day  after.  He 
had  the  generofity  to  fay  he  had  been  wounded 
by  a  boar,  left  this  unhandy  fervant  might  have 
been  punifhed  after  his  death. 

Charles  the  Fat  collected  all  the  SuccefHon  of 
Cbarlemain.  He  made  fo  fhameful  a  Treaty 

with 

•  Vide  the  Monk  dt  St.  Paa/l. 

f  Idem. 

§  Situated  about  5  or  6  leagues  from  Amiens. 
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with  the  Normans,  and  his  puerile  devotion 
rendered  him  in  other  refpecls  fo  contemptible, 
that  he  was  depofed.  This  Monarch  who  fome 
days  before  had  commanded  fo  many  Millions, 
was  abandoned  to  that  degree,  that  he  had  not 
a  fingle  footman  left  to  ferve  him.  He  fent  to 
ajk  bread)  fay  the  Hiftorians,  of  the  Arcbbi'Jhop  of 
Mentz.  The  baftard  Arnold,  his  nephew,  who 
had  been  elected  in  his  place,  made  him  an  af- 
fignment  for  his  fubfiftence,  of  the  village  of  Ni- 
denguen,  where  he  was  fecretly  (trangled  at  the 
end  of  a  few  months. 

Charles  the  Simple,  being  betrayed  by  Her- 
bert.  Count  of  Vermandois,  ended  his  days  in 
grief  and  defpair,  imprifoned  at  Peronne. 

*  Lewis  iy.  furnamed  d'Outremer,  as  he  was 
purfuing  a  wolf  upon  the  road  to  Rheims,  fell 
from  his  horfe,  and  died  of  the  bruifes  he  re- 
ceived by  his  fall. 

Lotharius  and  his  fon  Lewis  V.  the  two  laft 
Kings  of  that  Race,  were  poifoned  by  their 
wives,  who  were  very  gay  Princefles,  and 
with  whom  they  lived  upon  very  bad  terms. 

Charley  Duke  of  Lower  t  Lorraine,  brother 
to  LothariuSy  and  the  laft  of  the  Blood  of  Cbarte- 

rnain, 

•  Duch.  p.  631.  Vol.11. 

•f-  The  Dutcby  of  Lower  Lorraine  comprehended  Brabant, 

Luxera~ 
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main,  died  in  prifon  in  the  large  Tower  of  Or- 
leans, in  993.  He  left  three  fons,  (Otbo  *, 
Lewis  and  Charles,)  who  died  young  and  without 
iflue.  His  two  daughters  (Hermengarde  and 
Gerberge]  married,  the  firft  with  Albert,  Count 
of  Namur,  and  the  other  with  Lambtrt,  Count 
of  Hainaut. 

Continuation  of  the  Manners  and  Cuf- 
toms  under  the  fecond  Race. 

Charlemain  gloried  in  being  originally  a 
Frank.  He  always  drefled  according  to  the 
French  fafhion,  that  is  to  fay,  with  a  fhort  J 
clofe  coat.  He  looked  with  indignation  upon 
fuch  Frenchmen  as  he  met  habited  in  long  robes, 
like  the  Gauls  :  See  there  our  Franks,  would  he 
cry,  behold  our  free  men9  who  take  the  drefs  of  the 

peoplt 

Luxemburg,  the  County  of  Liege,  Gueldres,  Cleves,  Juliers, 
and  others,  towards  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine)  the  Meufe  and 
the  Scheld. 

•  Otbc  died  in  jco6,  after  having  reigned  about  13  years  over 
Lower-Lorraine.  His  brothers  muft  have  died  before  him, 
as  his  fillers  laid  claim  to  this  Dutchy,  and  declared  war 
againft  Godfrey  d'1 ' Ardtnntt  to  whom  the  Emperor  had  given 
it,  in  default  of  male  iflue ;  by  an  accommodatien  which 
they  entered  into,  they  obtained  Lands  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
and  a  confiderable  fum,  payable  at  different  terms. 

\  Eginb,  de  vita  Caro/i 
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people  they  have  fuldued ;  what  a  /hamet  what  a 
bad  omen  §  / 

He  fealed  the  Treaties  he  made  with  the 
pummel  of  his  fword,  where  there  was  pro- 
bably a  fignet :  /  will  maintain  themy  fa  id  he, 
with  the  point. 

Every  body  knows  that  he  was  very  fond  of 
women;  but  every  body  does  not  know  he  met 
with  a  crue!  one,  whofe  name  was  Sainte  Amal~ 
lerge  :  he  purfued  her  ;  fhe  fell  down  in  flying 
from  one  room  to  another,  and  broke  her 
arm. 

In  a  paper  wherein  he  kept  a  private  ac- 
count of  the  things  he  intended  to  propofe  to 
the  Parliament  of  811,  one  may  obferve  the 
difference  betwixt  the  Ecciefiaftics  of  thofe  times 
and  the  prefent  *.  "I  will  aflc  the  Church- 
'*  men,"  lays  he,  "  what  the  Apoftle  means,when 
**  he  intimates  that  none  of  thofe  who  are  defign- 
"  ed  for  the  fervice  of  God+  Jhould  interfere  ivltb 
'*  temporal  affairs.  I  want  them  to  explain  to 
"  me  what  they  underftand,  when  they  fay 
'*  they  have  quitted  the  world,  and  whether  they 
"  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  Seculars  by  any 
**  thing  Jiut  celibacy.  1  defire  likewife  to  know, 
«*  if  they  believe  that  he  has  really  quitted  the 

««  world, 

§  Avintln.  Lib.  IV.  ncta  Stminckii. 

*  Hift,  de  France,  par  C«V«//-«;,  Tom.  I*  p.  640. 
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"  worlJ,  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  increafing 
"  h<s  riches  by  every  pollible  means  j  whofc 
"  only  ftudy  it  is  to  perfuade  the  fimple,  that 
'*  eternal  happinrfs  depends  upon  the  good  that 
"  one  does  to  their  Church  j  and  who  makes 
*c  ufe  of  the  facred  name  of  God,  or  that  of 
'*  fome  of  his  Saints,  to  induce  a  poor  ignorant 
"  teftator  to  wrong  his  lawful  heirs,  and  thereby 
'*  expofe  them  to  become  guilty  of  all  the  crimes 
'*  that  are  incidental  to  poverty." 

Pafcal  III.  who  gave  Charlemain  a  place 
amongft  the  Saints,  not  being  looked  upon  as  a 
legal  Pontiff,  this  canonization  was  not  unani- 
nioufly  adopted.  Alexander  II J.  having  come  to 
a  reconciliation  with  Frederic  I.  the  canoniza- 
tion was  approved,  as  being  follicited  by  that 
Emperor. 

I  have  already  obferved  that  Charles  the  Bald 
caufed  the  eyes  of  his  fon  Carloman  to  be  put 
out.  Lewis  le  Debonnaire  had  the  fame  thing 
done  to  his  nephew,  the  young  Bernard,  King 
of  Italy.  Mutilations  became  fo  frequent,  that 
Vaffals,  in  their  oaths  of  fidelity,  fwore,  that 
they  would  defend  the  per  fon  of  their  Lord,  and  not 
cwfent  that  he  Jhould  be  maimed  in  any  part  of  hit 
body.  The  Abbes,  inftead  of  infli&mg  cano- 
nical pains  upon  their  Monks,  ordered  an  car, 
a£  arm,  or  a  leg  to  be  cut  off. 

Ll 
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In  793.  there  was  a  great  famine.  All  the 
ears  of  corn  were  found  empty,  and  feveral 
Demons  *  were  heard  in  the  air,  declaring  that 
they  had  devoured  the  crop,  becaufe  the  tythes 
were  not  paid  to  the  Clergy.  It  was  ordered, 
that  for  the  future  the  tythes  fliould  be  paid. 
It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  the  Devils  fhould 
intereft  themfelves  fo  ftrongly  in  favour  of  our 
Clergy. 

The  Latin  language  was  the  vulgar  tongue, 
or  that  which  every  body  fpoke,  under  the  firft 
Race.  It  is  believed  that  it  began  to  be  no  long- 
er vulgar,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of 
Lewis  le  Debonnaire.  It  is  certain  that  at  the 
Council  of  Aries,  in  851,  under  the  Reign  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  the  Clergy  were  ordered  to  make 
their  Injlruffions  and  Homdies  in  the  Romance 
tongue,  that  every  one  might  under Jland  them. 
The  Romance  tongue  was  a  corrupt  mixture  of 
the  Celtic  and  Latin,  into  which  feveral  Tudef- 
que  terms  and  expreffions  were  introduced,  after 
the  Francs  had  eftabliftied  themfelves  in  Gaul. 
The  Tudefque  was  a  corrupt  Celtic,  and  the 
language  of  the  Franks,  the  Celtic  having  an- 
ciently been  the  mother  tongue  of  all  the  Weft. 
The  Romance  language  has  fince  become  the 
French  language. 

The 

*  Vide  the  Capitularies,  anno  774.  Art.  23. 
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The  Lord  put  a  fod  into  the  hand  of  the  per- 
fon  whom  he  inverted  with  an  Eftate,  who  there- 
upon became  his  Vaflal.  In  the  Parliament,  or 
general  Aflembly  of  the  Nation,  in  the  month  of 
May  922,  the  greateft  part  of  the  Grandees  of 
the  Kingdom,  being  difcontented  with  Charles 
the  Simple,  declared  they  would  have  him  no 
longer  for  their  Lord,  and  fignified  that  they  re- 
nounced thtir  faith  and  homage  to  h;mt  by  break- 
ing and  throwing  upon  the  ground  bits  of  Jiraw, 
which  they  held  in  their  hands. 

It  feems  there  were  in  thofe  times  methods 
of  acquiring  reputation,  and  even  fometimes  of 
making  a  fortune,  in  an  inftant.  Women  accu- 
fed  of  adultery,  were  allowed  to  juftify  them- 
felves  by  the  trial  of  duel,  that  is,  by  prefenting 
to  the  Judges  a  Champion  of  noble  rank,  who 
offere4;to  compel  the  accufer  in  the  Lifts  to  deny 
what  he  had  advanced.  The  vanquifiied,  dead 
or  alive,  was  dragged  upon  a  hurdle,  and  hung 
up  by  the  feet ;  the  woman  was  juftified  or  pu- 
niflbed.  In  the  Reign  of  Lewis  the  Stammerer, 
the  Countefs  of  Gajlinois  was  accufed  of  having 
poifoned  her  hufband;  the  circumftances  were 
fo  ftrong  againft  her,  and  Gontran,  her  accufer, 
and  couiin-german  to  her  hufband,  patted  for 
fuch  a  redoubted  warrior,  that  (he  found  herfelf 
defertcd  by  all  her  relations  and  friends.  Ingelger^ 

a 
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a  young  man  of  about  17  or  1 8,  the  Ton  of  one 
Torquat,  a  Gentleman  of  Britanny,  offered  him- 
felf  to  prove  (he  was  innocent.  The  *  Judges  or- 
dered the  combat ;  he  flew  Gontran  ;  the  Coun- 
tefs,  by  the  advice  and  confent  of  her  Barons 
and  Vaflals,  made  him  her  heir.  The  Arch- 
bifliop  of  Tours  gave  him  in  marriage  the  beau- 
tiful AndeUnda,  his  niece,  with  the  Caftles  of 
Amboife,  Buzencay  and  Chatillon  j  he  was  the 
{lock  of  ths  Counts  of  Anjou,  who  mounted 
the  Throne  of  England. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Caftles  which  had 
been  built  on  every  fide  to  prevent  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Normans,  became  in  the  end  almoft 
as  fatal  a  fcourge,  as  thefe  Pirates  themfelves 
had  been.  From  the  tops  of  their  Fortreffes  they 
flew  down  upon  every  thing  that  prefented  itfelf 
in  the  valley  j  obliged  travellers  to  give  ranfom, 
pillaged  traders,  and  carried  off  women  if  they 
were  handfome  :  one  would  have  faid,  robberies, 
rapes,  and  outrages,  were  become  the  rights  of 
the  Lord.  On  the  other  band,  fays  Mezerai, 
true  courage  and  courtejey  were  not  Jo  jlifltd,  but 
that  there  were  to  be  found  Gentlemen,  generous 
enough  to  make  Laws  and  Statutes,  whertby  they 
engaged  to  traverfe  the  Provinces,  and  to  attack  and 
dejlroy  thefe  petty  Tyrants -t  hence,  adds  he,  Ro- 
mance- 

•  Vid.  Ceft. 
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mance  writers  have  forged  their  Knights  Errant, 
and  all  their  monfters  and  giants. 

Women  and  Girls  were  not  a  whit  more  re- 
cure  in  paffing  by  Abbeys,  where  the  Monks 
would  {land  an  aflault,  rather  than  give  up  their 
p*ey.  If  they  found  themfelves  too  much  pref- 
fed,  they  brought  out  the  relicks  of  fome  Saint?, 
and  exhibited  them  upon  the  breach  ;  then  it  al- 
moft  always  happened  that  the  aflailants  feized 
with  refpect,  retired  without  daring  to  purfue 
their  revenge.  This  is  the  origin  of"  thofe  en- 
chanters, enchantments,  and  enchanted  Caftles, 
which  are  fo  much  talked  of  in  the  fame  Ro- 
mance-writers. 

Queen  Adelaide,  widow  to  Lothario,  King  of 
Italy,  was  one  of  the  fineft  women  of  her  time. 
Bercnger  wanting  to  force  her  to  marry  his  fon, 
befieged  her  in  Pavia,  took  that  City,  and  after- 
wards {hut  her  up  in  the  Caftle  dt  Garde,  leav- 
ing her  only  one  of  her  women  to  wait  upon  her, 
and  a  Prieft  to  fay  Mafs  to  her.  She  found  means 
to  efcape  out  of  prifon.  The  Archbifliop  of  Reg- 
gio  had  offered  her  a  retreat.  She  was  obliged 
to  travel  on  foot,  and  by  night  too,  hiding  her- 
felf  in  the  day-time  amongft  the  corn,  whilfther 
Almoner  went  thro'  the  villages,  in  fearch  of  pro- 
vifion.  Another  Prieft  met  her,  and  made  her 
diflionourable  propofals  which  ihe  rejtcled  with 

VOL.  II.  C  great 
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great  dignity.  *  Well  then,  (faid  he  to  her)  give 
me  up  your  maid  at  leajl,  or  elfe  I  will  go  and  dif- 
cover  you  to  Berenger.  The  Princefs,  continues 
Mezeray,  fubmitted  to  neceffity,  and  the  maid  to 
her  Mijlrefs.  A  Cafuift  has  found  out,  that  this 
adventure  furnifhed  matter  for  a  cafe  of  concien- 
ce,  which  he  has  treated  with  great  fagacity. 

Manners,  Ufages  and  Cuflc?n5>  till  the 
Reign  of  Lewis  XL 

The  French  who  compleated  the  conqueft  of 
Gaul,  were  not  fufficiently  numerous  to  occupy 
all  the  Lands.  They  only  took  the  third  part, 
which  was  divided  into  Salique  Lands,  Mili- 
tary Benefits,  and  the  King's  Domains,  The 
Salique  Lands  were  fuch  as  fell  to  the  lot  of 
every  Frenchman,  and  confequently  were  here- 
ditary. The  title  of  Military  Benefices  was  given 
to  Lands  which  were  not  diftributed,  but  which 
remained  to  the  State  j  and  thefe  the  Kings  were 
to  give  as  a  recompence  for  life  to  fuch  as  de- 
fervcd  them  by  their  actions,  or  by  their  long 
fervices.  Such  confiderable  parts  as  the  Chief 
lhared  in  the  general  divifion,  were  called  the 
King's  Domains.  Thefe  Domains  in  different 
parts  of  the  Realm,  amounted  to  above  160, 

and 

•  Vul.  I.  pag.  638, 
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and  compofed  the  principal  Revenue  of  our  Kings 
of  the  firft  and  fecond  Race.  They  were  not 
country-houfcs,  with  vaft  gardens  embellifhed  by 
art;  but  they  were  good  farms,  and  ufually  in 
the  middle  of  forefls.  Studs  of  horfes  were  kept 
at  them,  with  oxen,  cows,  {heep,  and  poultry 
in  abundance.  The  King  travelled  all  the  year 
round  from  one  of  thefe  Domains  to  another. 
It  might  be  faid,  that  he  lived  upon  his  Lands, 
and  the  provisions  which  he  did  not  confume, 
were  difpofed  of  for  his  benefit.  Charlemain^ 
in  one  of  his  Capitularies,  (de  Villi^  art.  39.) 
orders  the  poultry  of  the  lower-courts  of  his 
Domains,  and  the  vegetables  of  his  gardens,  to 
be  fold.  A  Financier  who  now  fpends  at  lead 
ten  thoufand  crowns  a  year  for  the  pot-herbs  of 
his  country-houfe,  would  be  offended  if  one  were 
to  fay,  Let  him  fend  the  overplus  of  the  greens 
and  roots  he  don't  ufe  for  himfelf  and  fervants, 
to  be  fold  at  market. 

The  French,  in  order  to  have  hands  to  cul- 
tivate the  country  which  they  had  taken  poflef- 
fion  of,  were  not  obliged  to  compel  any  of  thofe 
to  fervitude.  Amongft  the  Romans,  and  after- 
wards under  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  Races, 
till  the  infranchifement  of  the  Bondfmen,  what 
was  called  an  Eftate  or  Farm,  was  not  only  a 
certain  number  of  acres  and  fome  buildings  ;  it 
C  2  alfo 
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alfo  included  cattle  and  flaves,  which  enhanced 
its  value. 

The  Dukes,  Counts,  Vicars,  and  Centu- 
rions or  Thungins,  had  the  management  of  the 
finances,  and  adminiftered  Juftice  in  the  Pro- 
vinces, where  they  convened  fuch  as  *  were  to 
take  the  field,  and  aflembled  and  conducted  them 
to  the  general  rendez-vous.  There  were  alfo 
Lands  annexed  to  thefe  great  and  little  Magiflra- 
cies.  The  Judges  were  all  military  :  by  the  Sa- 
lique  Law  they  were  obliged  to  put  their  fheild 
upon  their  arm,, when  they  pronounced  fcntence. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  ths 
Bald,  the  Counts  and  Dukts  availing  themfelves 
of  the  national  troubles,  began  to  convert  their 
titles  and  commiflions,  which  were  at  moft  only 
for  life,  into  hereditary  Dignities  in  their  fami- 
lies. They  made  themfelves  proprietary  Lords 
of  the  Provinces  and  Citits,  the  government  of 
which  had  been  intruded  to  them  only  for  a 
time.  Their  example  was  prefently  imitated  by 
the  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  found  themfelves 
inverted  with  Jefe  confiderable  Magiflracies,  or 
with  Military  Benefices  ;  and  the  occafion  they 
thought  they  had  of  each  others  aMance,  to 

fupport 

•  11/51 'W.v 

*  If  a  perfon  did  not  .arrive  at  the  army  by  the  day  ap- 
pointed, he  was  condemned  to  abftain  from  wine  and  meat 
for  as  long  a  time,  as  he  neglected  bis  fervice, 
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fupport  themselves  in  their  ufurpations,  was  the 
origin,  according  to  moft  Civilians,  of  the  fiefs 
*  and  rear-fiefs,  that  is  to  fay,  of  that  Conven*- 
tion,  whereby  he  who  had  appropriated  to  him- 
felf  only  a  Borough  or  a  City,  took  an  oath  to 
him  who  had  made  himfelf  matter  of  a  whole 
Province,  to  acknowledge  him  for  his  Lord,  and 
to  defend  his  perfon  and  eftate,  on  condition  that 
he  on  his  fide  would  protect  and  defend  him, 
2nd  never  deny  him  juftice.  . 

The  two  laft  Kings  of  the  fecond  Race  were 
far  from  being  the  richeft  Lords  of  their  King* 
dom  :  they  had  nothing  left  for  their  whole  Do- 
main but  the  Cities  of  Laon,  Soifibns  and  Com- 
piegne.  By  Hugh  Capet's  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
the  Crown  was  enriched  with  the  County  of  Pa- 
ris and  the  Dutchy  §  of  France,  of  which  his 
Anceftors  had  alfo  made  themfelves  Lords  pro- 
C  4  p:ieto;s. 

•  The  word /f/" is  derived  from  the  Latin  word/W*j  (alli- 
ance) becaufe  the  Lord  and  the  Vaflal  tied  themfclvei  recipro- 
cally by  the  a£t  of  infeudation. 

§  Robert  the  Strong  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Nor- 
mans in  867,  in  the  village  of  Brflerte  in  Anjou.  Cbarlei  the 
Bald  had  in  863,  given  him  the  Duicby  of  France.  Thi» 
Dutchy  or  Government,  befidei  confiderable  territories  in  Pi- 
cardy  and  Champaigne,  comprehended  the  City  and  County 
of  Paris,  Orleannois,  the  County  of  Cbattrain,  Pe-che,  the 
County  of  Blois,  Tooraine  and  part  of  Anjou  and  Maine  ;  fo 
that  the  Counts  and  private  Lords  of  thefe  different  Countrie* 
held  their  Eftatei  of  the  Dutchy  of  France. 
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prietors.  He  confirmed  the  great  and  fmall  Vaf- 
fals  in  the  pofleffion  and  inheritance  of  their  fiefs, 
that  i.«,  he  let  them  enjoy  the  Cities,  Lands, 
Pofts  and  Provinces  which  they  had  ufurped. 
The  great  VafTals  were  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Normandy,  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  and 
Champaigne,  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Gaf- 
cony,  the  Count  of  Touloufe,  and  the  Count  of 
Barcelona  *.  Thefe  Provinces  which  were  con- 
verted into  fiefs,  are  now  returned  to  their  pri- 
mitive ftate  of  Provinces,  being  revertible  to  the 
Crown  in  cafe  of  felony,  or  in  default  of  heirs. 

Each  of  thefe  great  Vaflals  had  all  the  rights 
of  Sovereignty  within  his  own  fief,  and  when  he 
was  attacked  or  aggrieved,  his  Liege- VaiTais  § 
were  obliged  to  follow  him  to  war,  even  againft 

the 

•  By  the  Charters  collected  by  M.  de  Mtrca,  it  appears, 
that  from  the  time  of  Ciarlei  the  Bald,  till  the  i6th  year 
of  the  Reign  of  Philip  Auguflus,  the  Counts  of  Barcelona  con- 
tinued to  date  their  afts  by  the  years  of  the  Reign  of  our 
Kings  ;  which  is  a  proof  that  the;  acknowledged  them  for 
their  Sovereigns. 

$  The  Lords  in  making  Grants  of  their  own  Lands,  or  of 
thofe  which  they  had  ufurped,  ftipulated  terms  more  or  Ie6 
burthenfome  for  thofe  to  whom  they  gave  thefe  fiefs.  The 
Liege-Vaflal  was  obliged  to  ferve  his  Lord  againft  every  one 
-  in  perfon  $  whereas  the  free  Vaflal  might  fubfticute  a  man  in 
his  place,  and  was  not  compelled  to  fuccour  his  Lord  but  upon 
certain  occalioni. 
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the  King  f.  If  he  was  conquered,  and  if  the 
Peers  and  other  Grandees  of  the  Kingdom  af- 
fembled  in  Parliament,  judged  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  felony,  that  is  to  fay,  that  he  took  up 
arms  without  lawful  reafons,  the  King  might 
confifcate  his  fief,  but  he  could  not  be  condemn- 
ed to  death.  The  cuftom  of  obtaining  nobility 
by  a  poft,  or  purchafing  it  with  money,  not  be- 
ing yet  introduced,  the  blood  of  every  nobleman 
appeared  fo  facred,  that  it  could  not  be  fpilt  for 
any  other  crime  than  that  of  treafon.  The  fitffc 
grant  of  nobility  is  dated  in  the  year  1271,  in 
the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Bold,  fon  to  St.  L(iuis. 

There  was  a  diftindtion  made  between  the 
King's  wais  and  the  wars  of  the  £tate,  and  con- 
fequently  the  King's  forces  and  thofe  of  the  State 
were  very  different.  Thofe  were  called  the 
King's  wars,  which  he  waged  againft  the  great 
or  fmall  Vaflals  j  and  he  could  not  prefs  any  to 
ferve  in  them,  but  the  men  of  his  own  Lands 
and  the  Liege-VafTals  of  his  LordQiips.  It  coft 
Lewis  the  Fat  a  war  of  three  years  continuance 
to  fubdue  Bouchard  de  Montmorenci  *,  and  two 
or  three  other  Lords,  at  about  ten  or  twelve 
leagues  from  Paris  ;  whereas  the  fame  Prince 
C  4  appear- 

•f  The  King  even  to  this  day,  is  pleafed  to  allow  pleading 
againft  himfelf.     It  was  a  privilege   allowed  at  that  time. 
*  Hit  fon  Maitbnv  married  the  Widow  of  Lewis  the  Fat. 
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appeared  at  the  head  of  above  20,000  men,  when 
he  was  to  march  againft  the  Emperor  Henry  V. 
who  advanced  towards  Rheims,  and  flew  back 
with  fuch  terror  and  precipitation,  that  he  did 
not  flop  till  after  he  had  repafled  the  Mofelle 
and  the  Rhine.  The  King  of  England,  who 
was  at  the  fame  time  Duke  of  Normandy,  had 
inft'gated  this  irruption  of  the  Germans.  Lewis 
the  Fat  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Lords  and 
Barons  to  follow  him,  to  make  the  conqueft  of 
Normandy,  but  they  all  excufed  themfelves, 
and  returned  home  with  the  refpe&ive  contin- 
gents of  men  they  had  brought  along  with  them  : 
We  came,  faid  they,  to  defend  our  common 
Country  which  was  threatened  by  a  foreign 
power,  but  we  are  not  obliged  to  concur  in 
dirpoflcffing  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  a  Vaflal 
of  the  Crown,  and  confequently  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  Monarchy.  Their  ufual  policy 
was  to  wifh  tfee  State  powerful,  but  not  that 
the  King  fliould  become  fo  great  as  to  be  able 
to  humble  and  debafe  them. 

The  Feudal  Laws,  fays  M.   de  Montffquleu^ 
prtfent  a  rery  beautiful  profpeft.    An  antient  oak  * 

Jjftt 

*  L'Efprit  de»  Loix,  Tom.  II.  p.  414. 
Some    Authors    whom    M.    dt  Monttfquicu    hat  followed 
without  reflexion,   pretend   that   Military  Benrjtctt  was  gi»en 
,i-ilin  !*/•..*>  vf»i.;W»^»ter  upon 
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lifts  its  bead  to  heaven  j  the  eye  defcries  from  afar 
its  fpreading  foliage  ;  it  approaches  nearer,  and 
fees  the  trunk ;  but  it  does  not  perceive  the  root ; 
the  earth  mujl  be  dug  up  before  that  is  difcovered. 
As  to  me,  I  (hould  fay,  that  the  Feudal  Govern- 
ment degenerates  almoft  always  into  anarchy ; 
an  antient  oak  (the  Royalty]  is  weakened  ;  its 
large  branches  (the  great  Fajfals]  fuck  away  the 
fap  and  the  fubftance.  The  ftate  of  the  Nation 
from  the  time  of  Clovis  to  the  Reign  of  Charlei 
the  Bald,  was  a  noble  fpe&acle  ;  a  Frenchman 
was  only  his  Country's  VafTal  ;  he  acknow- 
ledged no  intermediate  power  between  the  King 
and  himfelf  j  hjs  Chiefs  were  his  equals  j  and 
when  he  marched  under  them,  it  was  only  in 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  his  King.  From  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Bald,  to  the  Reign  of  Lewis 
XI.  France  divided  under  fo  many  petty  Sove- 
reigns, who  continually  united  againft  the  Royal 
C  5  au- 

spon  condition,  that  thofe  who  received  them  fliould  be  al- 
ways reaJy  to  march  out  to  war;  that  confequently  they 
were  Fiefs,  and  therefore  the  origin  of  Fiefs  was  as  ancient 
as  the  Monarchy.  Thefe  Authors  are  mifiaken,  fince  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  every  Frenchman  after  he  had  arri- 
ved at  a  certain  age,  was  obliged  to  ferve,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  natural  that  any  one  fliould  receive  a  gratification 
for  performing  an  indifpenfible  duty  prefcribed  by  a  gene- 
ral rule.  Military  Bentfica  were  not  obtahed,  as  1  have  ob- 
icrvcd,  but  as  a  recompence  for  long  fervices. 
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authority,  and  frequently  allied  with  the  Englifh, 
was  a  (hocking  fpeftacle. 

The  fpirit  of  independency  was  general ; 
every  one  arrogated  to  himfelf  the  right  of  war  ; 
City  took. up  arms  againft  City,  Parilh  againft 
Parifli,  Abbey  againft  Abbey,  and  one  family 
againft  another  j  relations  beyond  the  fourth  de- 
tlegree,  were  not  obliged  to  take  part  in  thefe 
quarrels,  but  they  might  interpofe  as  friends  or 
allies.  From  time  to  time  fome  remedies  were 
attempted  to  be  applied  to  thefe  diforders.  It 
was  prohibited  to  commit  any  aft  of  hoftility 
during  Advent,  Chriftmas,  Lent,  Eafter  and 
Whitfuntide,  as  it  was  alfo  to  wait  for  one's 
enemy  near  a  Church,  and  to  attack  him  when 
going  to  Mafs,  or  at  any  time  from  Thurfday 
night  till  break  of  day  on  Monday  morning. 
Philip  the  Fair  wanted,  in  131-1,  to  abolifh 
thefe  civil  wars  entirely.  The  Nobility  to  fup- 
port  what  they  looked  upon  as  one  of  their  pri- 
vileges, revolted ;  and  Lewis  Hutin,  his  Suc- 
ceflbr,  was  obliged  in  1315,  to  tolerate  them, 
ivhil/1  the  nation  was  at  peace  with  foreign  powers. 
We  read  in  the  Book  of  Remonftrances  of  the 
Province  of  Picardy,  art.  6.  The  Nobles  deftre 
that  they  may  ufe  arms  at  pie  a fure  as  formerly,  and 
that  they  may  bare  the  privilege  of  making  war 
and  titling.  ««  Agreed  to  by  the  King,  as  to 

•'  the 
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<c  the  right  of  arms  and  war,  as  they  were  prac- 
"  tifed  in  time  paft.  Art.  25.  The  King  alfo 
"  grants  duelling  and  gage  of  battle,  in  cafes  of 
"  crimes  which  cannot  be  proved  by  witnefTes." 
Lewis  the  Young,  in  1168,  had  ordered  that 
duelling  ftiould  not  take  place  for  a  debt  that  did 
not  exceed  five  fols.  Philip  the  Fair  prohibited 
it  in  all  civil  affairs. 

I  knew  a  man  fond  of  paradoxes,  who  was 
foolifh  enough  to  maintain,  that  there  was  really 
lefs  injuftice  done,  and  that  property  was  much 
better  fecured  at  that  time  than  now.  He  faid 
that  the  Lawyers  and  Clergy  wearing  no  fwords, 
are  not  To  polite  amongft  themfelves  as  military 
men  ;  that  an  infult  would  not  be  fo  {lightly  paf- 
fed  over,  if  the  affair  could  be  brought  to  an 
iflue  in  the  Champdos  (or  Lifts)  ;  and  more- 
over, that  the  relations  of  a  man  who  wanted  to 
encroach  upon  his  neighbour,  were  interefted  in 
difluading  him  from  it,  as  both  families  were 
obliged  to  engage  in  thefe  little  wars  :  I  agree, 
fubjoined  he,  that  each  other's  vines  were  torn 
up,  their  barns  were  fet  on  fire,  crops  deftroyed, 
and  that  a  father  was  compelled  to  be  an  eye 
witnefs  of  his  children's  being  put  to  death  ; 
whereas  now  they  are  at  moft  only  reduced  to 
beggary,  when  their  father  has  been  ruined  by 
the  quirks  of  an  Attorney,  the  intrigues  of  a  Se- 
C  6  cretary, 
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cretary,  or  the  avarice  of  the  Reporter  of  a  Cafe, 
who  has  purchafed  the  right  of  deciding  caufes 
and  of  making  the  parties  feel  the  effects  of  his 
delays,  caprice,  and  infolence. 

Sequel  of  the  Manners,  Ufages  and  Cuf- 
toms,   till  the  Reign  of  Lewis  XI. 

It  feems  the  fuperior  Clergy  of  that  time, 
like  thofe  of  the  prefent,  were  endowed  with 
the  virtue  of  continence.  This  was  not  the 
cafe  with  the  Cannons  and  Curates ;  the  greater 
part  of  them  married,  and  flattered  themfelves 
that  by  certain  fpecious  reafonings  they  fhould 
dazzle  the  policy  of  the  Monarch  and  his  No- 
bles. In  liftening  to  them,  one  would  imagine 
that  marriage  was  neceflary  to  make  a  Prieft  a 
Citizen,  and  to  attach  him  to  the  State ;  that 
the  hopes  of  obtaining  favour  and  protection  for 
his  children,  made  him  not  only  lefs  enterpri- 
zing  and  bold,  but  more  humble  and  circumfpeft 
towards  the  Magiftrates,  and  that  the  Court  of 
Rome  in  condemning  the  Clergy  to  celibacy, 
had  no  other  defign  than  to  form  in  every  King- 
dom, a  feparate  body,  always  ready  to  rife  againft 
the  temporal  power,  and  to  acknowledge  no 
other  than  the  Pope  for  their  Sovereign.  Such 
Difccurfes  could  not  fail  to  enrage  the  Holy  Sec 

and 
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and  its  Legates.  Pope  Calixtus  II.  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Rheims  held  in  the  year  1119,  excommu- 
nicated all  the  married  Clergy,  deprived  them  of 
their  livings,  prohibited  hearing  Mafs  performed 
by  them,  pronounced  their  children  baftards,  and 
thought  it  neceffary  to  extend  his  rigour  even  to 
thefc  innocent  beings,  fo  far  as  to  give  them  up 
a  prey  to  the  avarice  of  the  Lords ;  he  allowed 
them  to  be  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  fervitude  and 
fold.  I  fhould  imagine  that  a  very  curious  hif- 
tory  m'ght  be  compiled  of  the  different  revolu- 
tions in  men's  manner  of  thinking  upon  the  moft 
iimple  and  natural  things.  The  Laws  of  Mofes, 
according  to  all  the  Rabbins,  excluded  from  the 
Congregation  of  Ifrael,  all  thofe  who  were  not 
married  at  a  certain  age.  By  the  Roman  Laws, 
the  unmarried  were  neither  allowed  to  make  a 
will,  nor  to  give  evidence.  Have  you  a  wife  ?  * 
was  the  firft  queftion  put  by  the  Cenfor,  when 
a  perlon  appeared  to  make  oath.  Gladiators, 
Wrefllers,  Muficians,  Dancers,  and  Dyers  in 
purple  and  other  lively  colours,  as  they  ufually 
had  no  wives,  were  looked  upon  with  a  kind  of 
horror  by  the  pagan  Theologiils.  You  are  fear- 
ful',  fa  id  they,  of  impairing  your  Jfrength,  your 
agility,  your  voice,  or  your  fight  >  and  you  hjeyour 
foul-i  it  is  betraying  nature  to  go  out  of  the  world 

witb- 

*  Cicero  dt  Leglbut, 
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without  having  endeavoured  to  have  children  be- 
hind you  ;  you  are  impious  wretches  whom  the  de- 
mons wait  for  to  torture  trutlly  at  the  bottom  of 
Hell.  The  Laws  of  Lycurgui  *  were  not  lefs  ri- 
gorous againft  thofe  who  obftinately  perfevered 
in  a  life  of  celibacy  :  they  were  excluded  from 
civil  and  military  employments ;  they  were  even 
cxpofed  every  year  to  a  ceremony  which  was 
very  far  from  being  agreeable;  the  Lacedemo- 
nian women  repaired  to  their  place  of  refidence, 
the  firft  day  of  Spring,  and  conducted  them  from 
ihence  to  the  Temple  of  Juno,  rallying  them  all 
the  way,  and  when  they  were  arrived  at  the  pe- 
deftal  of  the  ftatue  of  that  Goddefs,  they  gave 
them  a  hearty  flogging. 

The  excommunication  of  the  married  Clergy 
was  more  effectual,  than  that  which  was  pro- 
nounced the  year  following  by  the  Bifhop  of  La- 
on,  againft  the  catterpillars  and  field-mice  which 
had  done  much  damage  to  the  cftrn.  Is  it  to  be 
credited,  that  in  the  Reign  of  Francis  I.  thefe 
vermin  were  even  allowed  Counlel,  and  their 
caufe  and  the  farmer's  oppofitely  pleaded  ?  f  I 
could  quote  feveral  teftimonies,  but  I  {hall  reft 
the  proof  of  this  matter  upon  the  fentence  of  the 
Official  of  Troyes  in  Champaigne,  of  the  g'h  of 

7«fc 

•  Plutarcb.  in  Lycurg.  tc  in  dppbtbegm,  Atbtn.  Lib.  XIII. 
•f  'Tbtofbilm  ReinauU. 
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July^  1516:  The  Parties  heard,  upon  the  rights 
of  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Villenoce^  wt 
admonifn  the  Caterpillars  to  retire  in  fix  days,  in 
failure  whereof  we  declare  them  damned  and  excorrt- 
municated. 

Excommunications  have  been  in  ufe  amongft 
almoft  every  people.  The  Atlantes,  being  in- 
commoded by  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  Sun,  paid 
a  Prieft  to  excommunicate  him  every  morning. 
To  be  driven  from  the  Synagogue,  was  the  great- 
eft  penalty  amongft  the  Jews.  Cesjar^  talking 
of  the  Gauls  (de  Bell.  Gall.  Lib.  VI.)  fays,  that 
the  Druids  decided  all  caufes  j  that  whoever  re- 
fufed  to  fubmit  to  their  fentences,  they  interdict- 
ed him  the  facrifices  j  that  thofe  who  were  fo  in- 
terdicled,  were  looked  upon  as  impious  and  aban- 
doned; that  they  were  neither  allowed  to  plead 
nor  give  evidence  in  judiciary  matters,  and  that 
all  the  world  fhunned  them,  left  fellowfhip  and 
converfation  with  them  fhould  be  the  occafion 
of  fome  particular  misfortune  :  Ne  quid  ex  con- 
lagione  incemmodi  accipiant.  We  read  in  Plu- 
tarch *,  that  the  Pricftefs  Theano  being  impor- 
tuned by  the  Athenian  Senate,  to  pronounce  ma- 
ledidlions  agjinft  dlcibiades,  who  was  accufed 
of  having  mutilitated  iome  ftatues  of  Mercury, 
as  he  returned  from  a  nocturnal  debauch,  ex- 

cufed 
*  Vita  Alfitlad. 
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cufed  herfclf  by  faying,  She  was  a  Mwjler  of  the 
Gods,  to  pray  and  blefiy  but  trot  to  imprecate  and 
Curff.  Philip  Auguftus,  wanting  to  divorce  /«- 
geiburge,  in  order  to  marry  jfgnes  de  Meranie, 
the  Pope  laid  the  Kingdom  under  an  interdiction  ; 
the  Churches  were  (hut  up  for  near  eight  months; 
neither  Mafs  nor  Vefpers  were  any  longer  faid  ; 
no  marriages  were  celebrated  ;  even  the  works  of 
matrimony  were  unlawful ;  no  man  was  allowed 
to  lie  with  his  wife,  becaufe  the  King  would  not 
lie  with  his,  and  the  common  courfe  of  genera- 
tion muft  have  ftopt  fhort  this  year  in  France. 

A  man  who  performed  a  publick  penance, 
\vas  fiifpended  from  all  functions,  civil,  military, 
•arid  matrimonial.  He  was  neither  to  have  his 
"hair -drefled,  nor  his  beard  trimmed,  nor  was 
he  allowed  to  bath,  or  change  his  linnen  :  this 
could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  make  a  very  nafty 
Penitent.  The  good  King  Robert  incurred  the 
cenfures  of  the  Church,  for  having  married  hia 
coufin  ;  there  remained  only  two  of  his  fervants 
with  him  ;  they  parted  every  thing  through  the 
fire  that  he  had  touched.  In  a  word,  an  ex- 
communicated perfon  was  looked  upon  in  fuch  a 
horrible  light,  that  a  woman  of  pleafure,  with 
whom  Eudts  le  Pelletier  had  pafled  a  few  mo- 
ments, having  learnt  foine  days  after,  that  he 
had  been  fix  months  under  the  fentcnce  of  ex- 
corn- 
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communication,  fhe  was  feized  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  (he  fell  into  convulfions,  and  her  life  was  in 
danger  :  {he  was  cured  however,  by  the  inter- 
ceflion  of  a  holy  Deacon. 

If  a  perfon  had  any  civil  matter  to  fettle 
with  the  Clergy,  and  if  they  were  fummoned 
before  a  fecular  Judge,  they  immediately  excom- 
municated the  party  and  the  fecular  Judge  who 
dared  to  cite  them  before  his  Tribunal.  They 
held  forth  at  the  fame  time  in  their  fermons,  that 
it  was  allowable  to  take  away  the  effecls  of  an 
excommunicated  perfon,  till  fuch  time  as  he  was 
abfolved ;  and  this  abfolution  was  not  purcha- 
fed  at  an  eafy  rate.  Thefe  attacks  upon  fociety 
were  fo  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Clergy,  that  the  Royal  authority 
fhould  affift  in  the  execution  of  their  Cenfures, 
whilft  they  would  not  even  have  the  King  to 
examine  whether  they  were  juftly  and  legally 
pronounced,  Joinville  relates,  that  the  Prelates 
of  France  reprefented  to  St.  Lfwif,  that  he  was 
letting  Cbriflianity  go  to  ruin.  How  fa,  faid  that 
great  King  ?  Becaufe,  replied  they,  nobody  is  any 
longer  follicitous  whether  he  is  abfolved  from  excom- 
municction^  or  not  j  therefore,  Sirey  order  your 
Judges  to  compel  every  man  who  Jhall  be  excommu- 
nicatedj  to  obtain  an  absolution  within  a  year  and 
a  day.  With  all  my  heart y  anfwered  St.  Lewis, 

provided 
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provided  the  fudges  find  the  excommunication  Juft. 
The  Bijbopi  pretended  that  Laymen  were  not  to  de- 
termine whether  their  Cenfures  were  juft  or  unjuft. 
St.  Lewis  declared  he  never  would  order  it  other- 
wife,  as  he  thought  he  Jhould  thereby  be  guilty  of 
frtat  injuftice  to  bimfelf. 

Bondtnen* 

The  following  Charter  will  point  out  the 
ftate  of  the  Serfs,  or  Bondmen,  in  France^ 
"  Know,  all  men  by  thefe  prefents,  that  w« 
"  William,  unworthy  Bifhop  of  Paris,  con  Tent 
tc  that  OdelinO)  daughter  of  Rodolphus  Gaudin, 
**  of  the  village  of  Ceres  *,  a  bond-woman  of 
**  our  chuich,  wed  Bertrand,  fon  to  the  late 
'*  Hugon,  of  the  village  of  Verrieres,  a  bondman 
"  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  prez  ;  on 
<(  condition  that  the  children  which  (hail  tfTue 
**  from  the  faid  marriage,  (hall  be  divided  bet- 
"  ween  us  and  the  faid  Abbey  ;  and  that  if  the 
*'  faid  Odtlina  die  without  iflue,  all  her  move- 
*'  able  and  immoveable  goods  and  chattels  {hall 
'«  revert  to  us ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  all  the 
««  goods  and  chattels  moveable  and  immoveable 

of 

•  VuiflTons,  Villa  Cererit,  a  village  where  there  wai  for- 
merly  a  Temple  dedicated  to  Ceres.  This  village  is  ttre« 
Leagues  from  Paris,  towards  Antoni< 
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«  of  the  faid  Bertrand,  (hall  rever  to  the  faid 
"  Abbey,  in  cafe  he  dies  without  children. 
"  Given  in  the  year  twelve-hundred  and  fixty- 
"  two." 

As  fome  children  have  better  conftitutions, 
are  better  made,  or  have  more  fenfe  than  others, 
the  Lords  ufed  to  cait  lots  for  them.  If  there 
was  but  one  child,  it  belonged  to  the  mother, 
and  confequently  to  her  Lord  j  if  there  were 
three,  flie  had  two,  and  in  cafe  of  five  {he  had 
three,  and  fo  on  in  proportion.  Thefe  bond- 
men, thefe  hommes  decerp^  thefe  gens  de  poejie*> 
for  fo  .they  were  called,  compofed  two  thirds 
and  a  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom. 
They  could  not  difpofe  of  themfelves,  marry  out 
of  their  Lords  eftate,  nor  quit  it  without  his 
leave ;  he  was  to  give  them  away,  to  fell  them, 
exchange  them,  and  to  claim  them  wherever 
they  were,  even  if  they  had  determined  to  enter 
themfelves  of  the  Church.  §  The  Abbot  of  St. 
Denis  was  taken,  in  858,  by  the  Normans  ;  he 
was  ranfomed  for  685  livres  of  gold,  and  3250 
livres  of  filver,  befides  horfes,  oxen,  and  fiver  al 
bondmen  of  bis  dbbey,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. A  poor  Gentleman  appeared  one  day, 

with 

*  Centet  de  corptrt  fif  poteftath. 

\  Anna!.  Bened.  Tom.  IIJ.  L,  XXXV.  Num.  33. 
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with  two  daughters  he  had,  before  Henry,  fur- 
named  the  Broad,  Count  of  Champaign,  and 
irtreated  him  to  givt  him  fomething  to  enable 
him  to  marry  them.  Artaud,  this  Prince's  Iri- 
tendant,  who  had  become  rich,  arrogant,  and 
obdurate,  as  all  Intendants  are,  attacked  the 
Gentleman,  telling  him  his  matter  had  given 
fo  much  away,  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  give: 
Tbtu  litft,  villain,  fays  the  Count,  /  hart  not  yet 
given  thee  away  ;  tbsu  art  Jiill  mint :  Take  him, 
adds  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  Gentleman,  / 

,givt  him  to  you,  and  I  injure  him  to  you.  The 
Gentleman  laid  hoki  of  his  Artaud,  carried  him 
off,  and  did  not  releafe,  him  till  he  had  paid  him 
500  livres,  for  his  daughters  marriage  portions. 

The  Serfs  of  the  fame  eftace,,  being  obliged 
to  marry  amongft  themfelves,  muft  have  been 
therefore,  more  inclined  to  afiift  each  other  in 
time  of  ficknefs,  and  during  the  infirmities  of 
old  age ;  and  as  they  could  not  go  beyond  the 

•  lim-its  of  this  eftate,  vagabonds  and  idle  people 
were  fcarce  ever  feen  at  that  time  in  France; 
they  were  moreover  excited  to  work  by  a  de- 
fire  of  encreafing  their  ptculium  §,  and  by  the 

hopes 

*  Vide  Meztray,  Vol.  II.    p.  130. 

$  Pecalium  is  the  amount  of  the  labour,  induftry  «nd,  fa- 
ving  of  a  perfon  in  the  power  of  another,  which  the  bond* 
Van  ii  at  libtrty  to  difpoft  of.'  .  rxT  .L 
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hopes  of  being  one  day  able  to  purchafe  their 
freedom,  The  freemen,  the  enfranchifed  people 
and  the  bondmen,  whorefided  in  the  Cities,  cul- 
tivated the  arts  and  fciences,  carried  on  trade, 
or  worked  at  the  Manufactures. 

Ltwif  the  Fat,  was  the  firft  of  her  Kings 
who  began  to  enfranchife  bondmen,  in  the  Ci- 
ties and  large  Boroughs  of  his  Domain,  that  is 
to  fay,  they  were  no  longer  tied  to  the  place  of 
their  nativity  (Additti  globa}  but  were  allowed 
to  fettle  where  ever  they  thought  proper.  By 
degrees  the  greater  part  of  the  Lords,  that  they 
might  the  better  equip  themftlves  during  the 
rage  of  thcCroifades,  or  ruined  perhaps,  by  thofe 
wars  beyond  fea,  alfo  enfranchifed  their  fubjecls 
on  paying  large  fums,  which  they  drew  from 
them.  Liberty,  if  we  may  credit  the  Hiftorians, 
ferved  only  to  give  the  greatcft  part  of  thefe 
new  freemen  a  diftafte  to  work,  to  render  them 
infolent  and  lazy,  and  to  convert  them  into  vaga- 
bonds and  thieves. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  four  orders 
of  Mendicants  (the  Dominicans,  the  Cordeliers, 
the  Carmelites,  and  the  Auguftins)  began  to  be 
formed  and  eftabliflied. 


Mar- 
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Marriages. 

The  defire  of  being  married  and  having 
children,  was  probably  looked  upon  as  lefs  ho- 
nourable than  that  of  killing  a  man.  We 
have  feen  in  the  firft  Volume,  that  in  the 
houfes  of  the  Bifhops  and  Abbots,  and  in 
the  Cloifters  of  the  Chapters  of  Notre-Dame,  St. 
Merri,  and  others,  there  was  a  Court  allotted  * 
for  duelling.  They  allowed  duels  even  between 
coufms-german,  whilft  they  anathematized,  and 
annulled  marriages  between  relations,  not  only 
in  the  fourth,  but  even  to  the  feventh  degree. 
Abfolution  and  the  Communion  were  adminiftred 
to  two  men  who  had  afked  to  fight  a  duel,  and 
who  were  going  to  cut  each  other's  throats,  whilft 
a  hufband  and  his  wife  were  not  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Sacraments  till  after  an  abflinence  from 
conjugal  duty,  for  at  leaft  eight  days.  The  Bi- 
fliops,  Abbots,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  Lords, 
enfranchifed  fuch  Champion  as  had  fought  for 
them  three  times  with  fuccefs,  that  is  to  fay, 
who  had  killed  or  knocked  three  men  on  the 
head,  whilft  in  their  fermons  they  endeavoured 
to  brand  with  infamy  thofe  who  even  married 
three  different  times.  A'  Prieft  having  wore 
feme  favours  upon  his  fleeve,  at  his  brother's 

wedding, 
•  ride  Le  mi  Theatre  d'Honneur,  par  la  Coltmbiert.  p.  204. 
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wedding,  was  fufpended  for  fix  months  by  his 
Bifhop,  whilft  at  the  duel  of  Jarnacy  and  de  la 
Chataignerayt)  the  relations  of  each  Champion, 
whether  Laymen  or  Ecclefiaftics  wore  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  cockades  and  ribbons  of  different  colours. 
jfarnac's  partifans  wore  black,  and  thofe  of  Cba- 
taigneraye  had  grey  and  blue  cockades. 

The  prohibition  of  marriages  between  re- 
lations, as  far  as  the  feventh  degree  of  kindred, 
muft  have  been  extremely  embarraffing  ;  if  it  is 
true,  that  according  to  the  rule  of  redoubled 
multiplication,  thirty- two  thoufand  perfons  have 
contributed  to  the  production  of  a  fingle  one, 
without  going  any  farther  back,  than  to  the  fif- 
teenth degree  of  his  genealogy. 

Lewis  XIV.  who  was  convinced  that  the 
ftrength  and  advantages  of  Monarchy  confift 
in  the  multiplicity  of  its  fubjecls,  affigned  in 
1666,  a  penfion  of  2000  livres,  from  the  public 
treafury,  to  fuch  Noblemen  as  (hould  have  twelve 
children,  who  did  not  become  Ecclefiaftics  ;  and 
as  to  Plebeians,  who  fhould  have  the  fame  num- 
ber of  children,  who  likewife  did  not  become 
Ecclefiaftics,  he  ordered  them  to  be  exempted 
from  all  Taxes,  Imports,  and  quartering  of  fol- 
dicrs.  This  wife  regulation  was  not  put  in  exe- 
cution :  neither  have  thofe  been  executed  which 
were  fo  frequently  renewed  by  our  Kings  of 

the 
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the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  Race,  not  to  rectivt 
any  perfon  into  religious  Orders,  before  he  or  Jhe 
had  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty -five  years. 
This  grieves  every  good  Citizen  j  but  in  France, 
when  fuch  a  one  has  a  mind  to  confider  and  re- 
fled,  he  will  often  find  himfelf  under  the  neceffity 
of  either  grieving  or  laughing.  For  inftance,  is 
it  not  pleafant  to  fee  religious  Communities  fed 
and  pampered,  juft  as  if  they  were  particular 
bodies  in  the  State,  fet  apart  for  the  purpofe  of 
population  ?  It  is  not  to  be  queftioned,  that 
the  oily  fubftance  of  fifli  is  more  proper  for 
this  bufmefs,  than  that  of  meat,  and  that  in  an 
Wand  where  the  Inhabitants  fed  upon  nothing 
but  filh,  a  ninth  part  more  children  would  be 
born,  than  in  an  Ifland  where  nothing  was  eaten 
but  meat. 

In  the  firft  ages  of  the  Church,  it  was  called 
a  work  of  mercy,  when  a  man  married  a  girl 
who  had  lived  a  disorderly  life. 

I  fliall  difmifs  this  article  upon  marriages, 
with  a  reflexion  that  fliould  not  feem  foreign 
to  the  fubjecl.  Why  Ihould  it  be  cuftomary  to 
defpife  a  cuckold,  when  his  being  fo  is  not  his 
own  fault  ?  I  believe  I  have  found  out  the  reafon  : 
it  is  becaufe  this  fituation  particularly  denoted  a 
man  of  mean  condition,  as  we  find  *  feveral 

Lord*, 

•  Cnullia  Bertllut  BMinb,  Gtr«.  T.  I. 
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Lords,  and  amongft  others  the  Cannons  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Lyons,  claimed  a  right  to  lie 
the  firft  night  of  the  nuptials,  with  their  Bond- 
men's wives. 

The  creation  of  Nobility. 

The  civil  yvars  amongft  the  Sons  of  Lewis 
It  Debonnaire,  were  very  bloody.  It  is  faid,  that 
at  the  finglc  battle  of  Fontenai,  in  841,  there 
were  near  100,000  Frenchmen  flain,  and  that 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  Nobility  of  Cham- 
paign perifhed  at  the  fame  time ;  that  Charles 
the  Bald,  to  repair  this  lofs  in  fome  meafure, 
granted  to  fuch  young  women  of  noble  families 
in  this  Province,  as  married  Plebeians,  the  pri- 
vilege of  ennobling  their  hufbands.  Thofe  are 
held  noble,  fays  the  ancient  cuftom  of  Champaign 
and  Brie,  who  are  the  ij/ue  of  either  a  noble  father 
or  mother.  This  Nobility  which  the  mother 
tranfmitted  to  her  defendants,  did  not  begin  to 
be  called  in  queftion  till  the  year  1566;  when 
the  King's  Procureur  of  the  Court  of  Aides  of 
Paris,  alledged  that  this  cuftom  had  been  tole- 
rated by  neceflity,  and  to  fill  the  Country  with 
Nobility,  but  that  the  caufe  having  ceafed,  the 
effect  (hould  ceafe  likewife. 

VOL,  IF.  D  I  do 
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I  do  not  know  a  more  flattering  or  a  finer 
title  to  Nobility,  than  that  which  the  defen- 
dants of  Ann  Mujnier  produced,  at  the  reforma- 
tion. Three  men,  whilft  they  were  waiting  in 
an  alley  of  the  Count  of  Champaign's  garden, 
for  that  Prince's  rifing,  were  confulting  together 
upon  a  plot  they  had  laid  for  aflaffinating  him. 
Ann  Mujnier^  who  was  concealed  behind  a  tree, 
overheard  part  of  their  converfation  :  feeing  them 
withdraw,  and  {hocked  at  the  thoughts  of  a  de- 
fign  againft  her  Prince's  life,  or  fearful  perhaps, 
that  fhe  fhould  not  have  time  enough  to  acquaint 
him  of  it,  (he  called  out  from  the  other  end  of 
the  walk,  and  beckoned  to  them,  that  (he  want- 
ed to  fpeak  with  them.  One  of  them  advanced 
towards  her  j  fhe  {tabbed  him  with  a  large  kitch- 
en knife,  and  he  fell  at  her  feet :  {he  then  de- 
fended herfelf  againft  the  other  two,  and  received 
feveral  wounds.  By  this  time  people  came  to 
her  affiftance  ;  and  in  fearching  thcfe  villains, 
there  were  found  upon  them  prefuniptive  proofs 
of  a  confpiracy.  They  confefled  the  whole, 
when  put  to  the  torture,  and  were  quartered. 
^nn  Muftier,  Gerard  de  Langres  her  hufband, 
and  their  defendants  were  ennobled. 

In  an  Information  of  the  ift.  December^ 
1446,  to  prove  the  nobility  of  Perette  Bureau^ 
who  was  married  to  John  It  Gras,  it  was  held 

forth, 
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forth,*  that  /he  had  been  carried  to  Church  upon  a 
hand-barrow,  with  a  faggot  of  thorns  and  juniper > 
as  anciently  ufed  to  be  done  to  Gentlemen  and  Gen- 
tlewomen, which  ceremony  is  never  praftifed  for 
thofe  who  are  not  noble,  fuch  being  neither  carried 
on  their  wedding  day,  nor  on  the  fucceeding  one? 
upon  a  hand-barrow  with  a  faggot  of  thorns  and 
juniper. 

Coats  of  Arms. 

ft  In  Efcutcheons  and  Coats  of  Arms,  fays 
"  Agrippa,  (De  Sanitate  Scientiarum,  cap.  81.) 
"  it  would  not  be  proper  to  fee  a  fowl,  a  goofe, 
"  a  duck,  a  calf,  a  lamb,  or  any  other  animal 
"  that  is  gentle  and  ufeful  to  human  life  ;  the 
"  marks  and  figns  of  nobility  muft  have  fome 
"  ferocious  and  carnaverous  beafts  in  them." 

Every  people  have  had  their  national  Sym- 
bols, figures  and  enfigns.  The  Athenians  had 
their  owl  ;  the  Thracians  adopted  the  figure  of 
death  ;  the  Celts  a  fword  ;  the  Romans  an  ea- 
gle ;  the  Carthaginians  a  horfe's  head  j  the  Saxons 
a  galloping  courfer  j  the  firft  French  a  lion,  and 
the  Goths  a  bear.  Amongft  the  Romans  every 
Legion  had  its  particular  fymbol ;  the  Thundering 
Legion^  and  the  Draconarii,  were  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  the  foldiers  of  the  one,  had  a  thunder- bolt 
D  2  paint- 
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painted  upon  their  (hields,  and  thofe  of  the  other 
a  dragon. 

The  Druids  of  the  College  of  Autun,  had 
for  their  banner  (probably  on  account  of  the 
virtue  they  attributed  to  a  ferpent's  egg,)  a  field 
azure,  with  a  ferpent  Argent  couchant,  furmount- 
ed  with  a  fprig  of  mifletoe,  and  ornamented  with 
acorns-vert.  The  Symbols  of  the  chief  Druid 
were  keys  *. 

The  Germans,  fays  Tacitus  (De  Morib.  Ge- 
rom.  cap.  7.)  carried  with  them  to  the  wars, 
certain  colours  and  devices,  which  were  depofited 
in  time  of  peace,  in  the  facred  woods.  Our 
Kings  went  in  the  fame  manner,  and  took  the 
hood  of  St.  Martin,  from  his  tomb,  with  the 
Oriflamme,  or  banner  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
both  of  which  they  replaced,  when  the  war  was 
at  an  end. 

"  Let  our  Intendants,  fays  Charles  the  Bald, 
"  ir?  his  Capitularies,  take  care  that  every  Bi- 
««  (hop,  Abbot,  and  Abbefs,  caufe  their  Vaflals 
"  to  march  with  all  warlike  accoutrements,  their 
**  enfign- bearer,  (Guntfanonarius}"  In  the  Reign 
of  Lewis  the  Far,  it  was  ordered,  that  the 
Cities  and  large  Boroughs  fhould  raife  troops 
of  fhopkcepers,  who  were  to  march  to  the 
army  by  Parifhes,  with  the  Curates  at  their 

head, 

•  Religion  del  Gaulois,  Tom,  I.  p.  115. 
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head,  bearing  the  ftandards  of  their  refpeclive 
Churches. 

Befides  the  hood  of  St.  Martin  and  the  ban- 
ner of  St.  Denis,  there  was  alfo  the  Royal  ftan- 
dard  ;  but  its  figures,  emblems  and  devices  were 
not  fixed  ;  every  King  changed  them,  and  in- 
vented new  ones,  frequently  very  different  from 
thofe  of  his  Predeceflor.  What  do  we  fee ,  fays 
le  Gendre,  (Moeurs  des  Francois,  p.  89.)  upon 
the  feals  of  our  ancient  Kings  ?  Their  portraits^ 
Church  porches,  croj/isy  and  heads  of  Saints.  It 
is  certain,  there  are  no  veftiges  of  flowers  de  luce 
to  be  found,  either  in  ftone  or  metal,  nor  upon 
medals  or  feals,  before  the  time  of  Lewis  the 
Young.  It  was  in  his  Reign  about  the  year 
1147,  that  the  Efcutcheons  of  PVance  began  to 
be  charged  with  Lilies,  and  that  the  arms  which 
the  Princes,  Baron«,  and  Gentlemen  took  for 
the  fecond  Croifade,  began  likewife  to  be  fixed 
and  hereditary,  and  to  be  marks  of  diftin&ion  for 
particular  families. 

All  Hiftorians  relate,  that  in  1085,  Robtrtt 
eldeft  fon  to  William  the  Conqueror,  having 
rebelled  againft  his  father,  gave  him  fo  violent  a 
blow  with  a  lance,  in  a  rencounter,  that  he  dif- 
mounted  him  ;  that  by  fome  words  which  Wil- 
liam uttered  when  he  was  falling,  Robert  having 
difcovercd  him  to  be  his  father,  he  threw  himfelf 
D  3  upon 
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upon  the  ground,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
Hiked  his  pardon,  and  helped  him  to  get  up. 
This  proves  that  at  that  time,  enfigns  armorial 
were  not  fixed,  and  hereditary  ;  for  when  they 
afterwards  became  fo,  every  body  affecled  to 
wear  them,  and  to  place  them  in  a  confpicuous 
point  of  view  upon  the  coat  of  arms  and  fliield  ; 
particularly  Kings  and  Princes,  that  all  the  world 
might  fee  they  wanted  to  be  known,  and  were 
not  afraid  of  being  fingled  out  by  the  enemy. 
The  coat  of  arms  of  our  Kings  was  blue,  fown 
with  Flower  de  luce  Or  j  they  wore  a  white 
fcarf.  From  time  immemorial,  white  has  been 
the  chara&eriftic  colour  of  our  Nation,  as  red 
feems  always  to  have  been  that  of  England. 

It  was  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  r7.  that  the 
Flower  de  luce,  which  were  formerly  innume- 
rable in  the  ftandard  of  France,  were  firft  re- 
duced to  three. 

Liveries. 

Coats  of  arms  being  fixed  and  hereditary, 
occafioned  the  introduction  of  Liveries,  and  as 
every  one  pleafed  his  own  fancy  in  chufmg  his 
Achievement,  fo  Livries  were  in  the  fame  man- 
ner compofed  and  arranged.  I  /aid  above,  that 
enfigns  armorial  were  placed  upon  the  coat  of 

arms 
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arms  and  fliield  ;  befides  which  a  fcarf  was  alto 
wore,  the  colour  whereof  determined  of  what 
province  any  one  was  a  native.  The  fcarves  of 
the  Counts  of  Flanders  were  of  deep  green,  and 
thofe  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou  light  green ;  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  wore  red  ;  the  Counts  of 
Blois  and  Champaign  azure  and  blue  ;  the  Dukes 
of  Lorraine  yellow,  and  the  Dukes  of  Britanny 
black  and  white.  The  Vaflals  of  thefe  different 
Princes,  had  likewife  different  fcarves,  and  thofe 
amongft  thefe  Vaflals,  who  were  allied  to  their 
Princes,  or  filled  fome  confiderable  poft  under 
them,  blended  by  way  of  compliment  with  their 
own  particular  Livries,  a  little  binding  of  lace, 
of  various  breadths,  and  of  the  colour  of  their 
Lords  livery.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  fo  common- 
ly obferve  a  deep  green  in  the  liveries  of  the  No- 
bility of  Flanders,  and  of  the  one  half  of  Picar- 
dy  j  a  light  green  in  the  liveries  of  the  Nobility 
of  Anjou,  and  red  in  the  liveries  of  the  Nobility 
of  Burgundy;  azure  and  blue  in  the  liveries  of 
the  Nobility  of  Bleflis  and  Champaign  j  yellow 
in  the  liveries  of  the  Nobility  of  Lorraine  and  the 
Duchy  of  Bar  ;  and  black  in  the  liveries  of  the 
Nobility  of  Britanny.  The  Nobility  in  the  en- 
virons of  Paris,  who  held  immediately  of  the 
King,  have  blue  ufually  intermixed  in  their  live- 
lies,  becaufe  blue  was  the  colour  of  our  Kings. 
D  4  It 
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It  will  doubtlefs  be  afked,  why  both  white  and 
red  are  introduced  into  the  Royal  livery.  The 
reafon  is,  becaufe  white,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  has  been  from  time  immemorial,  the 
leading  and  characterise  colour  of  the  Nation  ; 
and  with  refpe&  to  red,  our  Kings  when  they 
had  a  great  Court,  were  drefTed  in  a  large  red 
cafTock,  under  a  blue  cloak  ornamented  with 
Flowers  de  luce. 

The  Champions  at  Tournaments  were  not 
obliged  to  wear  their  own  liveries  ;  they  were  at 
liberty  to  appear  in  what  whimfical  ones  they 
pleafed,  and  thefe  were  ufually  fixed  upon,  ac- 
cording to  the  favourite  colours  of  their  Ladies. 

Noblemen  and  Tradefmen,  out  of  devotion 
to  fome  Saint,  often  made  themfelves  Bondmen 
of  the  Church  dedicated  to  him,  and  no  longer 
appeared  in  any  other  drefs  than  a  little  doublet 
of  the  colour  of  his  banner,  with  an  iron  ring 
round  their  wrift  or  ancle.  It  is  highly  credible, 
that  by  a  profane  imitation  of  this  cuftom,  fome 
tender  Knight,  to  teftify  his  amorous  fervitude, 
invented  thofe  bracelets  or  rings  of  coloured  lace, 
which  are  wore  round  the  arm,  and  ferve  as  an 
ornament  to  feveral  liveries. 

Twice  a  year  the  King  distributed  red  cloaks 
lined  with  ermine  or  white  and  grey  fur,  to  the 
Kni&hts  whom  he  kept  near  his  perfon,  to  adnii- 

niftcr 
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minifter  juftice,  arid  affift  him  with  their  Coun- 
fel  in  affairs  of  State  ;  thefe  cloaks  were  called 
livery  Robes.  John  Pignerot  having  received  fe- 
veral  wounds  at  the  battle  of  Courtrai,  in  1302, 
and  having  been  trampled  for  a  confiderable  time 
under  the  horfes  feet,  languifhed  for  four  years  ; 
Though  this  Knight  could  neither  arm  himfelf^  nor 
mount  on  horfeback,  nor  try  a  caujey  yet  Philip  the 
Fair9  was  willing  that  he  Jhould  Jlill  continue  to 
Jhare  of  the  livery  Robes. 

Of  fome  Fajhiom  and  Dreffes. 

Upwards  of  400,000  Frenchmen  perifhed 
in  the  Croifades,  but  we  brought  back  with 
us  from  thefe  wars,  a  variety  of  fafhions,  and 
amongft  others  that  of  dreffing  in  long  coats. 
In  the  I2th,  I3th,  I4th  and  I5th  Centuries,  it 
was  cuftomaiy  to  wear  a  caflbck  that  reached 
down  to  the  ground.  The  Nobles  fancied,  that 
adding  a  long  train  to  this  cafTock  would  fur- 
nifli  a  pretext  for  getting  fome  one  to  carry  if, 
and  that  the  abject  employment  of  fuch  a  per- 
fon,  would  give  confequence  and  an  air  of  di- 
ftin&ion  to  the  Matter. 

None  but  Knights  had  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing a  cloak  over  the  caflbck.  The  fleeves  of 
the  cloak  being  very  wide  and  ample,  were 
D  5  tied 
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tied  up  before  at  the  bending  of  the  arm,  and 
hung  down  behind  as  low  as  the  ham.  Thefe 
cloaks  were  made  of  the  fineft  fluffs,  and  were 
lined  with  ermine,  fable,  and  white  and  grey 
furs.  Even  a  Prince  and  his  wife  could  not  wear 
gold  upon  their  cloaths,  till  fuch  time  as  he  was 
Knighted. 

For  upwards  of  three  centuries,  the  French 
had  the  external  appearance  of  peaceable  Citi- 
zens and  good  Compatriots.  No  fwords  were 
wore :  a  long  purfe  hanging  down  from  the 
girdle  was  a  mark  of  Nobility.  Thofe  rods  of 
iron  which  we  now  wear  by  our  fides,  give  us 
the  appearance  of  a  turbulent  people. 

They  covered  their  heads  with  a  hood,  or 
kind  of  capuchin,  with  a  roll,  a  top  and  tail 
hanging  behind  ;  it  was  ufually  made  of  the  fame 
kind  of  ftufF  as  the  cloak  or  caflbck,  and  was 
trimmed  with  the  fame  fort  of  fkm.  It  has  fince 
become  the  Epitogium  of  the  Preiidents  a  Mor- 
titr,  the  amefs  of  the  Canons,  and  the  cbaufft 
of  the  Advocates,  Counfellors,  Doctors,  and 
Profeflbrs  of  the  Univerfity.  Thus  the  Prefidents 
a  Mortier  wear  their  ancient  cap  round  their 
neck  j  the  Canons  upon  their  arm  ;  and  the  Ad- 
vocates, Counfellors,  and  Doctors  upon  their 
fhoulders. 

In 
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In  the  Reign  of  Char  Its  V.  they  wore  embla- 
zened  coats,  i.  e.  coats  daubed  over  with  all  the 
pieces  of  their  Efcutcheons. 

In  the  Reign  of  Charles  VI.  the  bipartite  ha- 
bit was  invented,  which  refembled  a  Vergers 
coat,  being  of  two  different  colours.  We  find 
in  a  Journal  of  thofe  times,  "  that  on  the  lyth 
of  October,  1409,  the  Sire  John  dt  Montagu  * 
was  conducted  from  the  little  Chatelet  to  the 
Halles,  being  feated  high  in  a  cart,  and  dreffcd 
in  his  livery,  viz.  a  great-coat  half  red  and  half 
white,  and  a  hood  of  the  fame,  with  a  red  buf- 
kin  and  a  white  one,  gilt  fpurs,  his  hands  tied, 
and  two  trumpets  before  him  ;  and  that  after 
his  head  was  cut  off,  his  body  was  carried  to  the 
Gibbet  of  Paris,  and  was  there  hung  up  with  his 
bufkins  and  gilt  fpurs. 

In  the  Reign  of  Francis  7.  not  contented  with 

throwing  off  the  voluminous  long  drefs,  they  run 

into  the  oppofite  extreme.     In  fome  tapiftry  of 

that  time,  this  Prince  and   his  Courtiers  are  re- 

D  6  pre- 

•  He  was  Grand  Mafter  of  the  King's  Houfliold,  and 
Superintendant  of  the  Finances.  Father  Dubreuil  fays,  that 
his  body  was  carried  to  Montfaucon,  in  a  fack,  filled  with 
fpices,  which  were  furni/hed  by  the  Celeftins,  in  order  to 
preferve  it  till  fucb  time  as  they  were  allowed  to  bury  it. 
See  the  Journal  de  Paris,  fom  I*  re^nt  dt  Charles  VI,  * 
Charles  VII.  p.  3. 
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prcfented  in  the  drefs  of  Pantaloons,  that  is  to 
fay,  in  a  doublet  with  (hort  fkirts  and  with  bree- 
ches and  ftockings  all  of  a  piece.  This  drefs  fet 
fo  clofe  upon  the  body,  and  difplayed  the  moul- 
dings of  it  fo  very  exadUy,  that  it  was  quite 
indecent.  The  graver  fort  of  people  adopted 
the  wide  breeches  of  the  Swifs,  and  the  younger 
fort  invented  the  Trouffes,  which  were  a  kind  of 
breeches  fhort  and  turned  up,  that  reached  no 
Jower  down  than  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and 
was  covered  with  a  half  petticoat ;  fo  in  the 
Reigns  of  Henry  II.  Francis  II.  Charles  IX. 
Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  except  -the  little  cloalc 
which  running  footmen  do  not  wear,  they  were 
in  every  refpecl  drefled  as  thefe  are  now  ;  and 
they  moreover  wore  little  caps  whereon  the  arms 
were  embroidered.  In  the  army  thefe  caps  were 
wore  with  deep  crowns,  which  covered  the  great- 
er part  of  the  head  ;  at  Court  and  in  the  City, 
they  were  placed  over  the  right  ear  j  the  left  ear, 
which  remained  bare,  was  ornamented  with  a 
pearl  drop  ear-ring. 

The  Women  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  VI.  had 
their  heads  drefled  in  a  high  cap,  in  the  form  of 
a  fugar-loaf  j  a  veil  was  tied  to  the  top  of  this 
cap,  and  hung  down  more  or  lefs  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  wearer.  The  veil  of  a  tradef- 
man's  wife  did  not  defcend  below  the  (boulders ; 

that 
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that  of  a  Knight's  lady,  reached  to  the  ground.— 
In  the  Reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Htnry  11.  they 
wore  little  hats  with  a  feather.  From  the  time 
of  Henry  II.  to  the  Reign  of  Htnry  JP.  they 
W6re  little  caps  with  an  aigrette. 

In  the  Reign  of  Francis  II.  the  men  difco- 
vereci,  that  a  large  belly  gave  a  majeftic  air,  and 
the  women  immediately  fancied  that  a  broad 
bottom  was  of  equal  dignity.  Falfe  bellies  and 
falfe  backfides  were  therefore  wore,  and  this  ri- 
diculous fafliion  lafted  three  or  four  years.  What 
is  mod  remarkable  is,  that  as  Toon  as  it  took 
place,  the  women  feemed  no  longer  follicitous 
about  their  faces,  and  began  to  hide  them  ;  they 
wore  a  vizor,  and  were  no  more  feen,  either  in 
the  ftreets,  in  the  walks,  a  vifuing,  or  even  at 
Church,  but  in  mafks.  Patches  fucceeded  the 
vizor,  and  it  is  faid  they  were  put  on  in  fuch 
numbers,  that  the  face  couH  hardly  be  known. 
With  refpecft  to  Rouge,  1  fhall  obferve,  that  Ge- 
nerals ufed  it  *  when  they  made  their  triumphal 
entry  into  Rome  j  and  a  pretty  woman  may 
fancy  every  day  to  be  a  day  of  triumph  for 
her. 


Beards. 

*  Sfrvius,  in  t'irg.  EC.  VI* 
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Beards. 

It  Is  a  certain  principle  that  every  Frenchman 
was  a  Soldier  ;  that  if  he  followed  any  other 
calling,  he  ceafed  to  be  a  Frenchman ;  and  that 
to  point  him  out  as  being  no  longer  of  the  nation, 
he  was  obliged  to  cut  hi:-  beard  and  hair,  which 
were  the  diftinguifhing  marks  between  a  French- 
man, and  the  conquered  people.  Young  men 
wore  only  whifkers. 

jflartCy  King  of  the  Vifigoths,  being  appre- 
henfive-of  an  attack  from  Claris,  and  wanting  to 
amufe  him  with  fine  expectations,  deflred  an  in- 
terview with  him  for  the  fake  of  touching  his 
beard  *,  or  adopting  him  ;  for  the  perfon  adop- 
ted was  taken  by  the  beard  or  whificer.  Eginard, 
Charlemain's  Secretary,  fpeaking  of  the  laft  Kings 
of  the  firft  Race,  fays,  that  they  came  to  the 
aflemblies  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  that  they  were  feated  upon 
the  Throne,  with  long  flowing  hair,  and  a  beard 
that  reached  down  to  their  ftornach  j  crint  profu- 
fo9  barba  fubmijffa. 

Robert,  (the  Grand-father  of  Hugh  Capet} 
whom  Charles  the  Simple  killed  with  his  own 
hand,  for  his  having  meditated  to  rob  him  of  the 
crown,  f  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle^  let  bit 

great 
•  Faucttf,  C,  XXI.        f  Vide  Mt*er*i,  Tom.  I.  p.  635. 
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great  white  beard  fall  beneath  the  vizor  ef  his  hel- 
metj  that  be  might  be  known  by  his  own  people. 
This  is  a  proof  that  long  beards  were  wore  un- 
der the  fecond  Race,  and  the  cuftom  continued 
under  the  firft  Kings  of  the  third  Race.  Hugh., 
Count  of  Chalons,  having  been  vanquiflied  by 
Richard,  Duke  of  Normandy,  went  and  threw 
himfelf  at  his  feet,  with  a  faddle  upon  his  back, 
to  (hew  that  he  fubmitted  entirely  to  him  :  with 
his  long  beard)  fays  the  Chronicle,  be  had  more 
the  appearance  of  a  goat  than  a  borjir, 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
the  Archbifhop  of  Rouen  declared  *  war  againft 
long  hair  :  feveral  Bifhops  joined  him,  and  it  was 
enacted  in  a  Council  of  the  year  1096,  that  thofe 
who  wore  long  hair,  Jhould  be  excluded  from  the 
Church  during  their  lives ,  and  /hould  not  be  pray- 
ed for  after  death.  This  ftep  differently  affeaed 
different  minds :  it  occafioned  fo  much  diftur- 
bance,  invective  and  keen  difpute,  for  feveral 
years,  that  the  oppofite  parties  may  both  brag  of 
having  had  martyrs  in  their  caufe. 

About  the  year  1 146,  upon  the  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  celebrated  Peter  Lombard^  who 
was  afterwards  Bilhop  of  Paris,  Lewis  P/I. 
thought  it  a  matter  of  confcience  §  to  give  an 

exam- 

*  Hift.  des  Archereques  de  Pouen,  par  P.Ptmtraye,  C,  VIII. 
$  Vid,  Rob.  Cenain,  Hiji.  Gallica. 
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example  of  fubmiffion  to  the  commands  of  the 
Bifhops,  on  th«  fubjecl:  of  long  hair,  he  did 
not  only  fhorten  that,  but  even  fhaved  his  beard. 
Leonora  of  Aquitaine,  a  vivacious,  flighty,  jocofe 
Princefs,  whom  he  had  married,  rallied  him 
upon  his  fhort  hair  and  (haven  chin  ;  he  de- 
voutly replied  to  her,  that  thofe  things  were 
not  to  be  jefted  with.  A  woman  who  once 
begins  to  find  her  hufband  ridiculous,  feldom 
hefitates  about  affairs  of  gallantry,  if  fhe  has 
the  lead  turn  that  way.  Leonora  had  pleafure 
in  the  love  and  affiduities  of  the  Prince  of  An- 
tioch.  Lewis  VIL  perceived  it,  and  repented 
having  carried  her  into  Syria.  Upon  his  return 
from  the  Croifade,  he  upbraided  her  in  the 
fharpeft  manner ;  fhe  replied  with  much  haugh- 
tinefs,  and  concluded  with  propofing  a  divorce 
to  him,  adding,  that  fhe  knew  how  to  pro- 
cure one,  as  a  trick  bad  been  put  upon  her  j 
for  that  jhe  thought  to  bait  married  a  Princet 
and  Jhe  bad  wedded  nothing  but  a  Monk  *.  The 
mifunderftanding  betwixt  them  unhappily  in- 
creafed,  and  their  marriage  was  diflolved.  Six, 
weeks  after  (he  was  efpoufed  to  Henry^  Duke 
of  Normandy,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  afterwards 
King  of  England,  who  obtained  with  her,  by 
way  of  dower,  Poitou  and  Guyenne.  Hence 

arofe 

•  .Vtztrai,  Vol.  II,  p.  103* 
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arofe  thofe  wars  which  ravaged  France  for  300 
years.  Upwards  of  three  millions  of  French- 
men periihed,  becaufe  an  Archbifhop  was  of- 
fended with  long  hair  j  becaufe  a  King  had  cut 
his  hair  and  fhaved  his  beard,  and  becaufe  his 
wife  looked  upon  him  as  ridiculous  with  his 
fhort  hair  and  (haven  chin. 

Francis  I.  having  been  wounded  on  Epi- 
phany's day,  1521,  by  a  firebrand,  carelefsly 
thrown  from  a  window,  was  obliged  to  have 
his  hair  cut  off.  Fearful  left  he  fhould  have 
the  air  of  a  Monk,  with  the  hood  of  that 
time,  his  head  fhaved  and  no  beard,  he  thought 
of  wearing  a  hat,  and  letting  his  beard  grow. 
Long  beards,  then,  once  more  came  in  fafhion, 
and  continued  fo  during  the  Reigns  of  Henry  II. 
Francis  II.  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  IJL 

In  1526,  Francis  Olivier,  who  was  after- 
wards Chancellor,  could  not  be  admitted  Maf- 
ter  of  Requefts  in  Parliament,  without  having 
his  long  beard  fhaved,  if  he  wanted  to  ajjijl  at 
the  pleadings.  Peter  Lenot,  in  1556,  being  ap- 
pointed to  a  Canonfhip  of  Notre- Dame,  the 
Chapter  objected  for  a  very  confiderable  time 
againft  his  long  beard,  but  confented  at  laft, 
that  he  fhould  be  received  without  having  it 
cut  off,  though  this  was  derogating  from  the 
Statutes  of  the  Church.  Thefe  two  examples 

dc- 
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demonftrate,  that  every  body  in  France,  ex- 
cept Ecclefiaftics  and  Magistrates,  then  wore 
long  beards.  //  mujl  have  been  very  pleafantt 
fays  the  Abbe  de  St.  Real,  (De  1'ufagc  de  PHif- 
toire,  Dilc.  5.)  to  fee  all  the  gay  and  warlike 
youth  of  the  Court  of  Francis  I.  with  as  long 
beards  as  they  could  pojjibly  have^  wbilji  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  grand  Chamber  were  jhaved^ 
as  the  Miniont  of  Henry  III  were  afterwards. 
The  Abbe  de  St.  Real,  is  m  ftaken.  The 
Dukes  of  Joyfufc,  tfEpernon^  ^uelus^  S.  Mai- 
grt'n,  and  other  Courtiers,  or  Mignons  of 
Henry  111.  were  not  fhaved  ;  it  is  certain  that 
they  wore  long  beards,  as  was  done  in  the 
Reign  of  Francis  7.  and  Henry  11.  As  to  the 
fhaved  chins  of  the  Gentlemen  cf  the  grand 
Chamber,  thefe  are  my  fentiments  :  We  have 
feen  that  Lewis  VIL  left  off  wearing  a  long 
beard  about  the  year  1146,  and  that  it  came 
in  fafhion  again  in  1521.  The  Parliament 
were  doubtlefs  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  not 
to  conform  to  this  new  mode,  which  was  at 
firft  followed  by  none  but  Courtiers,  as  it  would 
have  have  been  affecting  their  airs ;  and  in 
thofe  times,  a  Magiftrate  who  affected  the  Court 
fafhions,  and  was  often  feen  there,  was  thought 
to  be  fold,  or  ready  to  fell  himfilf  for  favours. 
The  King's  fcrvants,  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  11, 

having 
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baring  rcprefented  to  the  Chambers  aflembled, 
that  certain  Officers  belonging  to  the  Parlia- 
ment had  appeared  too  bufy  at  the  Louvre, 
ail  Magiftrates  were  forbid  to  attend  the  King 
or  his  Minifters  without  leave,  that  they  might 
not  come  to  play  the  Courtier  amongjl  Magiflratei) 
after  having  bttn  aftlng  the  Magijlrate  amongft 
Courtiers. 

In  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV  the  beard  was 
ihortened  j  it  was  worn  only  three  fingers  in 
length  under  the  chin,  in  the  (bape  of  a  fan, 
rounded,  and  fet  off  with  two  Jong  ftiff  whif- 
kers,  in  the  manner  of  a  cat's  beard.  After- 
wards, only  the  two  whifkers  were  retained, 
with  a  little  toupee  of  hair  in  the  middle,  and 
quite  round  the  under  lip.  Marflial  Bajfimpierrt 
faid,  that  all  the  alteration  he  had  found  in 
the  world  after  twelve  years  imprifonment,  was 
that  the  men  had  loft  their  beards,  and  the  hor- 
fes  their  tails.  The  Royal  was  for  a  confide- 
rable  time  the  fafhionable  whifker,  in  the  Reign 
of  Ltwis  XIV. 

Whilft  the  fan  beards  were  in  vogue,  they 
were  kept  in  that  form,  with  preparations  of 
wax,  which  gave  the  hair  an  agreeable  fmell, 
and  the  colour  that  was  defired.  The  beard 
was  drefled  over  night,  and  that  it  might  not 
get  out  of  order  whilft  the  perfon  was  afleep, 

it 
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it  was  inclofed  in  a  bigote'le  *,  or  kind  of  bag 

made  on  purpofe, 

wfi   if,    vat  «.  r    i..!  M/a«a 

Fefthah  and  Diversions. 

It  was  in  thofe  Aflemblies  called  Ceurs  pie- 
nitres^  (full  Courts)  that  the  magnificence  of  our 
Kings  was  difplayed.  Thefe  Aflemblies,  to 
which  all  the  Nobility  were  invited,  were  held 
twice  f  a  year,  at  Eafter,  and  on  All  Saint's 
day,  or  at  Chriftmas.  For  feven  or  eight  days 
that  they  continued,  the  King  drefled  in  all 
the  pomp  of  Majefty,  eat  in  public,  with  the 
Crown  on  his  head,  and  never  quitted  it,  but 
when  he  retired  to  reft.  The  Lords  temporal 
and  fpiritual  were  at  his  table.  The  Conftable 
and  other  great  Officers,  received  and  ferved 

up 

*  The  bag   which  the  Devotees  burg  at   their    girdle  :• 
diftribute  alms,  was  alfo  called  bigotclle. 

•f  Our  Kings  alfo  held  Court  plait™,  at  their  Corona- 
tion, upon  their  Marriage,  at  the  Baptifm  of  their  Chil- 
dren, and  when  they  created  them  Knights.  Thefc  Feftivals 
did  not  fail  to  attract  a  great  number  of  quacks,  juggler;, 
rope  dancers,  merry  Andrews  and  Mimes.  The  merry  An- 
drews told  (lories,  thofe  who  were  called  juggler?,  played 
upon  a  cymbal,  whilft  monkeys,  dogs,  and  bears  danced.  It 
is  faid  that  the  Mimes  excelled  in  their  Art,  and  tint  by 
their  geftures,  attitudes,  and  poftures,  they  exprefled  a  paf- 
fage  in  Hiftory,  as  clearly  and  pathetically,  as  if  they  h.d 
.  recited  it. 
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up  the  diflies  on  horfeback.  At  the  Dinner 
of  the  Inauguration  of  Charles  VL  fays  FroiJJart9 
(Tom  II.  cap.  6.)  the  Dukes  of  Brabant ,  jfnjou, 
Bern,  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  that  Prince's  un- 
ties, were  feated  at  table  at  a  good  dijiance  from 
him,  with  the  Archbifiup  of  Rheims,  and  ether 
Prelates  upon  his  right  hand.  The  Sires  de 
Couci,  de  CHJfin,  de  la  Trimouille,  the  fea  Admi- 
ral and  others,  ferved  upon  high  horfes,  all  covered 
and  ornamented  with  cloth  of  gold.  Every  fer- 
vice  was  introduced  to  the  found  of  flutes  and 
hautboys.  At  the  Entremets,  twenty  Heralds  at 
Arms  advanced,  each  with  a  cup  in  his  hand, 
filled  with  gold  and  filver  pieces,  which  he  threw 
to  the  populace,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  the 
grand  Monarch's  bounty. 

On  Whitfunday,  1313,  Philip  the  Fair, 
created  his  three  fons  Knights,  with  all  the  cere- 
monies of  ancient  Chivalry.  The  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  whom  he  had  invited, 
crofTed  the  fea  on  purpofe,  and  were  prefent 
at  this  feaft,  with  a  great  number  of  their  Ba- 
rons. It  lafted  eight  days,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  drefles,  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  the 
feafls,  and  the  variety  of  the  diverfions,  rendered 
it  one  of  the  moft  fuperb  and  entertaining  Fefti- 
vals  ever  known.  *  The  Princes  and  Lords  chan- 
ged 
*  Hifh  de  Parit,  Tom,  I,  p,  531. 
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ged  their  drefs  thrice  a  day,  The  Parifiam  re- 
prefented  Jeveral  Jhews  ;  at  one  timt  the  glory  of 
the  blejfed ;  at  another  the  torments  of  the  damned ; 
then  various  forts  of  animals :  This  la  ft  reprefenta- 
tion  was  called  the  procejfion  of  the  Fox. 

*  Will  it  be  credited  that  in  feveral  Cathe- 
drals, the  proceflion  of  the  Afs  was  exhibited  ? 
The  Sub- Deacons,  and  Children  of  the  Choir, 
after  having  decorated  an  Afs's  back  with  a  large 
hood  f,  went  and  received  him  at  the  Church 
porch,  finging  a  ridiculous  Anthem,  which  con- 
tained a  verfe  to  this  purpofe,  that  the  virtue  of 
an  Aft  bad  enriched  the  Clergy. 

Aurum  de  Arabia, 

Thus  W  Myrrbam  de  Saba 

Tulit  in  Ecclefta 

Virtus  Afenaria  J. 

To  return  to  the  Court  feafts,  the  name  of 
Entremets  §  was  given  to  thole  decorations  which 

were 

*  Vide  MiT.  Boluxe,  the  King's  Library. 

f  Regiftre  de  la  Cathedrale  d'Aatuo. 

J  Memoire  peur  fervir  a  1'Hiftoire  de  la  fete  del  Four, 
p.  »£. 

§  Entrtmtti,  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they  were  invented 
to  arnufe  the  guefts,  during  the  Intervals  of  the  Service!  of 
a  grand  Feaft.  This  word  has  alfo  been  long  in  ufe  in 
theatrical  Reprcfentations,  inflead  of  the  word  httrMi. 
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were  moved  about  the  Salloon,  representing  Ci- 
ties, Caftles,  and  Gardens,  with  fountains  of 
all  kinds  of  liquor.  *  When  our  King  Char" 
les  V.  gave  a  dinner  to  the  Emperor  Charles  IV, 
in  1378,  after  Mafs  was  celebrated,  the  guefts 
were  conducted  by  the  Gallery  des  Mercient 
into  the  great  Hall  of  the  Palace,  where  the  ta- 
bles were  laid.  The  King  feated  himfelf  bet- 
wixt the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  the  Romans. 
There  were  three  large  Buffets,  the  firft  fet  out 
with  gold  plate,  the  fecond  with  filver  gilt  plate, 
and  the  third  with  filver  plate.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  Dinner,  the  Entremets  began.  §  A 
ihip  with  mads,  fails,  and  rigging  was  feen  firft  ; 
fhe  had  for  colours  the  arms  of  the  City  of  Jeru- 
falem  :  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  appeared  upon  deck, 
accompanied  by  feveral  Knights  armed  cap-a-pee. 
The  fhip  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  Hall, 
without  the  machine,  which  fet  it  in  motion, 
being  perceptible.  Then  the  City  of  Jerufalem 
appeared,  with  all  its  Towers  lined  with  Sara- 
cens. The  (hip  approached  the  City ;  the  Chrif- 
tians  landed  and  began  the  aflault  $  the  befieged 
made  a  good  defence  ;  feveral  fcaling  ladders 
were  thrown  down  ;  but  at  length  the  City  was 
taken.  Dinner  being  finished,  the  apparatus  for 

wafh- 

•  Hift.  d'AIlemagne,  par  le    P.  Btrrt. 
§  CtfiJKwt  dt  fijam,  C.  XLI.  Partie  3me. 
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\vafhingwas  introduced,  and  the  King  and  Em- 
peror wafhed  together.  Then,  according  to  an- 
cient cuftom,  wine,  fpices,  or  comfits  were  fet 
upon  the  table. 

Charles  IX.  having  gone  to  dine  with  a  Gen- 
tleman neaf  Carcaflbnne,  the  ceiling  opened  at 
the  end  of  the  Repaft,  a  thick  cloud  defcended, 
and  burft  with  an  explofion  like  that  of  thunder, 
when  there  fell  a  fhower  of  fugar  plums  in  the 
form  of  hail,  followed  by  a  gentle  dew  of  per- 
fumed water. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Cities  through  which 
the  King  pafled,  endeavoured,  as  they  do  at 
prefent,  to  difplay  their  genius  and  joy,  by  de- 
vices, emblems,  and  allegorical  figures.  Upon 
the  entry  of  Lewis  XI.  into  Tournay,  in  the 
year  1463,  *  the  prettieft  girl  of  the  City  defcen- 
ded from  the  top  of  the  gale  by  a  machine ;  whs, 
in  fainting  the  King^  opened  her  robe  before  her 
bofom,  where  there  was  a  heart  very  finely  Jhaped ; 
which  heart  parted  afunder,  and  a  large  Flower 
de  luce  ijfutd  forth,  which  Jhe  prefented  to  the 
King  in  the  name  of  the  City,  faying  :  Sire,  1  am 
a  Virgin,  and  fo  is  the  City  \,  for  it  never  was 
taken,  nor  ever  turned  again/1  the  Kings  of  France, 

every 

*    Mcrfrtltl,    Vol.    III.    p.     ICT. 

J  Tcumai,  which  Trance  was  inclinable  to  cede  to  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria,  was  the  cradle  of  the  French,  and  of  the 
Monarchy  in  Gaul. 
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gvery  one  of  its  inhabitants  having  a  Flower  de  luce 
in  his  heart. 

For  the  feven  or  eight  days  that  the  Court 
plfnieres  continued,  there  were  tilting  and  tourna- 
ments, and  a  ball  after  fupper.  Lewis  XII.  held 
Cours  plenieres  at  Milan  *,  in  1501,  where 
there  were  very  magnificent  Balls,  at  which  the 
Cardinals  deNarbonne  and  St.  Severin  danced  f. 
Cardinal  Palavicini  relates,  that  in  1562,  the 
Fathers  aflembled  at  the  Council  of  Trente,  de- 
liberated upon  giving  a  ball  to  Philip  II.  King 
of  Spain  j  that  all  the  Ladies  of  the  City  were 
invited  to  it ;  that  Cardinal  de  Mantoue  opened 
the  ball,  and  that  Philip  II.  and  all  the  Fathers 
of  the  Council  danced. 

Our  Kings  ufed  to  take  delight  in  making 
wild  beafts  fight  together.  The  Monk  of  St. 
Gal  relates,  that  in  the  court  of  the  Abbey  de 
Ferrieres,  at  a  battle  between  a  Lion  and  a  Bull, 
Pepin  the  Short,  who  knew  there  were  fome  Lads 
that  were  merry  upon  his  low  ftature,  afked 
them,  which  amongjl  you  finds  bimjelf  courageous 
enough,  to  go  and  kill,  or  Je par ate,  tbofe  terrible 
animals  ?  Perceiving  that  no  one  offered  bimfelf, 
and  that  the  very  propofal  made  them  tremble, 
VOL.  II.  E  well 

*  Vie  du  Cardinal  d'Amboife. 

f  Abrcge  Chronologique  dc  St,  RtmuaM,  Religicux  Feuil- 
l*nt. 
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well  then,  added  he,  1  will  go.  He  went  down 
from  his  feat,  drew  his  fabre,  killed  the  Lion, 
flruck  off  the  bull's  head  with  another  ftroke, 
and  afterwards  looking  frernly  at  the  joker?, 
Learn,  faid  he,  that  Jlature  adds  nothing  to  cou- 
rage, and  that  1  Can  overthrow  thofe  haughty 
men  who  dare  to  defpife  me,  jujl  as  little  David 
overthrew  the  giant  Goliah.  It  feems  the  truth 
of  this  affair  was  not  queftiorred,  when  the  porch 
of  Notre-Dame  was  credit d  :  we  there  fee  the 
Statue  of  King  Pepin,  fword  in  hand,  over  a 
Lion. 

Francis  1.  being  at  Amboife,  amongft  other 
amufements  with  which  he  wanted  to  divert  the 
Ladies,  propofed  to  take  one  of  the  moft  enor- 
mous bears  of  the  foreft  alive.  This  animal  *, 
which  was  brought  into  the  Court  yard  of  the 
Caftle,  becoming  furious  from  little  darts  and 
wifps  of  fhaw  which  were  lanced  at  him  from 
the  windows,  run  up  the  great  flair- cafe,  and 
broke  into  the  Ladies  Apartment.  Frarcit  1. 
forbid  any  one  to  approach  the  bear,  but  wait- 
ing for  him,  fheathed  his  cutlafs  in  his  head 
between  his  eyes,  and  when  he  fell,  turned  him 
on  the  other  fide  with  only  his  hand  :  this  Prince 
was  at  that  time  no  more  than  25  years  of  age. 

Ftoh. 

*  Hifl.  Mff,  dt  la  Tturtinf,  the  Kiag'a  Library. 
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Fools. 

In  the  Archives  of  the  City  of  Troye,  in 
Champaigne,  a  Letter  of  Charles  V.  is  preferved, 
wherein  be  acquaint!  the  Mayor  and  Sheriff's,  that 
bis  fool  is  dead,  and  that  they  muft  fend  him  an- 
other,  according  to  cuJJom.  Our  Kings  kept 
fools,  who  were  titular  officers,  and  what  is  very 
remarkable,  they  creeled  monuments  to  their 
memory.  In  the  Regifters  of  the  Chamber  of 
Accounts  may  be  feen  *,  that  this  fame  Cha-rlts 
V.  this  wife  Prince,  caufed  a  tomb  to  be  creeled 
for  one  of  his  fools,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Germain 
de  1'Auxerrois  j  and  that  he  had  a  fimilar  one 
creeled  to  the  memory  of  Thevenin,  another  of 
his  fools,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Maurice  de  Senli. 
//  is  compsfed,  fays  Sauva/,  of  a  tomb  offree-Jlone^ 
8  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  by  4  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  In  the  middle  is  a  figure  drcjfed  in  a  long 
habit,  lying  upon  one  fide,  the  feet  of  which  are  of 
alabajier  inlaid,  as  is  likewife  thtface.  The  head 
is  drejffed  in  a  leathern  cap  which  endi  in  a  tuft  j 
the  Jhoulders  are  covered  with  a  frock  made  in  the 
Jhapt  of  a  capuchin  ;  there  are  two  bags  upon  the 
bojom,  and  a  play-thing  in  the  hand.  There  art 
a  great  number  of  little  figures  cut  with  incredible 
delicacy  and  patience^  in  niches  round  this  tomb. 
£2  An 

Tom.  I.  p.  331,  and  Tom.  III.  p.  34. 
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An  Epitaph  is  inscribed  upon  it  to  the  fallowing 
purpofe. 

Here  lies  Thevenin  de  St.  Lcgier,  Fool  to  our 
Lord  the  King,  who  departed  this  life,  July 
irth.  in  the  year  of  grace  1374.  Prty  t» 
God  for  bis  Soul. 

Funerals. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  fubjeft  of  Funerals, 
I  fhall  fay  fomething  of  Chriftenings.  Children, 
and  grown  perfons  who  were  baptifed,  were 
drefled  in  white  robes,  which  they  wore  for 
eight  days.  Queen  Clotilda,  fays  Gregory  of 
Tours,  (Lib.  II.  cap.  29.)  was  delivered  of  a  boy 
who  was  called  Ingomer  j  he  lived  but  a  few  days, 
end  jlill  were  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  white 
rtbes  which  he  had  been  drejfid  in  at  his  Ckrijien- 
ing.  The  Church  was  hung  with  white. 

The  Monk  of  St.  Gal  relates,  that  Lewis  k 
Delonnaire,  whofe  example  was  followed  by  the 
Lords  of  his  Court,  made  rich  prefents  to  the 
Normans  who  defired  to  be  baptifed  ;  that  one 
year  during  the  Eafter  holydays,  thefe  pirates 
came  in  fuch  numbers,  that  there  were  not 
white  robes  fufficient  to  give  to  them  all ;  that 
fome  were  made  in  a  hurry,  and  that  a  Norman 
Lord  having  looked  at  a  robe  which  was  brought 

him, 
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him,  threw  it  on  the  ground  with  indignation, 
fwearing,  it  was  at  leaft  the  twentieth  time 
that  he  had  come  to  be  baptifed,  and  that  he  had 
never  been  prefented  with  fuch  a  rafcally  robe. 
Such,  unfortunately,  are  the  greateft  partoftha 
Conversions  which  the  Miffionaries  glory  in. 

The  baptifmal  Fonts,  which  are  ufed  at  the 
Chriftenings  of  the  Children  of  France,  are  kept 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Vincennes.  They  confift 
of  a  copper  vafc,  in  the  form  of  an  antique  ba- 
fon,  covered  all  over  with  plates  of  filver,  where- 
on human  figures  are  fo  artfully  cut,  that  the 
copper  is  only  feen,  as  it  were,  by  threads. 
This  vafe  was  made,  according  to  Godefroy  *, 
in  897  ;  but  he  is  miftaken  ;  it  was  provided  for 
the  Chriftening  of  Philip  AugufluS)  born  Augujl 
I2th,  u66. 

At  Lewis  JT/Ah's  Chrifrening,  Lewis  XIII: 
permitted  all  thofe  who  had  been  profecuted, 
for  any  action  that  was  not  really  difhonour- 
able,  to  return  into  the  Kingdom  ;  but  they 
could  not  have  their  pardon  confirmed,  ////  they 
bad  previously  Jerved  three  fuccejjive  months,  at 
their  own  expence,  in  fame  Regiment.  A  hun- 
dred of  thefe  who  compofed  a  Company,  were 
cut  to  pieces  at  the  attack  of  one  of  the  works, 
at  the  fiege  of  Brifac. 

Let 

•  Ceremonial  Franjoii,  Tcm.  II.  p.  176. 
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Let  us  now  enter  upon  Funerals.  Grtgory 
of  Tours  relates,  (Lib.  II.  cap.  35.)  that  Algaric^ 
King  of  the  Vifigoths,  wrote  to  Clovis,  if  my 
Brother  pleafts  we  will  have  an  inttrvlew.  The 
cuftom  therefore  among  Kings  of  giving  one  an- 
other the  title  of  brother  is  very  ancient  ;  but 
they  did  not  put  on  mourning  for  each  other, 
unlefs  they  were  near  relations. 

Fredegonda  ordered  that  the  fame  ceremonies 
fliould  be  obferved  at  the  funeral  of  her  eldeft 
fon  Clodebtrty  as  at  thofe  of  Kings  :  all  the  Lords 
and  Ladies  afiifted  in  mourning,  with  their  hair 
difhevelled,  and  powder'd  with  ajhes. 

The  Tombs  of  the  Kings  of  the  firft  Race 
after  Clwis,  confided  only  of  a  large  ftone  hol- 
lowed deep,  and  covered  with  another  in  the 
form  of  a  vault.  There  were  neither  figures 
nor  epitaphs  upon  thefe  ftones.  On  the  infide 
fbme  Infcriptions  were  engraven,  and  here  they 
were  extravagantly  *  magnificent. 

The 
"  VV  W*\J> 

•  By  the  ad.  Art.  of  the  9th  Chap,  of  the  Salique  Laws, 
he  who  fliall  take  up  a  Corpfe  to  rob  it,  is  forbid  the 
life  of  fire  And  water.  Hit  wife  was  not  allowed  to  alM 
him,  nor  to  live  with  him,  till  fuch:  time  as  he  had  made 
the  relations  of  the  deceafed  fuch  fatisfa&ion  as  they  de- 
fired  ;  moreover  flares  were  ported,  or  people  were  hired, 
to  watch  and  guard  tho/e  tombs  «mi  public  burying- pfacw. 
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The  Tomb  of  Cbilderlc  II.  was  difcovered 
in  1646,  in  the  Abbey  of  Sr.  Germain  des  Prez, 
and  there  were  found  in  it  a  belt,  fword,  a 
bit  of  a  Diadem  of  golden  tiflue,  a  golden  clafp, 
weighing  about  8  ounces,  a  cryftal  vafe,  filled 
with  perfumes,  from  which  fome  odour  ftill  ex- 
haled, Come  poignards,  and  feveral  fquare  pieces 
of  filver,  whereon  was  impreffed  the  figure  of  a 
two- headed  ferpent  *,  probably  to  fignify  that 
this  Prince  was  treacheroufly  murdered.  A 
French  Lord  whom  he  had  treated  very  un- 
worthily, {tabbed  him  with  the  Queen  hia  wife 
and  their  children,  in  the  foreft  of  Livri. 

It  feems  they  did  not  begin  to  infert  Epi- 
taphs upon  the  Tombs  of  our  Kings  till  the  time 
of  the  fecond  Race.  Eginard  gives  us  that 
which  was  written  in  the  Church  of  Notre- 
Dame  of  Aix  U-Chapelle,  over  Charlemains 
grave.  It  is  very  fimple  j 

Here  lies  the  Body  of  Charles  the  great  and  or- 
thodox Ernperor.  He  glorioujly  extended  the 
Empire  of  the  French,  and  reigned  happily 
for  for  ty-f even  years.  He  died  in  the  /even- 
tieth  f  year  of  his  age,  January  28th,  814. 

E4  His 

«  This  Serpent  ha$  one  of  its  heads  where  the  tail  ihould 
be,  and  is  the  fymbol  of  treachery. 
f  He  >vas  72  years  of  age. 
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His  body  after  being  embalmed,  was  interred 
in  a  vault :  he  was  feated  on  a  Throne,  and  I 
believe,  is  the  only  perfon  that  ever  was  buried 
*  fitting.  He  was  drefled  in  his  imperial  Robes, 
with  a  hair  cloth  underneath  j  his  joyeufe  was 
girt  by  his  fide  ;  this  was  the  name  of  his  fword. 
He  feemed  to  look  up  to  Heaven,  and  his  head 
was  ornamented  with  a  golden  chain  in  the  form 
of  a  Diadem  ;  he  held  a  golden  globe  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  refted  upon  the  book  of 
the  Evangelifts,  which  was  placed  upon  his  knees ; 
his  golden  fcepter  and  fhield  were  hung  againft 
the  wall  before  him  }  the  vault,  after  being  filled 
with  perfumes,  aromatic  herbs,  and  great  trea- 
fure  J,  was  fhut  and  fealed  up.  Formerly  a  man 
was  very  magnificently  drefled  in  a  mighty  plain 
tomb  ;  now  he  is  covered  with  nothing  but  a 
(hroud  in  a  tomb,  whofe  external  part  is  very 
fuperb. 

The  ancient  Chronicles  relate,  that  Charle- 
main,  caufed  thi  body  of  Roland,  who  was  tilled 
at  Roactveaux,  in  778,  to  be  opentd  and  tmbalmed 
f  with  balm,  myrrh,  and  aloes.  The  obfejuies 

and 

•  Travellers  tell  ut  of  certain  people  in  America,  who 
bury  their  de«d  in  this  pofture. 

\  Et  rtplcvcrunt  fjm  ftpuUrum  artmatibui,  &  baljamo  & 
mufto  &  tbtfaurit  muftis  in  aura.  Duchefne,  Vol.  II.  p.  $7. 

•f  D,  Btufuet,  Vol.  V.  p.  joj. 
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tnd  fervices  of  the  dead  were  Jung  by  Minijiers 
of  the  holy  Churchy  with  many  lights.  .  .  .  the 
body  was  carried  by  two  mules  to  the  City  of  Blaye^ 
in  a  gilt  bier  covered  with  rich  filk  dr  apery  y  and 
received  very  honourable  burial,  his  trujiy  fword 
being  placed  at  his  beady  and  his  Olifant  *  at 
his  feet  in  honour  of  our  Lordt  and  as  a  fign  of 
bis  great  prowtfi. 

I  At  the  Funeral  of  Philip  dugujluiy  Cardinal 
Conrady  Legate  from  the  Holy  See,  and  ffilltam, 
Archbifhop  of  Rheims,  difputed  who  fLouId  have 
the  honour  of  finging  high  Mafs.  To  bring  them 
to  a  reconciliation,  it  was  agreed  f  that  they 
fliould  fing  it  together  at  two  different  Altars, 
and  that  thejother  Prelates,  Clergy,  Monks,  and 
the  Congregation,  fhould  make  the  refponfes, 
as  if  only  one  were  officiating. 

The  body  of  St.  Lewis's  fon,  who  died  in 
the  i6th  year  of  his  age,  was  firft  carried  to  St. 
Denis,  and  from  thence  to  the  Abbey  of  Royau- 
mont,  where  it  was  interred.  The  greateft 
Lords  of  the  Kingdom  bore  ||  the  Coffin  by  turns, 
E  5  upon 

•  This  was  a  fmall  horn  which  Paltdines  and  Knights 
Errant  ufed  to  wind,  to  call  the  enemy  and  to  bid  bim 
defiance. 

J  Rigord,    p.    266. 

f  Hift.   de  Parii,   Tom.  I.  p.  268. 

|  Cuil,  Nangii,  Cbronij.  p,  371. 
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upon  their  (houlders  ;  and  Henry  111,  King  of 
England,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  bore  it  him- 
felf  for  fome  time,  as  a  feudatory  of  the  Crown. 
At  the  porch  of  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame, 
King  Philip  III.  took  upon  his  flioulders  the  re- 
mains of  his  father  St.  Lewis,  and  carried  them 
as  far  as  St.  Denis,  accompanied  by  the  Arch- 
biflaops,  Bifhops  and  Abbes,  with  the  mitre  upon 
their  beads,  and  the  crofs  in  their  hands.  A 
crofs  was  fixed  at  every  place  where  they  flop- 
ped j  there  were  feven  of  thefe,  fome  of  which 
have  been  removed  j  the  firft  was  near  the  Cor- 
poration of  St.  Chaumont :  they  were  a  fort  of 
{lone  pyramids,  with  the  flatucs  of  the  three 
Kings,  and  a  crucifix  at  top. 

Philip  the  Fair,  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Phi- 
lip 1JJ.  fixed  the  feat  of  Parliament,  It  feems 
this  Aflembly  begun  from  that  time  to  enjoy 
the  honour  of  carrying  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
Kings,  or  the  four  corner*  of  the  pall.  :  The 
Members  of  Parliament  bare  the  body  of  Kiug 
John  *,  as  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  do  with 
the  other  Kings. 

Tht  body  of  Jane  de  Bourbon,  wife  to 
Charles  V.  (fays  the  fame  Chronicle,)  was  placed 
upon  a  bed  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  ;  a  piece  of 

•*l*  .''.H-fW 

#  A^i  of  Peirefe.  Chronicle  de  St.  Denis. 
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very  fine  Unnen  *,  was  fpread  over  her  face ,  but 
not  Jo  as  to  prevent  its  being  feen  ;  Jhe  held  in  her 
right  hand  a  J "ma II  rod  with  a  rofe  at  the  end  of  it, 
and  afcepter  in  her  left  j  tht  Provojl  of  the  Mer- 
chants and  Sherffi  bore  a  fear  let  Canopy,  fupport- 
ed  by  four  lances ;  the  Parliament  were  round  the 
bed,  and  four  Preftdents  held  the  corners  of  the 
cloth  of  gold. 

At  the  Funeral  of  Charles  Fl.  they  thought 
of  inclofing  the  body  in  a  Coffin  §,  and  of 
making  a  wax  effigy  drefled  in  the  royal  robes 
and  ornaments.  I  cannot  difcover  any  confl- 
cierable  alterations  from  that  time  in  the  cere- 
monies obferved  in  the  proceffions  and  interments 
of  our  Kings. 

.  .  .  .  f  4t  The  Gentlemen  of  the  Univerfity, 
"  all  the  Graduates  in  Arts,  Medecine,  Law, 
*'  Theology  and  other  faculties,  marched  in 
"  proceffion.  Mylord  the  Reclor  had  propofed 
'*  to  bring  the  whole  body  of  the  Students, 
E  6  *'  amount- 

*  Hift.  de  1'Abbaye  de  St.  Denis,  par  D.  Felibie*,  Lib. 
V.  p.  289. 

§  Cbarlet  VH.**  Coffin  was  according  to  Monflrelet,  made  of 
Cyprefs.  The  Church  of  Notre  Dame  was  hung  with  cloth, 
of  a  mixt  colour  between  green  and  blue.  The  Abbefs 
of  Montmartre  and  her  Nuns  came  out  of  their  Convent, 
and  faluted  the  body  in  the  Village  of  la  Chapelle.  Vide 
Mattbieu  de  Couci, 

f  Pompe  Funebre  de  Cbarla  VIIL 
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**  amounting  to  upwards  of  25,000  ;  but  to 
"  avoid  confufion,  only  thefe  Graduates  were 
•*  allowed  to  walk,  amounting  in  all  to  bet- 
"  ween  four  and  five  thoufand. 
"  .  ...  The  twenty- four  Salt-Porters  of  the 
"  City,  called  Hannouars,  marched  ;  who  faid 
"  that  they  had  a  privilege  to  carry  the  body  of 
"  the  faid  Lord  the  King  *,  from  Paris  to  the 
"  hanging  crofs,  near  St.  Denis ;  but  it  was 
**  told  them,  that  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Cham- 
"  ber  fhould  carry  it,  without  prejudice  how- 
'*  ever  to  the  privileges  of  the  faid  Hannouars. 
Upon  what  foundation  could  they  lay  claim 
to  this  privilege  r  The  following  is  my  conjec- 
ture :  The  art  of  embalming  bodies  was  loft ; 
they  were  cut  to  pieces  and  falted  §,  after  being 
boiled  in  water  ||,  to  feparate  the  bones  from  the 
flcfhj  probably  the  falt-carriers  were  appoint- 
ed 

•  They  had  carried  the  bodies  of  Cbarlei  VI.  Ctarlei  VII. 
and  Henry  IV.  De  Thou,  Tom.  XV.  Book  III. 

§  Hntry  V.  King  of  England,  and  pretended  King  of 
France,  dying  at  Vincennes,  in  the  Month  of  April,  1422, 
his  body  was  cut  to  pieces  and  boiled  in  a  caldron,  till 
the  flefh  Separated  from  the  bones.  The  water  was  thrown 
into  a  burying  ground,  and  the  bones  and  flelh  put  into 
a  leaden  coffer,  with  feveral  kinds  of  fpice,  and  things 
odoriferous  and  well  fcented.  J.  Juvenal  dtt  Urfni. 

0  This  water  was  thrown  with  much  devotion  into  a 
burying  ground. 
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cd  for  thefe  coarfe  and  barbarous  operations,  and 
obtained  the  honour  of  carrying  thefe  Shocking 
fragments  (which  was  through  pride  difputed) 
to  reft. 

...."*  Sixteen  Gentlemep  of  the  Cham- 
"  her,  marched,  carrying  the  Litter  or  bed  of 
11  State,  which  confifted  of  a  matrafs,  a  large 
'*  Holland  fheet,  a  large  black  velvet  cloth  con* 
'*  taining  fifty  ells,  and  a  piece  of  gold  cloth 
"  containing  twenty-five  ells.  Upon  this  bed 
"  lay  the  figure  or  effigy  of  the  King  §  in  wax, 
"  with  the  crown  upon  its  head,  a  fcepter  in 
"  the  right  hand,  and  a  rod  of  juftice  in  the 
"  left;  on  the  legs  were  bufkins  of  filver  fluff 
"  embroidered  with  gold,  and  the  foles  of  crim- 
"  fon  fattin  j  two  large  pillows  of  gold  cloth 
"  were  placed,  the  one  under  the  head,  and  the 
"  other  under  the  feet.  The  fhirt  was  of  the 
"  fineft  linnen,  embroidered  with  a  border  of 
'*  black  filk  j  over  the  fhirt  was  an  under  waift- 
"  coat  of  crimfon,  the  fleeves  of  which  were 
"  feen  no  farther  down  than  the  elbows,  the 

«'  reft 

*  Pompe  Funcbre  de  Loan  XII.  Francis  I.  Henri  II.  Cbar- 
la  IX.  &  Henri  IV. 

§  As  foon  as  the  King's  death  was  confirmed  by  the  Phy- 
ficians,  an  application  of  wax  was  immediately  made  to  his 
face  in  order  to  take  oft"  a  fltiking  refem'blance.  Several  of 
thefe  effigies  are  prtferved  in  the  Abbey  of  St,  Denis, 
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"  reft  being  covered  with  a  tunic,  made  of  fky- 
"  blue  fattin,  richly  embroidered  -with  gold 
44  and  ftlver,  and  interfperfed  with  golden  Flow- 
*'  ers  de  luce;  the  fleeves  of  this  tunick  did  not 
*'  extend  beyond  the  elbows.  Over  the  whole 
"  was  the  Royal  Mantle  of  crimfon  violet  velvet 
«l  bordering  upon  blue,  covered  with  golden 
'/  Flowers  de  luce,;  there  were  no  fleeves  to  this 
c*  Mantle,  which  was  open  before  and  lined  with 
*'  ermine  ;  th^j  cape  was  alfo  of  ermine,  and 
«'  turned  over  a^t  the  width  often  inches. 

The  Coffin  which  contained  the  Body  was 
ufually  under  the  ftate-bed,  and  fometimes  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  fix  horfes  which  preceded  it. 
.  .  .  .  "  Four  Prefidents  a  Mortier,  drelTed  in 
"  their  Royal  robes,  fupported  the  four  corners 
*«  of  the  pall  of  the  faid  ftate-bed,  and  all  the 
«'  Gentlemen  of  the  Parliament  were  round  it, 
*'  drefled  in  fcarlet.  The  Canopy  was  bore  by 
"  the  Provoft  of  the  Merchants  and  the  Sheriffs. 
*'  The  grand  Equerry,  having  the  Royal  fword 
«'  in  a  fling,  marched  before  the  ftate-bed, 
"  mounted  on  a  fteed,  caparaconed  with  black 
**  velvet,  and  carrying  a  large  crofs  of  white 
'*  fattin.  Before  the  grand  Equerry,  marched 
"  the  horfe  of  honour \  with  a  velvet  faddle  of  a 
««  violet  colour,  gilt  ftirrups,  and  a  caparafon  of 
'*  the  fame  velvet  covered  with  golden  Flowers 

"  de 
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"  de  luce;  two  Equerries  on  foot,  drefTed  in 
"  black,  and  four  footmen  drefled  alfo  in  black 
"  and  bareheaded,  held  up  the  four  corners  or" 
"  his  caparafon. 

This  horfe  of  honour,  with  thefe  two  Equer- 
ries, and  four  bare-headed  footmen  accompany- 
ing it,  feem  to  me  to  have  a  good  deal  of  refem- 
blance  to  the  horfe  and  domeftics  which  were 
killed  and  buried  with  the  Kings  of  the  firft  Race, 
before  they  had  embraced  Chriftianity.  My  no- 
tion will  not  perhaps  appear  fo  very  fingular, 
when  it  is  confidered  that  offerings  were  made  of 
horfcs.  In  a  tranfaftion  of  the  year  1329,  be- 
tween the  Curates  of  Paris  §,  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Sepulchre,  it  is  (aid  that  a  dying  perfon  fhall 
be  at  liberty  to  chufe  his  grave  in  that  Church  j 
but  that  his  body  fhall  be  immediately  carried  to 
the  Parifh  Church  wherein  he  died,  and  the  Cu- 
rate of  that  Parifti  fhall  have  half  of  the  lights, 
clothes  end  harfes,  ( Pannis  &  equis]  which  fhall 
be  prefented  at  the  offering  upon  the  burial  at  St. 
Sepulchre's.  Nangis's  Continuator  fays,  that  King 
John,  dying  at  London,  Edward  111.  ordered 
a  magnificent  fervice  for  him,  and  prefented  at 
the  offering  §  feveral  valuable  horfes  with  black 

capa- 

§  Hift.  du  Diocefe  de  Paris,  par  1' Abbe  le  Bteuf,  Tom.  I. 
p.  270. 

<j  Offerens  pro  co  multoi  eyuoi  infignhn  arait  Franc'ur,  turn 
equttibus.  Guil.  Nangii  Continual, 
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caparafons  and  Efcutcheon  of  France.  At  the 
fervice  performed  at  St.  Denis,  in  1389,  for  Ber- 
frand  Duguefclin,  by  order  of  Charles  VI.  Bifhop 
of  Auxerre,  who  celebrated  Mafs,  defcended  from 
the  Altar  after  the  Gofpel,  and  placing  himfelf  at 
the  door  of  the  Choir,  four  Knights  armed  cap- 
i-pec,  and  in  the  armour  of  the  late  Conilable 
Duguefclin,  whom  they  reprefented  ;  they  were 
followed  by  four  others  carrying  his  banners, 
and  mounted  upon  horfes  caparaconed  with 
black,  with  his  Achievement :  They  were, 
fays  the  hiftorian,  the  fineft  horfes  of  the  King's 
ftable  *.  The  Bijhop  received  the  prefent  of  the 
borfest  by  putting  his  hand  upon  their  head-, 
they  were  then  led  away,  but  a  compaction  was 
afterwards  to  be  made  for  the  right  of  the  Abbty 
to  which  they  had  devolved.  The  Conftable  dt 
Cli/on^  and  the  two  Marfhals  (Lewis  de  Sancerre 
and  Mouton  de  Blainville]  alfo  made  their  offer- 
ings, accompanied  by  eight  Lords,  each  bearing 
an  Efcutcheon  of  the  Arm*  of  the  deceafcd,  fur- 
rounded  with  lighted  wax  tapers.  After  thefe 
came  the  Duke  of  Touraine,  brother  to  trie 
King,  John,  Count  de  Nevers,  brother  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Prince  of  Navarre,  and 
Henry  de  Bar,  each  holding  a  naked  fword  by 

the 

•  Hift.  de  1*  Abbaye  de  St.  Denii,    par  D.  Ftlibitit,  L». 
1  VI.  P.  4'4. 
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the  point.  In  the  third  rank  marched  four  other 
Lords,  armed  cap-a-pee,  and  conduced  by  eight 
young  Equerries,  fome  of  whom  carried  helmets, 
and  others  Pennons  and  Banners  of  the  arms  of 
Duguefclin.  They  all  went  and  proftrated  them- 
fclves  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar,  where  they  dc- 
pofited  thtfe  pieces  of  honour. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  thefe  ceremonies 
were  handed  down  by  tradition.  Cafar  and 
Tacitus  relate,  that  the  Gauls  and  Germans  bur- 
ned, or  interred  with  the  deceafed,  his  arms  and 
horfes.  The  Druids  might  have  faved  the  lives 
of  fo  many  poor  horfes,  and  turned  them  to  ac- 
count :  Did  the  darknefs  of  Paganifm  render 
them  blind  to  their  own  intereft  ? 

Lewis  XIII.  died  at  St.  Germain  en  Layej 
his  body  was  not  brought  to  Paris  $  fo  that  his 
funeral  was  not  attended  with  all  that  ftriking 
and  majeftical  pomp  and  parade  of  his  prede- 
ceflbrs ;  but  the  fame  ceremonies  were  in  either 
refpe£h  obferved  at  his  interment.  When  Mafs 
was  finifhed,  the  Matter  of  the  Ceremonies  in- 
troduced the  firft  Prefident  and  the  Prefidents  de 
Noviori)  de  Afefrnes  and  de  Bailleult  to  fupport  the 
four  corners  of  the  pall.  Twenty-four  of  the 
Company  of  Scotch  guards,  commanded  by  a 
Lieutenant  and  an  Exempt,  having  carried  th$ 
body  into  the  Vault,  the  King  at  arms  approach- 
ed 
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ed  the  entrance,  and  threw  in  his  hood  and 
coat  of  arms,  and  then  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
Heralds  at  arms  of  France^  come  and  do  your  of- 
ficei.  Each  of  them  having  taken  off  his  hood 
and  coat  of  arms,  and  thrown  them  into  the 
vault,  he  next  ordered  Orleans,  Herald  at  Arms 
to  defcend,  and  range  all  tht  piectt  of  honour, 
which  were  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  which 
were  called  for  in  the  following  order  i 

M.  de  Bouillon,  bring  the  Knfign  of  the  hun- 
dred Swif»  of  the  guards,  whereof  you  have 
charge. 

M.  de  Barocbe,  Lieutenant  of  the  King's 
guards,  in  the  abfence  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Charo/f, 
bring  the  Enfign  of  the  hundred  Archers  of  the 
guards,  whereof  you  have  charge. 

M.  de  Rebaii,  in  the  abfence  of  M.  de  Ville- 
ftiier,  bring  the  Enfign  of  the  hundred  Archers 
of  the  Guards,  whereof  you  have  charge. 

M.  d'/z/fy,  in  the  abfence  of  M.  le  Comte 
de  Trefmes,  bring  the  Enfign  of  the  hundred  Ar- 
chers of  the  guards,  whereof  you  have  charge. 

M.  Ceton,  in  the  abfence  of  M.  de  Cbampde- 
»/Vr,  bring  ihe  Enfign  of  the  hundred  Archers 
of  the  Scotch  guards,  whereof  you  have  charge. 

The  Equerry,  M.  de  la  Boulidiere,  bring  the 
fpurs, 

The 
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The  Equerry  M.  de  Poitrincoufy  bring  the 
Gauntlets. 

The  Equerry  M.  dtVantelet^  bring  the  King's 
Efcutcheon. 

The  Equerry  M.  dt  Belleville,  bring  the  Coat 
of  Arms. 

M.  //  Premier,  bring  the  Helmut,  with  the 
Royal  Creft. 

M.  de  Beaumont,  firft  carver,  bring  the  King's 
Pennon. 

The  Grand  Equerry,  bring  the  Royal 
Sword, 

The  great  and  firft  Chamberlain,  bring  the 
Banner  of  France. 

The  Grand  Matter  and  chief  of  the  Procef- 
lion,  come  and  do  your  office. 

M.  the  Duke  of  Luynes,  bring  the  rod  of 
juftice. 

M.  the  Duke  of  Vtntadour,  bring  the  Royal 
Scepter. 

M.  the  Duke  of  Urez,  bring  the  Royal 
Crown. 

Thefe  three  Dukes  brought  the  rod  of  juftice, 
the  Scepter,  and  Crown,  upon  black  velvet  cu- 
fhions,  and  the  King  at  arms  received  them  on 
a  large  piece  of  Taffety.  Orleans,  Herald  at 
arms  placed  them  upon  the  Coffin  with  the 
other  pieces  of  honour,  above  Specified,  except 

the 
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the  Royal  /word,  which  the  Grand  Equerry  al- 
ways held  by  the  pummel,  putting  only  the 
point  of  it  into  the  vault.  The  great  Cham- 
berUin  put  in  only  the  end  of  the  Banner  of 
France. 

Sixteen  Stewards  appointed  for  the  purpofe, 
having  thrown  into  the  vault  their  wands  covered 
with  crap?,  the  Duke  de  la  Trimouille,  perform- 
forming  the  functions  of  great  Matter  of  the 
King's  Houfhold  for  the  Prince  of  Conde,  put  in 
the  end  of  his  wand,  faying,  the  King  is  dead. 
The  King  at  Arms  turning  towards  the  people, 
repeated  in  a  loud  voice,  th:  King  is  dead,  tht 
King  is  dead,  the  King  is  dead,  let  us  pray  for  tht 
repofe  of  his  foul.  After  a  paufe  of  fome  moments, 
the  Duke  de  la  Trimouille  hid,  live  the  King;  and 
immediately  thereupon,  the  King  at  Arms  cried 
aloud,  Live  the  King,  Live  the  King,  Live  tht. 
King  Lewis  XIV.  ly  name,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre.  The  grand  Chamberlain  raifed  again 
the  Banner  of  France;  the  grand  Equerry,  the 
Royal  fword  ;  and  the  grand  Mafter  of  the  King's 
Houfhold,  his  wand;  the  Church  re-echoed  with 
the  found  of  trumpets,  kettle  drums,  fifes  and 
hautboys  5  every  one  retired  and  went  to  dinner. 
The  Dean  of  the  King's  Almoners  (in  the  place 
of  the  grand  Almoner)  faid  grace  at  the  tables 
of  the  grand  Mailer  and  Parliament,  and  after 

giving 
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giving  thanks,  the  King's  mufic  fung  a  Laudatey 
at  the  end  of  the  fame  tables.  Laftofall,  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  as  Grand  Mafter,  in  prefencc 
of  the  Parliament,  fummoned  all  the  Officers  of 
the  King's  houfhold,  and  broke  his  wand  *,  fay- 
ing to  thofe  Officers  that  the  houfe  was  broke  up, 
and  that  they  were  now  to  provide  for  themfel- 
ves  j  promifing  them  at  the  fame  time  his  good 
offices  wiih  their  new  mafter,  and  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  re-eftablifh  them  in  their  former 
pofls  and  employments, 

The  funerals  of  our  Kings  do  not  ufually 
take  place  till  forty  days  after  their  deceafe  j  their 
effigy  in  wax  is,  during  thefe  forty  days,  expo- 
fed  to  the  fight  of  the  people,  upon  a  bed  of 
ftate  §,  and  in  all  the  grandeur  of  majeftyj  their 
tables  continue  to  be  ferved  at  the  hours  of  re- 
pair, as  if  they  were  ftill  living":  "  the  table 
*«  being  decked  by  the  Officers  of  the  wood- 
"  yard,  and  the  fervice  brought  by  the.  Gentle- 
*l  men  in  waiting,  the  Pander  [J,  Cup-bearer, 

•«  and 

•  The  grand  Almoner,  fays  M.  Ji  Tbou,  (Tom.  XV.  Lib. 
III.  p.  112,  6?f.)  faid  a  prayer  before  and  after  the  repaft^ 
"at  the  Parliament's  table;  and  the  grand  Mailer  of  the 
King's  houfliold  there,  broke  his  wand,  to  fignify  that  the 
fundtioru  of  his  office  were  at  an  end  by  the  death  and  bu- 
rial of  the  Kin;  ;  he  afterwards  took  up  another  wand, 
and  caufed  the  Herald  to  cry,  Live  tb»  King. 

§  The  body  is  underneath,  embalmed  in  a  leaden  Coffin. 

(|  Memoiie  de  1'Etatde  France,  P,  III,  p.  374. 
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«  and  Carver,  with  the  Ufher  marching  before 
"  them,  followed  by  the  Officers  of  the  retreat 
"  of  the  goblet,  who  cover  the  table  with  the 
«  ufual  bows  and  formalities  ;  then  after  the 
««  bread  is  eat  and  prepared,  and  the  meat  and 
"  fervice  conducted  by  an  Ufher,  a  Maitre  d'Ho- 
*<  tel,  a  Pander,  Pages  of  the  Chamber,  an 
c<  Equerry  of  the  Kitchen,  and  Keeper  of  the 
««  Plate  5  the  napkin  for  wiping  hands  is  prefent- 
«*  ed  by  the  faid  Maitre  d'Hotel  to  the  moft 
"  confiderable  Lord  prefent,  that  he  may  offer 
"  the  fame  to  the  Lord  the  King ;  the  table  is 
"  blefled  by  a  Cardinal  or  other  Prelate  j  the 
"  water  bafons  to  wafh  are  prefented  at  the  arm 
"  chair  of  the  faid  Lord  the  King,  as  if  he  was 
*c  dill  living  and  feated  therein  j  the  three  fer- 
«*  vices  of  the  faid  table  are  continued  with  the 
'*  fame  formalities,  ceremonies,  and  homage, 
**  not  forgetting  to  tender  the  Cup  at  the  times 
44  the  faid  Lord  the  King  ufed  to  drink  during 
*'  his  life  :  the  repaft  is  finifhed  in  the  ufual 
«*  manner,  by  bringing  him  water,  and  grace 
««  is  faid  according  to  cuftom,  fave  only  that 
•«  the  De  frofondh  is  added." 

All  this  ceremony  was,  doubtlefs,  dictated 
by  our  love  for  our  Kings.  We  endeavour  to 
divert  our  forrow  5  and  fancy  that  we  bring  them 

to 
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to  life  again,  by  continuing  to  ferve  them,  when 
they  no  longer  exift. 

*  At  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Romans, 
a  Mime  was  engaged,  who  was  nearly  of  the 
fame  height  and  figure  as  the  deceafed,  and 
who  fomctimes  counterfeited  fo  well  his  air, 
countenance,  geftures,  that  it  feemed  as  if  he 
himfelf  walked  in  the  procefiion. 

Amongft  the  accounts  of  expence  of  the 
houfe  of  Polignac,  in  the  year  1375,  we  find  an 
article  of  five  foli  paid  to  Blaife,  for  having  per- 
fonated  the  deceafed  Knight,  at  the  interment  »f 
John,  fon  to  Randonnet  Armand,  Vifcount  of 
Polignac. 

Such  Knights  as  died  in  their  beds,  were  re- 
prefented  upon  their  Tombs,  without  a  fword, 
and  their  coat  of  arms  without  a  belt,  with  their 
eyes  clofed,  and  their  feet  fupported  upon  the 
back  of  a  greyhound  ;  whereas  Knights  that  were 
flain  in  battle,'  were  reprefented  with  a  drawn 
fword  in  their  hand,  a  fliield  upon  their  left 
arm,  a  helmet  upon  their  head  with  the  vifor 
down,  the  coat  of  arms  belted  on  the  armour 
with  a  fafh  or  belt,  and  a  lion  at  their  feet. 

1  do  not  know  whether  a  Canon,  who  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Regifters  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Evreux,  under  the  name  of  John  Bouteillt, 

died 

•   Suet, 
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died  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand  ;  but  we  fee  by 
thefe  Regifters,  that  he  founded  a  Dirge,  accom- 
panied with  a  very  particular  ceremony  :  *  whilft 
this  Dirge  was  finging,  a  pall  was  extended  upon 
the  pavement,  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  at  the 
four  corners  of  which  were  placed  four  bottles 
filled  with  the  beft  wine,  and  a  fifth  in  the 
middle,  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  fingers  who 
afiifted  at  this  fervice. 

Lewis  de  Beaumont  de  la  Far//?,  Bifhop  of 
Paris,  who  died  in  1492,  deilred  §  by  his  will, 
that  the  grave  wherein  he  fliould  be  buried  in 
the  Cathedral,  might  be  filled  with  earth  brought 
from  the  Church-yard  des  Innocens.  This 
doubtlefs  was  from  a  principal  of  humility,  can 
there  be  any  fort  of  pride  in  rotting  in  any  foil 
whatever  ? 

If  through  love  or  refpedr,  the  table  of  a 
.dead  man  continued  to  be  ferved  j  fometimes, 
on  the  other  hand,  out  of  difrefpe&,  a  man 
was  buried  whilft  alive.  In  1523,  Captain 
Frauget)  Governor  of  Fonrarabia,  having  fliame- 
fully  given  up  that  place  to  the  Spaniards,  was 
condemned  to  be  degraded  from  his  Nobility. 
He  was  armed  cap-a-pee,  and  was  obliged  to 
mount  upon  a  fcaffold,  where  12  Priefts,  feated 

in 

•  Memoire  pour  fervir  a  la  fete  des  Foux,  p.  311 
\  Gfllia  Cbrijli,  Turn.  VII.  Col.  154, 
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in  their  furplices,  began  to  fing  the  PigHs  ef  the 
(leadt  after  having  read  to  him  the  fentence, 
whereby  he  was  pronounced  a  traitor,  diJJoyal,  a 
villain,  and  a  liar.  At  the  end  of  each  pfalm, 
they  made  a  paufe,  during  which  period,  a  He- 
rald at  Arms  diverted  him  of  fome  part  of  his  ar-' 
mour,  calling  out  with  a  loud  voice,  this  is  the 
helmet  of  a  coward,  this  his  corjlct,  this  hisjhieldt 
&c.  When  the  laft  pfalm  was  over,  a  bafon  full 
of  boiling  water  was  emptied  upon  his  head  ; 
then  he  was  let  down  from  the  fcaffold  by  a  cord 
that  was  tied  under  his  armpits  ;  after  this  he  was 
placed  upon  a  hurdle,  and  covered  with  a  pall, 
and  in  this  manner  was  carried  to  Church,  where 
the  twelve  Priefts  furrounded  him  and  fung  over 
him  the  pfalm  of  Deus  laudem  meam  ne  tacueris, 
which  comprehends  feveral  imprecations  againfl 
Traytors.  He  was  then  left  at  liberty  to  go  and 
furvive  his  infamy. 

Cenfmg. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  St.  Andrew 
of  Bourdeaux,  at  the  betrothing  of  Madame 
Elifabeth  of  France,  October  18,  1615,  with 
Don  Philip,  Prince  of  Spain,  who  was  repre- 
fented  by  the  Duke  of  Guife,  the  Altar  and  his 
Lordjbip  the  Cardinal  de  Sourdis  were  cenfedy  and 
VOL,  II.  F  not 
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not  tht  King',  his  Majejly's  Chaplains  faying,  that 
formerly  Kings  were  poijoned  by  this  method  of  per- 
fuming with  frank-incenfe,  and  that  where  the 
King  is,  even  the  Altar  Jhould  not  be  cenfed*. 

On  the  2jth  of  November  following,  in  the 
fame  Cathedral,  at  the  marriage  of  Lewis  XIII. 
with  Ann  of  Auftria,  the  Bifhop  of  Xaintes,  offi- 
ciating, neither  the  Altar  nor  the  King  was  cenfed, 
and  the  Sieur  de  Boulogne,  the  eldejl  of  bis  Ma- 
jefty's  Chaplains  faid,  that  the  King  might  fame- 
times  be  cenfed,  not  near,  but  at  a  diftance  §. 

f  At  the  Entry  of  the  fame  Prince  into  the 
City  of  Troyes,  January  25th.  1629,  Meffieurs 
the  Provojl  and  Subdcan,  at  the  porch  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, carried  each  of  them  a  Cenfer  which  con- 
tained fire,  but  no  incenfc. 


There  have  been  four  Conftables  of  the 
houfe  of  Montmorenci  ;  Matthew  de  Montmo- 
rtnci,  in  1  1  39  $  Matthew  II.  de  Montmorenci9 
I2i8  ;  Anne  de  Montmorenci  in  1538,  and  Henry 
de  Montmorenci,  in  1593.  Matthew  de  Montmo- 

renci, 

*  Extrait  des  Archives  de  TEglife  de  Bourdeaux,    and   a 
Mfl".  in  the  King's  Library. 

§  Ibid. 

f  Annales  dc  la  ville  de  Troyes,  par  Hugtt,  Chanoine  de 
ft.  Elienue,  and  a  Mfl'.  ia  the  Kind's  Library. 
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renci  married  Alice  of  Savoy,  Lewis  the  Fat's 
widow;  and  Henry  de  Montmorenci^  whilft  he 
was  very  young  being  ftill  called  only  the  Duke 
Damville,  would  have  wedded  Mary  Stuart, 
Queen  of  Scotland,  and  widow  of  Francis  //,  if 
he  had  not  been  already  married.  This  Queen 
Co  little  concealed  her  inclination  for  him,  and 
the  pleafure  fhe  would  have  had  in  offering  him 
her  hand  and  Crown,  that  a  man  who  was  atta- 
ched to  this  Lord,  and  knew  he  had  no  great 
fondnefs  for  his  wife,  was  abandoned  enough  to 
offer  his  fervice  to  poifon  herj  he  baniflied  this 
wicked  man  from  him,  teftifying  all  the  horror 
which  fuch  a  propofal  had  infpired  him  with. 

Chancellors. 

> 

Gueriti,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Jerufalem, 
was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Seals  in  1202,  and 
Bifhop  of  Senlis  in  1213.  He  ranged  Philip 
Augujlut's  army  in  battle  at  Bovines,  and  was 
created  Chancellor  in  1223.  At  that  time,  when 
the  Chancellor  travelled,  he  had  no  more  allow- 
ed for  himfelf  and  retinue,  than  feven  fols  a 
day  j  and  even  thefe  feven  fols  were  not  allowed 
him,  when  he  lodged  in  Abbeys  and  other  pla- 
ces where  he  paid  nothing. 

F  2  ja 
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Peter  F/ote,  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the 
Seals,  fought  valiantly  at  th«  battle  of  Courtray, 
in  1302,  where  he  was  killed. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine,  in  the  flreet 
Coulture  St.  Catherine,  the  Chancellor  d'Orge- 
mont,  who  died  in  1389,  is  reprefented  upon  his 
tomb,  drefied  in  a  coat  of  mail,  with  a  fword 
by  his  fide,  and  a  helmet  at  his  feet. 

In  1452,  at  the  Entry  of  the  Count  of  Du- 
nois  into  Bourdeaux,  "  *  a  white  pad  covered 
"  with  crimfon  velvet,  and  having  upon  his  crup- 
*'  per  a  cloth  made  of  azure  coloured  velvet 
"  with  golden  flowers  de  lu-ce,  walked  gently 
"  along  between  a  chafewax  and  a  footman  ; 
8<  upon  the  faddle  of  this  pad  there  was  a  fmall 
"  trunk,  covered  with  azure  coloured  velvet, 
"  and  ornamented  with  gold,  wherein  were 
"  the  King's  feals ;  §  then  Mlliam  Juvenal  dcs 
*c  Urftnt^  Chancellor  of  France,  marched,  ar- 
•fe  mcd  with  a  rich  fteel  corfelet,  having  over  it 
"  a  crimfon  velvet  coat." 

Peter  de  la  Forejl>  aftei  having  for  a  long  • 
time  praclifed  as  a  Counfe''or,  was  created  Bi- 
fliop  of  Tournay  in  1349,  Chancellor  of  France 
ithe  fame  yearj  Bifhop  of  Paris' the  year  follow- 
ing ;  Archbifhop  of  Rouen  »V'?352j  and  Car- 
dinal 

«  M(T.  in  the  King'*  Library. 
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dinal  in  1356.  The  falary  of  Chancellor  was  at 
that  time  2000  Livresj  he  wanted  to  finger  the 
money ;  the  Chamber  of  Accounts  refufed  to 
pafs  his  receipt  upon  the  Accounts,  becaufe  he 
was  a  Bifhop,  and  at  that  time  it  was  expref- 
fed  in  the  royal  Ordonnances,  that  Prelates  who 
filled  any  Ports  or  Employments  at  Court,  were 
fufficiently  recompenfed  by  the  revenue  of  their 
Livings.  In  1354,  this  Bifliop,  this  Archbifhop, 
this  Chancellor,  purchafed  the  Eftate  and  Caftel- 
lany  of  la  Loupelande  in  the  Country  of  Maine  : 
as  this  was  a  noble  fief,  and  as  at  that  time  fuch 
fiefs  could  not  be  poflelTtd  by  any  perfons  but 
thofe  that  were  noble,  he  was  obliged  to  ;.flc 
for  Letters  of  Nobility.  La  Roque  obferves  in 
his  Treatife  upon  Nobility,  that  the  Prelate?, 
fighting  inceffantly  forces  againft  the  Prince  of 
daiknefs,  fhould  now  enjoy  perfonal  nobility, 
the  fame  as  all  Officers  do,  who  are  not  born 
Gentlemen,  &  who  fight  for  the  defence  of 
their  Country. 

The  Chancellor  du  Prat^  becoming  a  widow- 
er, took  to  the  Church  to  enrich  himfelf ;  he 
was  Bifhop  of  Gap,  of  Valence,  of  Meaux,  of 
Albi,  Archbifliop  of  Sens,  and  Cardinal.  Some 
Hiftorians  aflert,  that  after  the  death  of  Clement 
VII.  he  had  thoughts  of  obtaining  the  Holy  See  j 
that  Francis  I.  to  whom  he  mentioned  the  af- 
*'  3  fair, 
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fair,  having  anfwered  him,  it  would  coft  too 
much,  he  replied,  he  could  furnifh  400000 
Crowns  ;  that  Francis  I.  being  filled  with  indig- 
nation at  this,  fent  the  next  morning  to  du  Prat* 
for  the  400,000  Crowns,  and  had  them  carried 
to  the  Treafury. 

The  Chancellor  never  wears  mourning,  be* 
caufe  as  a  Statefman,  he  fhould  be  infenfible  to 
all  private  affections  and  afflictions. 

TZtf  Chamber  of  Accounts. 

The  Officers  of  this  Chamber,  formerly  wore 
a  pair  of  large  Sciflars  at  their  girdle,  to  fignifjr 
the  power  they  have  of  cutting  off  and  retrench- 
ing the  fuperfluous  Articles  in  the  Accompts 
which  are  prefented  to  them. 

Tbe  great  Council. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  Audience,  at 
the  end  of  Lent,  the  Prefident  rifes,  and  goeS 
to  the  Regifter's  table,  where  taking  up  dice, 
and  a  box,  he  begins  to  throw,  and  then  puts 
them  round  fucceflively  to  the  Counfellors,  Ad- 
vocates, Sollicitors,  Ufliers,  and  even  to  the 
Footmen  who  continue  playing  till  night.  I 
have  afked  feveral  Counfellors  and  Advocates, 
what  was  the  origin  of  this  cuftom. 

Fairs. 

%£& 
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Fairs. 

There  are  four  Fairs  in  Paris  :  the  Fair  of  St. 
Germain,  the  Fair  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Fair  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  Fair  of  the  Hams,  au 
Parvis  de  Notre  Dame :  they  all  four  belong  to 
the  Clergy.  The  two  firft  continuing  for  fome 
weeks,  have  always  attra&ed  a  great  number  of 
Buffoons,  Jugglers,  Rope- Dancers,  Puppet- 
Players,  &'c. 

In  the  accounts  and  calculations  made  in  1376, 
and  other  yean,  the  Lord  of  Bethifi  declares  to 
Blanche  of  France,  widow  of  Philip  of  Orleans, 
that  the  Common  women  who  come  to  Bethiji  during 
the  Fair,  owe  him  four  dtniers  of  Paris,  and  that 
this  tax  formerly  produced  him  ten  fols  of  Paris 
every  year,  but  that  it  did  not  now  amount  to  more 
than  five  Jals,  the  number  of  thofe  that  came  being 
decreafed. 

'The  Hotel  of  the  Comedians  in  ordinary 
to  the  King,  fupported  by  His  Majejly. 

A  Shopkeeper  whom  I  frequently  purchafed 
things  of,  defired  me  one  day  to  go  into  his  back 
(hop.  He  told  me  he  had  juft  been  reading  a 
difiertation  againft  public  Diverfions,  which  gave 
him  great  uneafmefs  on  account  of  his  profeffion. 
F  4  He 
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He  feemed  fo  greatly  affe&ed  and  terrified,  and 
prefled  me  fo  much  to  aflift  him  in  writing  a  let- 
ter to  his  Curate,  that  I  at  laft  confented.  This 
letter  has  appeared  in  the  papers  of  M.  Freron 
Annet  littcraire  1759.  p.  29.  I  have  fmce  made 
forr.e  alterations  in  it. 

A  Letter  from  a  Dealer  in  gold  and  filver 
Stuffs  to  the  Curate  of  — 

Sir, 

I  find  fuch  an  alarming  refemblance  between 
the  profeffion  of  a  Player  and  my  own,  that  I  am 
fearful  my  trade,  though  I  carry  it  on  with  the 
moft  fcrupulous  probity,  will  prove  an  obftacle 
to  my  falvation.  You  repeatedly  tell  me,  Sir, 
that  the  Theatre  difplays  pageantry,  magnifi- 
cence, the  vain  glory  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
pomp  of  Satan  j  that  it  infpires  pride,  jealoufy, 
and  an  inordinate  tafte  for  drefs ;  that  it  is  cppo- 
fite  to  humility,  charity,  difintereftednefs,  and 
the  love  of  one's  neighbour.  A  tradefman,  Sir, 
is  precifely  in  the  fame  fituation  ;  he  defires  no- 
thing but  luxury  j  his  fchemes  and  defigns  tend 
only  to  fupport  it,  and  by  ingenious  refources  to 
excite  felf-love  in  his  fellow- citizens,  who  are 
flaves  to  fafliion,  which  impoverishes  them.  It 
even  feems  to  me  that  the  ftate  of  an  Aftor  is 
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lefs  dangerous  than  mine  ;  he  cannot  reprove 
himfelf  with  ruining  families;  the  reafonable  price 
which  it  cofts  to  amufe  one's  felf  for  fome  hours 
at  public  diverfions,  prevents  confiderable  ex- 
pences  which  other  amufements  might  create;  it 
obviates  mocking  diforders  of  various  kinds. 
Moreover  Dramatic  performances  are  replete 
with  ftrokes  againft  the  vain-glorious,  the  often- 
tatious,  the  prodigal,  Petit- maitres,  and  Cox- 
combs ;  whereas  the  tradefman  muft  flatter  thefe 
vices,  and  wifh  them  to  grow  and  propagate  in- 
ceflantly  throughout  Europe.  How  many  families 
are  annihilated,  how  many  eftates  difpofed  of, 
how  many  children  robbed  of  their  patrimony, 
becaufe  unthinking  fathers  have  thought  proper 
to  attract  the  public  attention  by  the  impofing 
appearance  of  fine  cloaths  and  fuperb  equipages  ! 
Victims  to  a  boyifh  and  cruel  vanity,  the  fons  of 
Gentlemen  often  live  in  mifery,  and  in  that  con- 
tempt which  attends  it. 

Thefe  are  not  the  only  evils  which  may  be  im- 
puted to  the  Tradefman.  Indigent  vanity  be- 
comes ingenious  in  its  refources.  A  young  man 
who  wants  to  take  upon  him  an  air  of  impor- 
tance, cannot  appear  in  the  world  without  being 
externally  magnificent.  The  limits  of  his  for- 
tune, or  the  wife  moderation  of  a  father,  will 
not  allow  him  to  give  a  loofe  to  his  tafte ;  in  order 
F  5  to 
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to  gratify  it,  he  muft  either  rob  his  relations, 
dupe  his  creditors,  or  have  recourfe  to  fuch  means 
as  are  ftill  more  fhameful. 

The  trade  of  a  Shopkeeper  in  my  branch,  you 
will  fay,  is  the  more  allowable,  as  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  are  obliged,  lefs  by  their  birth  than 
by  their  fittiation,  to  make  a  figure,  and  therefore 
muft  wear  thofe  Stuffs,  the  fale  of  which  I  fear 
will  run  counter  to  my  falvation.  This  re- 
flection, Sir,  might  fecure  me,  if  there  were 
edicts  in  France,  as  there  are  in  fome  republics, 
which  fixed  the  drefs  of  every  fiation  ;  but  in 
Paris  and  the  Provinces,  where  people  of  different 
ranks  are  confounded  by  opulence,  we  are  not 
lefs  the  fecondary  caufes  of  all  the  evils  which 
fpring  from  immoderate  luxury. 

The  ftage,  you  will  add,  is  a  public  place, 
where  for  money,  vice  is  reprefented  with  all  its 
blandifhments.  Ah  !  Sir,  is  not  my  fhop,  like 
the  Theatre,  an  open  receptacle  to  every  one 
for  money  ?  If  I  have  not  the  criminal  art  of 
rendering  vice  amiable,  I  fell  that,  which  almoft 
always  conduces  to  it.  A  fine  gown  often  be- 
comes the  object  of  a  young  perfon's  defires, 
only  to  procure  her  ruin.  How  many  girls  facri- 
fice  their  honour  to  their  vanity  !  How  many  of 
them  would  not  live  if  it  were  not  to  dre/s,  who 
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drefs  only  to  pbafe,  and  who  pleafe  only  to  be 
feduced  ! 

Public  Reprefentations,  you  infift,  are  the 
rocks  which  moft  young  people  fplit  upon,  be- 
caufe  the  a&refles  unite  with  feducing  talents, 
the  dangerous  charms  of  a  figure  which  art  and 
nature  concur  to  render  engaging  :  hence  arife 
defires,  and  defires  alone  may  ruin  the  moft  vir- 
tuous man.  But  is  not  the  danger  ftill  greater  in 
entering  a  fliop,  where  an  amiable  woman  and 
pretty  girls,  fet  off  with  all  the  refinements  of 
coquetry,  feem  to  lay  a  fnare,  in  which  the  moft 
auftere  wifdom  has  more  than  once  been  caught  ? 
A  fingle  advertifement  determines  us  to  fee  a  play : 
this  is  a  voluntary  ftep  which  every  citizen  is  at 
liberty  to  take.  How  far  more  powerful  are  the 
perfuafives  ufed  by  us !  Enchanting  Syrens, 
placed  defignedly  on  each  fide  of  our  (hops,  and 
thofe  of  Milleners,  attract  the  multitude  by  a 
prepofleffing  face,  flattering  looks,  and  agreeable 
fpeeches.  The  (educed  paffenger  flies  to  the  vice 
that  charms  him ;  and  if  his  defires  are  not  at- 
tended with  criminal  confequences,  we  render 
him  guilty  however,  by  engaging  him  to  apply 
to  ufelefs  and  frivolous  purchaies,  the  patrimony 
of  his  children,  and  the  accumulated  wages  of 
his  fervants. 

F  6  Another 
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Another  difference  there  is  in  favour  of  the 
Theatre,  which  is,  that  men  and  women  pur- 
chafe  fluffs  of  new  patterns  every  fcafon,  where- 
by they  are  rendered  lefs  able  to  affift  the  poor, 
whereas  the  Actors  daily  contribute  to  their  fup- 
port. 

I  am  fenfible,  Sir,  that  the  Prince  protects  our 
Trade,  and  therefore  it  fhould  feem  we  may 
carry  it  on  with  a  fafe  Confcience.  But,  Sir, 
the  Prince  protects  the  Actors  alfo,  allows  them 
Penfions,  and  publickly  declares  it,  and  yet  you 
anathematize  them. 

Our  filk  Stuffs  are  fold  for  the  tafte  of  our  pat- 
terns, throughout  the  Univerfe,  and  confequently 
tring  a  great  deal  of  money  into  the  Kingdom. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  many  Millions  have 
Corntille^  Moliere^  and  Racine  been  worth  to 
France  !  Their  works  are  bought  and  read  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  they  have  rendered  our 
Language  the  univerfal  Tongue  j  we  are,  thanks 
to  their  mafterly  Productions,  become  the  model 
for  all  other  Nations :  fince  that  period  Foreign- 
ers have  retorted  to  Paris,  where  they  expend 
immenfe  fums. 

You  fee,  Sir,  that  the  Actor  is  as  ufeful  to  the 
State  as  the  Tradefman.  I  think  I  have  proved 
that  the  latter  does  not  agitate  the  pa/Eons  lefs 
than  the  former,  but  that  he  even  excites  them 

more. 
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more.  Thefe  reafons  combined  make  me  con- 
clude, that  if  Players  ought  to  be  banifhed  from 
the  Congregation  of  the  Faithful,  Tradcfmen, 
fuch  as  I,  ought  to  fear  the  fame  reprobation. 
I  beg  you  would  inform  me  whether  my  fcruples 
are  well  or  ill  founded,  and  if  I  may  as  a  Chrif- 
tian  continue  my  trade,  or  whether  I  fliould  give 
it  up.  I  know  Sir,  that  I  am  intended  for  Sheriff 
next  year ;  but  a  Sheriff  is  not  greater  before 
God  than  another  man,  and  what  is  the  glory  of 
this  world,  when  our.  falvation  in  the  other  is  in 
queftion  !  I  am  moft  refpeclfully,  Sir, 

Your  moft  humble 

and  moft  obedient  fervant, 
M***. 

P.  5.  I  was  laft  Sunday  at  our  Parifli-Churcb, 

the  Daughters  of  M ,  the  rich  Financier 

were  there;  their  gowns  (though  to  be fure  their 
father's  fortune  enables  them  to  wear  the  moft 
expenfive)  excited  a  general  murmur,  and  a  very 
indecent  tattle  in  Church.  Says  one,  Set,  thty 
are  dreffed  as  magnificently  as  PrinceJJes.  Jy9 
fays  another,  it  is  not  above  20  years  fence  their 
father,  who  was  fan  to  a  valet  de  Chambre^  was 
only  an  under  clerk  with  a  /alary  ofSoo  livres.  Is 
not  this,  fays  a  third,  infulting  our  public  dijlrtjfis  ? 

In 
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In  a  word,  Sir,  I  doubt  whether  any  fcene  in  any 
comedy  whatever  could  occafion  more  fin  than 
thefe  Ladies  gowns,  by  all  the  fcandal  that  they 
gave  birth  to.  I  fold  the  filk :  an  Actor  makes 
the  moil  of  his  part ;  if  he  is  guilty,  am  not  I  fo 
too? 

¥be  Hotel  of  the  Invalids. 

I  have  ever  been  furprifed  that  Lewis  XlVtb. 
did  not  unite  with  the  idea  of  this  fuberb  Edi- 
fice, that  of  confecrating  a  place,  where  one 
might  have  feen  the  monuments  and  ftatues  of 
thofe  Generals,  who  under  his  reign  and  thofe  of 
his  fuccefibrs,  might  have  conducted  the  armies 
of  the  nation  with  the  greateft  glory.  Where 
could  they  be  more  honourably  interred  than  in 
the  midft  of  thofe  aged  foldiers,  the  companions 
of  their  labours,  who,  like  themfelves,  had  la- 
vifhly  fpilt  their  blood  in  the  caufe  of  their  coun- 
try ? 

T&e  equeftrian  Statue  of  Henry  IV. 

Under  the  firft,  fecond  and  third  race,  till  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XII 1.  if  the  flatue  of  a  King  was 
produced,  it  was  only  to  be  placed  upon  his 
tomb,  or  at  the  porch  of  fome  Church  or  royal- 

houfe, 
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houfe,  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  built  or  re- 
paired. The  equeftrian  Statue  of  Henry  IV. 
erected  upon  the  Pontneuf,  Augufl  23,  1624,  is 
the  firft  general  and  public  monument  of  the  kind 
raifed  in  Paris  to  the  glory  of  our  Monarchs.  I 
ihould  not  have  put  either  the  trophies  of  arms, 
or  the  flaves  chained  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
pedeftal,  nor  thofe  infcriptions  which  are  upon 
the  four  fidses  in  praife  of  this  Prince  :  I  fhould 
fimply  have  put  H  E  N  R  Y  IV. 

The  Church  of  St.  Pierre  aux  baufs. 

In  the  reign  of  Lewis  XII.  a  fcholar  named 
Hemon  de  la  Foj/e^  a  native  of  Abbeville,  by 
reading  and  admiring  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
caught  fuch  a  phrenzy,  as  to  perfuade  himfelf, 
that  it  was  impoffible  the  religion  of  fuch  great 
genius's  as  Homer,  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  fhould 
not  be  true.  On  the  23d  of  Augujl^  1503,  be- 
ing in  the  holy  Chapel,  he  fnatched  the  hoft  from 
the  hands  of  the  prieft  in  the  inftant  of  its  eleva- 
tion, faying,  What  always  tb is  folly  ?  His  exe- 
cution was  put  off  for  feveral  days,  in  hopes  that 
he  would  abjure  his  extravagant  errors,  and  ac- 
knowledge his  crime ;  but  all  the  reprefentations 
and  exhortations  that  were  made  to  him  were 
fruitlefs ;  he  ftill  perfifted  in  maintaining  that 
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Jupiter  was  the  fovereign  God  of  the  unlverfe, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  Paradife  than  the 
Elyfian  Fields.  He  was  burnt  alive,  after  his 
tongue  had  been  bored,  and  his  hand  cut  off. 
I  have  heard  it  related,  that  at  the  folemn  Pro- 
ceflion  which  was  made  as  a  reparation  for  this 
facrilegeous  deed  of  the  Scholar,  two  oxen  which 
were  conducting  to  the  flaughter-houfe  of  the 
Hotel-Dieu,  and  which  were  then  at  the  porch 
of  the  Parifh  Church  of  St.  Pierre,  fell  down 
upon  their  knees  before  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and 
that  the  two  ftone  figures  of  oxen,  in  Relievo, 
which  are  *  feen  upon  this  Church  Porch,  are  a 
monument  of  this  miracle.  This  is  certain,  that 
long  before  this  Proceffion  took  place,  this 
Church  of  St.  Pierre  aux  bceufs^  was  fo  called, 
being  the  Parifli  Church  of  the  City  butchers, 
they  had  thefe  two  figures  of  oxen  affixed  upon 
the  Porch. 

<Ihe  Church  of  St.  Marine. 

The  marriage  ceremony  of  fuch  perfons,  as 
are  condemned  to  wedlock,  is  performed  in  this 
Church.  They  were  in  ancient  times  married 
with  a  ftraw  ring ;  was  this  to  fignify  to  the 
hufband,  that  the  virtue  of  her  he  was  going  to 

marry 
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marry  was  very  frail  ?    This  was  neither  polite, 
nor  charitable. 

Convents  of  Religious  Mendicants. 

• 

Study  to  do  your  own  bujinefs,  fays  St.  Paul, 
(i  Theff.  ch.  iv.  n.}andto  work  with  jour  own 
hands,  as  we  command  you. 

Neither  did  we  cat  any  man's  bread  for  nought) 
fays  the  fame  Apoftle  (2.  TheiT.  iii,  8,  10,)  but 
wrought  with  labour,  and  travel  night  and  day, 
that  we  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  one  of  you. 
We  commanded  you  ,  that  If  any  would  not  work9 
neither  Jhould  he  eat. 

Albert,  Patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  in  the  rule 
he  laid  down  to  the  Carmelites  about  the  year 
1209,  particularly  enjoined  them  retirement, 
filence,  and  continual  work. 

*  /  laboured  with  my  hands,  fays  St.  Francit 
in  his  will  ;  /  will  continue  to  do  fo,  and  1  tarntjl- 
ly  defire  that  all  the  brethren  apply  themfelves  to 
fame  honejl  work,  and  that  thofe  who  know  not 
hsw  to  work,  may  learn. 

We  want  to  build,  fays  St.  Bonaventure  ;  tut 
are  no  longer  contented  with  thofe  poor  and  fimple 
dwellings  which  are  prefQribcd  to  us  by  our  Rule.  — 
We  are  a  burthen  to  all  the  world,  and  we  Jball 


*  Hift.  Ecclefiaftique  de  Ffturi,  Anno  izafi. 
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fa  JliU  more  fa  hereafter,  if  we  continue  to  g9  on 
at  this  rate. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  the  Fairy  Tales,  where 
by  the  (ingle  ftroke  of  a  wand,  a  palace  rifcs,  arc 
realized  by  the  virtue  of  the  wallet. 

Lewis  XIV.  judging  that  the  expcnces  which 
the  Mendicant  Friars  were  at  in  building,  as 
well  for  the  decoration  of  their  Monafteries,  as 
for  the  increafe  of  their  revenues,  were  contrary 
to  the  fan&ity  of  their  rules  and  the  police  of  the 
State  j  forbad  them,  by  his  Declaration  of  the 
5th  of  September^  1684,  on  pain  of  being  depri- 
ved of  their  privileges,  to  undertake  any  build- 
ing, the  expence  whereof  fhould  exceed  the  fum 
of  15,000  Livres,  without  having  obtained  leave 
by  Letters  Patent,  figned  with  his  hand,  and 
counterfigned  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
fealed  with  the  great  Seal,  and  regiftered  in  Par- 
liament, with  the  ufual  formalities.  And  with 
refpeft  to  thofe  buildings,  the  expence  whereof 
fhould  be  above  3000  Livres,  and  under  15,000 
Livres,  they  were  forbid  to  undertake  them, 
without  having  firft  obtained  leave  by  an  Arret 
of  Parliament. 

Is  it  not  extraordinary,  that  we  fhould  be 
afked  alms  to  build  houfes,  which  are  to  be  let 
to  us  upon  the  deareft  terms,  and  the  revenues 
of  which  can  ferve  only  to  increafe  the  number 

of 
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cf  thofe  who  remain  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy,  to 
the  prejudice  of  population,  and  the  ftrength  of 
the  State? 

When  the  Peafants  of  five  or  fix  villages  are 
ordered  to  make  or  repair  a  highway,  if  three  or 
four  fcore  Mendicant  Friars  of  the  neareft  City, 
were  to  offer  themfelves  for  this  fervice,  what 
veneration  would  they  not  derive  from  it !  Such 
kind  of  good  works,  methinks,  would  be  more 
meritorious  than  walking  about  the  ftreets  with 
naked  legs. 

'The  Hofpital  of  the  Qulnze-Vingts. 

St.  Ltwit  founded  it  about  the  Year  1260, 
for  300  blind  beggars.  It  is  abfolutely  falfe, 
that  it  was  founded  in  favour  of  300  Knights, 
whofe  eyes  had  been  put  out  by  the  Saracens 
during  their  captivity  in  Egypt. 

A  §>uinze-Vingt  had  two  twin  daughters, 
who  were  frequently  taken  one  for  the  other ; 
he  diftinguiflied  them  at  once  by  ftroking  their 
faces,  and  faid,  without  ever  being  miftaken, 
this  is  Louifa,  and  that  is  "Jenny. 

He  knew  by  the  fenfe  of  fmelling,  when  they 
were  under  a  certain  monthly  predicament. 

Being  one  morning  a  little  out  of  order,  he 
returned  home  fooner  than  ufual ;  Louifa  was 

with 
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with  a  young  fellow,  whom  fhe  had  a  regard 
for,  and  whom  fhe  let  out  very  foftly.  But  our 
blind  man's  hearing  was  full  as  nice  as  his  fmell 
and  feeling  ;  he  took  Louifa  by  the  hand,-fmelt 
her  face  and  breaft,  and  pretended  he  was  cer- 
tain {he  had  juft  been  guilty  of  fome  act  of  lewd- 
nefs  j  and  as  he  was  very  brutal,  he  began  to 
treat  her  in  a  very  cruel  manner,  when  the 
young  fellow  who  had  remained  at  the  door, 
came  in  again,  and  told  him  he  defired  nothing 
more  than  to  marry  his  daughter,  to  whom  he 
had  plighted  his  faith,  and  that  he  hoped,  if  he 
enquired  concerning  his  charaileri  he  would  not 
refufe  him  his  requeft :  the  blind  man  made  in- 
quiry accordingly,  and  finding  he  was  a  young 
fellow  of  good  morals,  and  that  he  had  a  fmall 
employment  in  an  Office,  he  gave  him  Leuifat 
with  a  dower  of  eleven  thoufand  Livrcs. 

Tbf   Equejlrian   Statue    in  tie  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Notre-Dame. 

The  Prefident  Htinaut  fays,  "  that  in  com- 
"  memoration  of  the  victory  which  Philip  the 
««  Fair  gained  over  the  Flemifh  at  Mon's  in  Pu- 
*'  elle,  Augujl  18,  1304,  an  Equeftrian  Statue 
«<  of  that  Prince  was  creeled  at  the  Church  of 
"  Notre-Dame,  and  that  he  bequeathed  to  the 

«  Church 
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«  Church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  a  yearly  in- 
«;  come  of  100  Livres.  There  have  arifen 
"  fome  miftakes,  (he  adds,)  concerning  this 
"  monument,  which  fome  Authors,  and  amongft 
"  others  Nicholas  Gilles,  attribute  to  Philip  de 
'*  Palais  ;  but  to  be  convinced  of  the  certainty 
««  of  the  thing,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  read  the 
"  Burial-regifter  of  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame 
"  at  Paris,  or  the  6th  lefTon  of  the  Breviary  of 
<c  Paris,  where  this  victory  is  commemorated 
"  on  the  1  8th  of  Auguft^  which  was  the  day 
44  that  the  battle  of  Mons  in  Puelle  was  fought, 
"  whereas  that  of  Cartel  happened  on  the  23d 


The  Prefident  Heinaut  certainly  did  not  re- 
member, that  an  Hiftorian,  who  was  an  eye- 
witnefs,  and  who  has  written  the  Hiftory  of  his 
own  time,  from  1301,  to  1340*,  talking  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  and  of  the  battle  of  Mons  in 
Puelle,  (imply  fays,  that  this  Prince,  as  a  thankf- 
giving  for  this  victory,  made  foundations  at 
Notre  Dame,  St.  Denis,  and  feveral  other 
Churches,  whereas  the  fame  Hiftorian  making 
mention  of  Philip  de  Valois  and  th6  battle  of  Caf- 
fel,  fays  that  Philip  de  Valol^  upon  his  return 
into  France,  went  to  St.  Denis,  and  afterwards 
to  Noir&  Dame  of  Paris,  where  he  mounted  the 

feat 
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fame  horfe,  and  armed  himfelf  with  the  fame 
arms  he  had  at  the  battle,  and  prefented  them  as 
an  offering  to  the  holy  Virgin  :  Rex  vtro  (Phi- 
lipus  Valefius)  in  Francia  exiftens^  beatum  Dio- 
nijium  primitus  devote  &  bumiliter  vifitavit,  If 
po/lea  ivit  Parijios,  b5  Ecclefiam  Beat*  Maria  in- 
grej/us.  Cor  am  imagine  eifdem  armis  quibus  in  belli 
armatus  fuerat,  fe  or  mar  i  fecit  &  fuptr  equum  cut 
txijlenti  in  bello  infederat,  afcenjus>  Beata  Maria 
tui  fe  in  hoc  belli  periculo  fafiurum  dona  voverat^ 
Eccleftte  ejufdtm  arma  &  equum  defcrem,  devo- 
tijjime  prafentavit,  tidem  de  tanti  evajiont  periculi 
gratfas  agens*. 

It  is  faid,  that  if  in  fome  Manufcripts  we 
find  ivit  Parijios,  in  others  it  is  written  ivit  Car- 
nutum,  that  is  to  fay,  to  Chartres,  and  that  it 
was  in  the  Church  of  Chartres,  that  Philip  de 
Valois  entered  armed  and  on  horfebaclc,  as  Phi-' 
lip  the  Fair  had  done  twenty  four  years  before, 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Paris.  But  is  it  na- 
tural that  the  cotemporary  Hiftorian  of  thefe 
two  Princes,  having  related  the  action  of  Philip 
de  Valois,  would  not  have  mentioned  the  fame 
adion  done  by  Philip  the  Fair,  efpecially  when 
he  fpeaks  of  the  foundations  which  Philip  the 
Fair  made  in  commemoration  and  acknowledg- 
ment 

•  S<e  Coniintiat.  G«;YA  dtfippi,  p.  737. 
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ment  of  the  vi&ory  which  he  gained  at  Mons  in 
Puelle  ? 

Add  to  the  teftimony  of  this  cotemporary  hifto- 
rian,  that  of  a  manufcript,  which  feems  to  be  of 
the  year  1360,  marked  H,  and  numbered  22, 
making  part  of  the  manufcripts  which  the  chap- 
ter of  Notre  Dame  prefented  to  the  King.  It  is 
there  faid,  "  that  Philip  de  Valois,  after  the  battle 
'*  of  Caflel,  in  the  year  1328,  entered  compleatly 
«'  armed  upon  his  horfe,  into  the  Church  of  our 
"  Lady  at  Paris,  and  there  offered  her  the  faid 
«<  horfe  and  arms  as  an  oblation,  thanking  her 
**  for  the  victory  which  he  had  obtained  by  her 
"  interceffion  ;  and  that  the  faid  King  is  repre- 
"  fented  feated  upon  two  pillars  before  the  image 
«'  of  the  kid  Lady,  in  the  nave  of  the  faid 
"  Church." 

To  thefe  authorities  may  be  frill  added  that  of 
the  great  chronicles  of  France,  in  manufcript, 
anno  1380.  Thefe  fay,  that  Philip  of  Valois 
mounted  upon  his  Jlced^  and  entered  the  church  of 
cur  Lady  at  Paris,  where  be  very  devoutly  thanked 
her,  and  pre/ented  her  the  faid  horfe  on  which  he 
was  mounted^  and  all  his  armour. 

With  refpe£t  to  the  regifter  of  burials  belong- 
ing to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  men- 
tion is  there  fimply  made  of  a  foundation  of  an 
income  of  a  hundred  livres,  made  by  Philip  the 

Fair, 
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Fair,  "as  a  tharikfgiving  for  the  vi&ory  he  had 
gained  at  Mons  in  Puelle  j  and  as  it  is  not  faid 
that  this  Prince  entered  the  Church  of  Notre- 
Dame  on  horfeback,  and  that  he  there  made  an 
offering  of.  his  horfe  and  arms  to  the  Virgin,  this 
is  a  farther  proof  that  it  was  not  he,  but  Philip 
de  Valoh,  who  entered  in  that  manner  into  this 
Church,  and  who  made  this  offering.  The  mar- 
ginal note  in  the  regifter  is  written  in  a  very 
modern  hand  and  flyle,  and  therefore  proves 
nothing. 

I  agree  that  we  find  in  the  new  Breviairies  of 
Paris,  *  Philipus  Pulcher  reverfus  pojlea  Lute* 
tiam,  in  ejufdem  Bafelica  pronao  Jlatuam  fuam 
tqueftrem,  eamque  armatam,  coram  Beates  Virgl- 
nis  imagine,  in  perenne  collati  benefidi  monumen* 
turn  er'igi  voluit.  But  in  the  ancient  Breviaries 
there  are  only  thefe  words,  in  Ecclefed  Parifienfi, 
propter  commemorationem  viRories  Philippi  Pulchri 
fit  duplvm.  The  three  leflbns  which  were  made 
and  inferted  for  Philip  the  Fair,  in  the  new 
Breviaries  are  not  only  omitted,  but  on  the  con- 
trary we  find  inftcad  of  them  the  two  following 
ones: 


Lt£lio 
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Leffio  guinta. 

f  Quod  intelligent  gloriofa  memories  Rex  Philip' 
pus  Valefiu^  cum  opitulante  Deo  per  merita  Beata; 
Virginia  Matrix ,  infignem  viftoriam  de  rebellibut 
Flandrii  obtinuijfit,  qua:  contigit  anno  1328,  aftu- 
rus  Deo  &  fanfta:  Virgini  gratiasy  triumphant  & 
equitans  Ecdeftam  Bcat<e  Maria  Parifiis  ingrej/us 
ejl,  non  vand  oftentatlone  elatus,  Jed  Deo,  per 
quetp  de  ancipiti  bello  evaferatj  prof  undo,  bumilitate 
fubjeflus. 

Lefiio  Sexta. 

Itaque  &  aquum  &  arma  in  quibus  <uiceratt 
glariojtjfimfs  Virgini  devsvit  atque  ut  tejllmonium 
tanti  beneficii  pojieritati  relinqueret,  Jlatuit  ut  in- 
fra eftavas  ajfumptionis  ejufdem  genetricis  £>,/, 
dies  ijla  duplo  celebrior  habereturt  is5  prcpter  af- 
fumptionis  Beates  Maria  fulemnitatfm^  dff  prop«r 
tanta  viftories  nullis  abolendam  temporibui  memo- 
riam. 

It  will,  doubtlefs,  be  aiked,  whence  arife 
thefe  alterations  in  the  new  Breviaries.  I  an- 
fwer,  that  I  do  not  know  the  reafon  j  but  evil 
minded  people  may  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  on 
account  of  the  Annuity  of  a  hundred  Livres, 
VOL.  II.  G  given 
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given  by  the  foundation  of  Philip  the  Fair,  to 
commemorate  his  victory,  it  was  judged  very 
proper  that  this  Prince  fliould  be  remembered  ; 
and  that  on  the  cfher  hand,  Philip  de  Valois, 
who  gave  nothing  to  the  Church  but  his  horfe 
and  his  arms,  might  at  length  be  forgotten. 

In  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Caffd,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  enemy's  attack  was  fudden  and 
unexpected,  but  that  Philip  de  Valois  had  time 
to  put  on  one  half  of  his  armour  and  to  ri^int 
his  horfe  j  whereas  at  the  battle  of  Mons  in  Pu- 
clle,  Philip  the  Fair  was  furprifed  in  his  tent, 
and  fought  on  foot  till  fome  Lords  came  to  his 
afliftance,  when  he  had  time  to  get  on  horfeback. 
Now,  if  he  was  defirous  to  have  his  flatue  placed 
at  Notre-Dame,  it  is  highly  probable,  he  would 
have  had  himfelf  reprefented  on  foot,  as  in  the 
moment  of  the  greateft  danger,  and  confequently 
the  moft  glorious  for  him.  I  make  this  re- 
mark in  anfwer  to  what  Moreau  de  Mautour 
fays,  who  to  fupport  his  opinion,  difguifes  fads 
even  to  himfelf*. 

From  what  I  have  faid,  I  imagine  that  the 
new  Infcription  at  Notre-Dame  ought  to  be  al- 
tered, and  that  Rex  Philippics  Valcfius^  &c. 
fhould  be  fubftituted  in  place  of  Rex  Pbilippus 
Pukhtr.  Bolides,  thofe  Critics  are  wrong,  who 

object 
*  Mcmoiies  de  TAcademie  des  lofcnptions,  Tom.  III.  p.  199. 
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obje&  to  this  Infcription,  and  fay,  that  it  is  not 
likely  a  King  (hould  enter  a  Church  on  horfe- 
back,  becaufe  it  would  have  been  too  indecent. 
Such  a  criticifm  fhews  a  mdh  to  be  very  little 
converfant  in  the  ftudy  of  our  hiftory,  and  of 
our  ancient  manners  and  cuftoms  :  he  would 
there  find  that  at  the  funeral  fervice  performed 
at  St.  Denis,  in  1389,  for  Btrtrand  Duguefclin, 
by  order  of  Charles  VI.  the  Knights  who  were 
chi^mourners,  entered  the  Church  upon  horfes 
caparifoned  with  black;  and  that  the  Bifliop  who 
celebrated  Mafs,  came  down  from  the  Altar 
after  reading  the  Gofpel,  and  placing  himfelf 
at  the  door  of  the  Choir,  there  received  the 
offering  of  the  horfes,  by  putting  his  hand  upon 
their  heads. 

The  Parifi  of  St.  Come. 

*  The  Marfhal  de  Beaumanoir  being  a  hunt- 
ing in  a  foreft  of  Maine,  in  1599,  his  fervants 
brought  a  man  to  him,  whom  they  found  fleep- 
ing  in  a  hedge,  whofe  figure  was  very  remark- 
able. Upon  the  top  of  his  forehead  he  had  two 
horns,  fhaped  and  fituated  as  thofe  of  a  ram  ; 
his  head  was  quite  bald,  and  under  his  chin  he 
had  a  red  beard  that  grew  in"  tufts,  refembling 
G  2  thofe 

•  De  Tbou,   L,    1*3. 
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thpfe  that  fatyrs  are  painted  with.  He  was  fo 
much  chagrined  at  being  carried  from  fair  to  fair, 
that  he  died  of  grief  at  Paris,  at  the  end  of  three 
months.  -He  was  interred  in  the  Church-yard 
of  this  Parifh,  and  over  his  grave  an  Epitaph 
was  infcribed,  which  is  flat  enough  in  all  conf- 
cience,  but  which  was  probably  thought  very 
fmart  at  that  time.  *  It  was  to  the  following 
purpofe ; 

<c  In  this  retired  corner  lies  a  very  extraordinary 
"  cuckold  ;  for  fuch  he  was,  though  never  mar- 
"  ried.  Paflenger,  pray  to  God  for  his  foul." 

Slhe  Chaf>el  called  Notre-Dame  of  Lo- 
retto,  at  IJJj. 

§  In  this  Chapel  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Se- 
minary of  St.  Sulpitius,  permit  no  one  to  fajr 
Mafs  at  the  principal  Altar  with  a  wig  on.  All 
the  Altars  where  our  holy  mifteries  are  celebrat- 
ed, are  equally  refpe&able,  if  Mafs  may  be  faid 
with  a  perriwig  on  at  one,  why  may  it  not  at 
another.  Thefe  little  minute  venerations  are 
unworthy  of  true  Religion. 

The  invention  of  periwigs  is  very  ancient. 
The  Phenicians  at  their  feafh  for  the  funeral  and 

refur- 

*  Recueil  d'  Epitaphes.  p.  67. 
§  Hifioire  du  Diocefe  de  Paris. 
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refurre&ion  of  Adonis^  were  obliged  to  facrifice 
their  hair  to  the  Gocidefs  Derceto,  or  Venus ; 
women,  however,  might  preferve  theirs,  if  they 
chofe  it,  by  rcfigning  themfelves  for  the  day,  to 
the  amorous  intreaties  of  ftrangers,  who  reforted 
in  great  numbers  to  thefe  feftivals.  The  money 
they  received  a*  the  price  of  their  complaifance, 
belonged  and  was  confecrated  to  the  Goddefs. 
A  man  invented  periwigs  for  fuch  women  as 
would  not  proftitute  themfelves,  but  who  at  the 
fame  time  would  have  been  very  forry  to  part 
with  their  hair.  The  Priefls  inveighed  bitterly 
againft  an  invention  fo  prejudicial  to  their  inte- 
refts,  and  periwigs  were  prohibited. 

The  Panjh  of  Sf.  Paul. 

William  de  Vienne,  at  his  death,  ordered  that 
the  following  Epitaph  fhould  be  infcribed  upon 
his  tomb  ;  He  was  the  father  of  John  of  Fienne. 
His  paternal  affedion  mufti  certainly  have  been 
flattered  by  the  glory  which  his  fon  acquired 
upon  a  variety  of  occa lions.  Charles  V.  having 
created  him  Admiral  of  France  in  1373,  the 
defcents  which  he  made  on  England  and  Ire- 
land, evinced  that  his  invariable  maxim  was  juft, 
that  the  Engli/h  were  no  -where  weaker,  nor  more 
eafi/y  conquered  than  at  home.  He  was  killed  in 
G  3  Bui- 
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Bulgaria,  September  26th  1396,  at  the  head  of 
the  French  troops,  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Nico- 
polis. 

Nicholas  Flamel. 

In  the  firft  Edition  of  thefe  EfTays  publifhed 
in  1754,  I  obferved  that  there  were  ftill  to  be 
feen  on  one  of  the  large  fide  pofts  of  the  houfe 
of  Nicholas  Flamelt  his  own  figure  and  that  of 
Pernella  his  wife,  with  Gothic  infcriptions  and 
pretended  hieroglyphics.  The  Author  of  an  Ef- 
/ay  towards  a  Hiftory  of  the  Parifh  of  St.  Jaques 
de  la  Boucherie,  printed  in  1757,  relates  a  re- 
markable event:  A  perfony  fays  he,  who  had 
taken  upon  himfelf  a  very  fpecious  namey  went  in 
1756,  to  tboje  who  had  the  care  of  the  Church 
Revenues  of  this  Parijh,  and  told  them  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  a  deceafed  friend  to  difpofe  of  a  conjider- 
able  fum  of  money,  which  was  to  be  employed  In 
piout  afts  at  his  option.  He  added,  that  in  order 
to  concur  more  heartily  with  his  friend's  intentions^ 
he  propofed  to  repair  fame  decayed  houjes  belonging 
to  Churches  ;  that  the  houfe  at  the  corner  of  the 
Jlrttt  of  Marivaux,  over -again/I  St.  Jaques  de  la 
Bouchcrie,  JJood  in  need  of  reparation^  and  that 
he  would  lay  tut  3000  Livrts  upon  it.  The  pro- 
pofal  wa$  accepted  j  repairing  the  boufe  was  the 

pretext^ 
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pretext,  but  the  real  objeft  was  to  dig  up  and  carry 
off  fame  engraven  JJ  ones.  Thofe  who  were  interejl~ 
ed  in  di/covering  the  imaginary  treafure,  attended 
the  work  very  conjlantly  ;  the  digging  went  on  in 
their  prefence,  and  fame  rugged  Jiones  with  all  the 
engraven  ones  were  privately  carried  off.  The  re- 
parations might  amount  to  about  20OO  Livres  ;  but 
the  perfon  -who  made  the  application,  difappeared 
with  his  Confederates,  without  paying  the  money  ; 
and  the  expence  will  probably  remain  upon  the  ac- 
count of  a  majler  Mafon,  who  was  too  eajily  im- 
P'fed  up™  by  people  unknown,  whom  he  feeks  after 
bat  cannot  find. 

It  is  very  likely  that  thefe  unknown  people 
are  in  fearch  of  the  Philofopher's  flone,  and  I 
would  advife  this  builder  to  believe,  that  when 
they  find  it,  they  will  pay  him  very  generoufly. 

the  Hofpltal  for  Girls  'who  have  Jived 
bad  lives. 

I  once  heard  a  cafe  of  conference  difcufled, 
concerning  an  affair  related  by  D.  Fincent  Ba- 
fallar  y  Sanna,  Marquis  of  St.  Philip,  in  hi»  Me- 
moirs for  a  Hiftory  of  Spain,  under  the  Reign  of 
Philip  V.  He  fays,  that  the  Portuguese  having 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Arch-Duke,  and  having 
come  and  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
G  4  Madrid, 
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Madrid,  the  Courtifans  of  that  City  refolved 
amongft  themfelves  to  teftify  their  zeal  for  Phi- 
lip yt  and  to  that  end,  thofe  of  them  who  were 
convinced  of  their  being  in  the  worft  flate  of 
health,  perfumed  themfelves,  and  went  by  night 
into  the  Portuguefe  camp,  and  that  in  lefs  than 
three  weeks,  there  were  upwards  of  6000  of  the 
Portuguefe  army  in  the  Hofpitals,  where  the 
greateft  part  of  them  died. 

The  cafe  of  confcience  which  was  difcufTed 
turned  upon  this,  whether  thefe  girls  were  guilty 
of  fin,  in  proftituting  themfelves  to  the  Portu- 
guefe, and  whether  the  deed  was  not  palliated 
by  the  intention  they  had  of  ferving  their  coun- 
try. The  Doctor,  who  maintained  they  had 
not  finned,  afTerted  that  as  it  is  allowable  to  de- 
ftroy  one's  enemies,  to  burn  and  fack  their 
towns,  and  to  employ  every  poflible  means  to 
diminifh  their  ftrength,  by  a  ftill  more  incontro- 
verfible  reafon,  was  it  allowable  to  give  them 
the  P  *  *. 

?be  Parifi  of  St.  Euflache. 

It  is  not  forty  years  fince  one  might  fee  in 
the  Carrefour  la  pointe  de  St.  Eujlache^  a  large 
{lone  laid  over  a  common  fewer  in  the  form  of  a 
little  bridge,  which  was  called  Pont-Alait,  John 

Alan 
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iS)  from  whom  this  bridge  took  its  name,  in 
order  to  reimburfe  himfelf  a  fum  of  money  which 
he  hacf  lent  the  King,  was  the  inventor  and  far- 
mer of  a  tax  of  one  denier  upon  every  bufhel  of 
fifli  brought  to  market  ;  ha  was  afterwards  fo 
touched  with  remorfe  at  what  he  had  done,  that 
to  expiate  his  crime,  he  would  be  buried  under 
this  ftone,  in  the  common  fewer  of  the  markets. 
This  little  monument,  which  flopped  up  the  way, 
has  been  deftroyed  ;  but  would  it  not  have  been 
proper  to  tranfport  it  to  fome  Hotel,  and  fix  it  in 
the  court,  with  an  Infcription  ? 

T^he  Hoteh  of  the  two  Companies  of 
Mujketeers. 

A  Spartan  who  was  bragging  to  a  ftranger  of 
the  intrepidity  with  which  the  young  men  of  his 
country  fought,  and  expofed  themfelves  to  all  pe- 
rils, was  anfwered,  by  ihe  ftranger,  /  am  furpri- 
fed  they  ds  not  go  in  queji  of  death  itfelf^  confider- 
ing  the  tirefome,  melancholy  and  difagreeable  life 
they  and  all  of  you  lead  in  your  Republic.  It  can- 
not be  faid  that  diverfions  are  wanting  at  Paris, 
that  we  are  as  melancholy  and  gloomy  here  as 
at  Lacedemon,  and  that  the  French  Nobility  are 
only  brave  when  they  are  out  of  humour  with 
life. 

G  5  The 
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The  firft  Company  of  Mufqueteers  was  crea- 
ted in  1622,  and  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
upon  every  occafion.  At  the  pafs  of  Suza,  where 
they  forced  the  three  Intrenchments  fword  in 
hand,  Lewis  XIII.  who  was  there  in  perfon, 
faid,  What  always  gives  me  pleafure  in  my  Muf- 
queteen,  it  the  gayety  and  chtarfulnefs  with  which 
they  march  up,  to  whatever  they  are  ordered  to  at- 
tack. At  the  battle  of  Dunes,  the  great  Conde, 
who  then  ferved  againft  France,  charged  them 
four  different  times,  with  Corps  much  fuperior 
to  them  in  number,  without  being  able  to  make 
them  quit  the  ground  they  occupied. 

The  fecond  Company  was  not  put  upon 
the  fame  footing  as  the  firft,  and  the  King  did 
not  declare  himfelf  their  Captain,  till  the  year 
1665. 

The  war  between  France  and  Spain  being 
rekindled  in  1667,  on  account  of  the  Queen's 
Rights,  the  Mufqueteers  followed  the  King  into 
FJanders,  and  continued  to  ferve  on  foot  and 
horfeback  at  every  Siege.  At  that  of  Lifle,  they 
were  ordered  to  attack  the  half-moon,  which 
they  carried  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  next  day  the  Governor  beat  the  Chamade> 
and  when  the  Capitulation  was  figned,  and  the 
Mufqueteers  took  pofleffion  of  the  gate  he  gave 
up,  he  was  aftoniflicd  to  find  that  the  greatcft 

part 
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part  of  them  were  young  fellows,  not  above  17, 
18,  or  20  years  of  age. 

In  1668,  they  marched  into  Tranche- Comte. 
Dole  feemed  to  be  the  only  City  difpofed  to  hold 
outafiege;  *  but  we  had  fcarce  opened  the  tren- 
ches, before  30  or  40  Mufqueteers  threw  them- 
felves  into  the  covered-way.  The  great  Conde 
came  up  that  inftant,  and  finding  their  daring 
temerity  had  impofed  upon  the  enemy,  who  were 
then  running  away,  he  fupported  them  with  the 
infantry,  and  procured  them  fuccefs  in  an  attack, 
where  the  imprudence  of  their  courage  muft  have 
coft  them  their  lives.  Dole  furrendered  the  next 
day. 

In  1669,  Lewis  XIV.  added  a  detachment 
of  a  hundred  Mufqueteers,  to  the  troops  he  put 
into  Candia.  They  fignalized  themfelves  by 
every  effort  of  the  greateft  valour  in  the  fally 
which  was  made  by  the  Duke  de  Navailles^ 
when  the  Turkifh  Cavalry  were  entirely  routed. 
Two  days  after,  they  defended  trie  breach  on 
the  fiJe  of  Sabionniaire,  and  repulfed  the  Turks 
in  every  aflault  they  made  upon  them.  Two 
Quarter Mafters  and  30 Mufqueteers  were  wound- 
ed, and  two  Brigadiers  killed. 

G  6  In 

*  Journal  de  la  conquete  de  la  Tranche  Comte  en  1668. 
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In  1672,  Lewis  XW.  declared  war  againft 
Holland,  and  on  "June  i2th  the  Mufqueteers 
fwam  acre's  the  Rhine  with  the  other  Squadrons 
of  the  Houfhold. 

At  the  fiege  of  Maeftricht,  in  1673,  the  ruft 
Company  were  ordered  to  attack  the  dry  half- 
moon,  whilft  the  fecond  attacked  the  pallifades 
between  that  half-moon  and  the  horn-work. 
The  fignal  was  given  j  they  marched  j  and  not- 
withftanding  the  vigorous  refinance  of  the  ene- 
my, the  mines  which  they  fprung,  the  terrible 
lightnings  of  the  grenades,  which  were  incef- 
fently  thrown  at  them,  thefe  works  were  carried 
almoft  in  the  fame  inftant  of  time.  The  aclion 
of  the  next  day  was  Hill  more  warm  and  bloody ; 
the  lodgments  were  thought  to  be  fecured,  and 
the  Mufqueteers  were  returned  into  the  Camp  : 
the  enemy  all  of  a  fudden  fprung  a  mine,  which 
had  not  been  difcovered  by  our  men  in  the  half 
moon  j  there  was  reafon  to  fear  there  were 
others  j  Farjaux,  the  Governor  of  the  place, 
who  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  beft 
troops  of  his  Garrifon,  availing  himfelf  of  this 
moment  of  alarm,  re-entered  this  work,  and 
drove  our  foldiers  from  it ;  the  Mufqueteers 
were  ordered  anew  to  retake  it,  and  they  did  fo  *  ; 

but 

•  Relation  do  Doc  dt  Moimoutb  a  Cbarla  11.  Recueil  de  Pieces, 
pag.  139. 
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but  not  till  after  a  nioft  bloody  and  obftinate 
engagement,  wherein  53  Mufqueteers  were 
wounded,  and  37  killed,  with  the  Count  d'-^r- 
tagnari,  commander  of  the  firft  Company.  The 
Mufqutteers  who  returned,  fays  Pelij/on,  had  their 
fwordi  bloody ,  up  to  the  hilts,  and  btnt  with  the 
thru/is  they  had  given  the  enemy.  * 

Two  ftrong  barricadoes  and  an  intrench- 
ment  round  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  defend- 
ed the  approaches  of  the  Citadel  of  Befan^on. 
May  20th.  1674,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  the 
Mufqueteers  marched  200  paces,  expofed  to  all 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  cannon  and  mufketry, 
forced  thefe  two  barricadoes,  and  the  intrench- 
nient,  and  enabled  our  workmen  to  begin  a  lodg- 
ment upon  the  Glacis. 

April  21,  1676,  Lewis  XIV.  laid  fiege  to 
Conde,  which  was  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places 
in  Hainault.  The  Prince  of  Orange  imme- 
diately marched  to  fuccour  it.  The  communi- 
cation between  our  quarters  was  very  difficult  to 
be  formed,  on  account  of  the  inundation  ;  bg- 
fides,  our  lines  comprehended  fuch  a  great  ex- 
tent of  ground,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  defend 
them  againft  an  army,  were  it  even  much  in- 
ferior to  our  own.  It  was  therefore  necefTary 
cither  to  march  before  the  enemy  and  give  them 

battle, 
•  Tom.  I.  p.  3Z5« 
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battle,  or  to  prefs  the  fiege  with  an  attack  fo  vi- 
gorous, that  the  place  ihould  be  obliged  to  fur- 
render  before  the  arrival  of  the  fuccours.  On 
the  night  of  the  25th.  of  dprjj,  the  two  Com- 
panies of  Mufqueteers,  at  the  head  of  feveral 
detachments  of  Infantry,  were  ordered  to  make 
this  attack  j  and  if  ever  bravery  and  the  emula- 
tion which  bravery  infpires,  rendered  a  fervice 
of  importance,  it  was  upon  this  occafion.  A 
day  more  or  left,  fays  Pelijfin,  (Tom.  iii.  p.  20, 
21,)  was  of  the  greatcjl  confequence  infuch  afiiua- 
tion  of  affairs ;  cur  troops  therefore,  bad  orders 
not  tojlop,  if  it  were  pojfible  to  avoid  it,  till  tvery 
thing  was  carried.  Every  thing  was  carried  in 
fact ;  the  paliflades,  the  ditch,  the  counterfcarp, 
the  advanced  work,  the  fecond  counterfcarp,  the 
redoubts  upon  the  falient  angles,  with,  the  mines 
underneath,  and  the  two  detached  baftions  with 
their  curtain  :  the  enemy  could  not  oppofe  the 
impetuofity  of  our  aflaults  in  any  of  thefe  works. 
*  The  Mufqueteers  followed  by  the  Grenadiers 
of  the  Regiments  of  Artois  and  Maine,  penetra- 
ted as  far  as  the  lower  town  j  the  Governor 
in  confternation,  ordered  the  Chamade  to  be 
beaten,  fent  hoftages  immediately,  and  furren- 
dered  at  discretion.  In  thefe  different  attacks, 

which 

*  Journal  du  Marecbal  d'Humitrts,  Rtcueil  de  Pitui,  pag. 
147. 
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which  were  fo  quick  that  they  feemed  only  to 
make  one,  there  were  only  u  Mufqueteers  kill- 
ed, and  17  wounded.  La  Hoguette^  enfign  to 
the  firft  Company,  was  wounded  by  a  pike  in 
the  thigh  ;  Jauvelle,  Captain  Lieutenant  of  the 
fecond  Company,  and  de  Vlm^  fecond  Lieute- 
nant, were  blown  up  by  the  fpringing  of  a 
mine,  but  they  only  received  a  few  bruifes. 

Good  Fortifications  well  kept  up  ;  ammu- 
nition and  provisions  in  abundance  ;  a  moft  for- 
midable artillery  upon  the  ramparts  and  in  all  the 
works ;  3  or  4000  men  in  garrifon  ;  the  hatred 
the  inhabitants  bore  the  French,  and  their  affec- 
tion for  the  Spanifh  government ;  all  feemed  to 
befpeak  that  the  fiege  of  Valenciennes,  would  be 
long,  difficult  and  bloody.  The  fide  of  the  City 
on  which  we  began  our  attack,  was  defended 
on  the  right  by  one  half-moon,  and  by  another 
on  the  left,  in  front  by  a  crown-work  pallifTa- 
ded  and  fraifed,  the  ditch  whereof  was  inter- 
fecled  with  feveral  traverfes.  In  this  crown- 
work  there  was  another  half- moon  with  a  good 
ditch,  all  well  lined ;  beyond  the  half-moon 
was  a  branch  of  the  Scheld  ;  then  a  work  fill- 
ed the  Pate,  and  laftly  the  great  ftream  of  the 
Scheld,  deep  and  rapid,  which  in  its  courfe 
formed  a  ditch  between  the  Pale  and  the  wall 
of  the  City,  whofe  fine  fpacious  ramparts  pro- 
tected 
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tecled  with  their  Cannon,  and  thofe  of  the  two 
Baftions,  all  the  exterior  defences.  The  tren- 
ches were  opened  on  thegth  of  March  1677.  The 
jith  at  night,  the  Mufqueteers  were  ordered 
with  the  Grenadiers  *  of  the  Houfhold,  and 
fome  large  detachments  of  the  Regiment  of 
Guards  and  that  of  Picardy.  The  i7th  at  nine 
in  the  morning  they  marched  to  attack  the  crown- 
work,  and  carried  it  in  a  {hort  time.  Soon  after, 
fays  Peli/on,  (Tom.  3.  p.  178,)  the  King  eafily 
dijlinguijhed  bis  Mufqueteers,  i>y  their  red  clothes, 
wbilfl  they  were  in  the  half -moon  within  the  crown- 
ivork.  This  appeared  incredible,  adds  he,  for 
their  orders  were  to  lodge  tbemfelves  in  the  crown- 
work  and  to  proceed  no  farther  j  which  the  King 
was  contented  with  for  the  prefent.  If  this  begin- 
ning of  the  action  feemed  incredible,  the  end  of 
it  was  ftill  more  aftonifhing.  There  was  a 
bridge  upon  the  little  branch  of  the  Scheld,  which 
communicated  with  the  half-moon  and  Pate ; 
and  at  the  entrance  upon  this  bridge,  there  was 
a  barrier  of  large  pieces  of  wood  pointed  with  a 
wicket  in  the  middle,  through  which  one  man 
only  could  pafs  at  a  time.  Whilft  a  part  of 

fuch 

•  The  horfe  Grenadiers  were  created  towards  the  enJ  of  the 
year  1676,  ai;d  were  united  to  the  King's  Houftiold.  Thil 
Company  confided  at  firft  of  only  84  Mailers.  They  were 
tilled  the  Raton,  from  the  n«me  of  their  Commander, 
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fuch  of  the  Mufqueteers  as  arrived  firfr,  were 
endeavouring  to  force  an  entrance  here,  the  others 
got  on  the  top  of  the  barrier,  in  defiance  of  the 
attacks  of  pikes,  and  the  firing  of  Muflcets,  and 
jumped  fword  in  hand  on  the  other  fide.  The 
enemy  fled  in  a  pannick,  no  longer  attempting 
to  defend  the  wicket  :  they  were  purfued  acrofs 
the  bridge  as  far  as  the  Pate;  this  work  was  at- 
tacked, and  as  rapidly  carried  as  the  crown- 
work,  and  the  half-moon  ;  but  here  they  were 
upon  the  point  of  being  infallibly  deftroyed  by 
the  cannon  of  the  ramparts.  The  white  Muf- 
queteers  J  perceived  a  little  doorf>  which  they 
found  open,  when  they  difcovered  a  private  ftair- 
cafe,  formed  in  the  infide  of  the  wall,  by  which 
they  got  to  the  top  of  the  Pate  ;  here  they  met  with 
another  door  that  led  into  a  gallery,  cre&ed 
over  the  great  Canal  of  the  Scheld,  which  con- 
ducted them  to  the  ramparts,  from  whence  they 
defcended  into  the  City,  and  pafled  a  flreet,  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  a  bridge  upon  a  third 
branch  of  the  Scheld,  which  crofied  it.  Cornet 


•  They  parted  by  the  two  advanced  half  moons  without 
attacking  them,  becaufe  thefe  would  fall  of  themfelves,  when 
once  they  became  matters  of  the  crown-  woik  which  command* 
ed  them. 

J  So  called  from  their  being  raounttd  upon  white  borfe* 
Peli/on,  p.  192,  Vol.  IJI. 
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MoiJ/ac,  and  Quarter-Matter  La  Barre,  who  led 
them  on,  lodged  part  of  thefe  men  in  the  houfea 
which  were  moft  contiguous,  that  they  might  by 
their  firing  from  the  windows  protect  thofe  who 
fliould  defend  the  bridge,  and  who  really  defended 
it  with  a  bravery  that  furpafles  belief.  The  ca- 
valry of  the  garrifon,  who  attacked  them  three 
different  times,  could  never  fhake  nor  break  in 
upon  them,  notwithftanding  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
numbers.  The  infantry  by  paffing  the  rampart 
might  have  attacked  their  rear  ;  but  the  greateft 
part  of  the  black  mufqueteers,  with  the  houftioJd 
grenadiers  were  pofted  there,  and  vigoroufly  rq- 
pulfed  them.  The  inhabitants  were  aftoniflied ; 
the  Burgees  aflembled  in  the  Town-houfe  :  they 
entered  into  a  thort  conference  with  Moi/bf,  who 
received  and  gave  hoftagcs  :  a  deputation  was 
fent  to  the  King :  U  was  now  high  time  to  take 
precautions  to  prevent  the  town's  being  pillaged: 
the  foldiers  of  the  regiment  of  French  guards  and 
that  of  Picardy  began  to  crowd  in,  fome  grena- 
diers of  the  houfhold  having  let  down  the  draw- 
bridge cf  the  great  canal  or  the  Scheld  *.  "  I 

"do 


*  J  haTeobfcrved  that  the  g^eat  ftream  or  canal  of  the  Scheld 
ferved  for  a  ditch  between  the  City  wall  and  the  fare.  The 
mufqueteers  having  taken  the  fa'ct  would  have  entered  the 
City  pellmell  with  the  flying  enemy,  if  the  befiegcd  had  not 
immediately  railed  the  drawbridge. 
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<c  do  not  know  (fays  Larrey]  whether  hiflory 
"  furniQies  many  examples  of  an  action  fo  abrupt 
"  and  fortunate,  and  of  taking  fo  fpeedily  a  po- 
*c  pulous  and  ftrong  eity  which  was  in  want  of 
"  nothing  for  its  defence.  It  is  all  prodigy,  (adds 
"  he,)  and  the  whole  was  attributed  to  the  lucky 
"  temerity  of  the  mufqueteers,"  It  was  lucky, 
becaufe  cool  blood  and  prudence  compleated  what 
ardour  and  the  impetuofity  of  courage  had  begun. 
Every  circumftance  is  characleriftic  of  true  va- 
lour, that  valour  which  raifes  a  man  above  him- 
felf,  and  often  makes  him  triumph  againft  all  ex- 
pectation, and  in  oppofition  to  the  moft  immi- 
nent danger  in  which  he  feems  precipitated. 

March  i;th,  1677,  the  mufketeers  had  taken 
Valenciennes:  April  nth  they  determined  the 
fate  of  the  battle  of  Caflel.  Our  army  was  com- 
manded by  the  King's  brother,  and  that  of  the 
enemy  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  We  furprized 
them  in  crofting  a  rivulet,  and  broke  and  routed 
the  firft  toops  that  offered  themfelves  j  "but  we 
"  met  with  more  oppofition  afteCTTjMls,"  fa\s 
Peliffbn,  (Tom  iii.  p.  231)  "  for 
"  of  infantry,  particularly  that  of  the 
"  Orange's  guards,  let  themfelves  be  cut  to  pi 
"  without  a  foldier's  moving  from  his  place 
"  rank.  Our  cavalry,  (continues  he)  whom 
«c  they  waited  for  behind  fome  hedges,  with  their 

*«  pikes 


•j  . 
'"" 
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*«  pikes  lowered,  advanced,  but  never  dared  to 
"  join  them,  till  the  Mufqueteers,  on  foot,  with 
"  two  battalions  of  Navarre  and  two  of  Humieres 
"  went  and  put  them  all  to  the  fword."  He  fays 
in  another  letter,  (Tom.  iii.  p.  289,)  "  that  the 
**  mufquetteers  having  difmounted,  performed 
*c  wonders,  but  that  in  retiring  to  mount  their 
"  horfes  again,  they  had  like  to  have  made  fome 
"  of  our  battalions  who  followed  them,  retreat, 
•"  imagining  they  had  been  repulfed."  *  We 
may  gather  from  this  dry  and  inaccurate  narration, 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange's  guards,  fupported  by 
two  other  battalions,  having  a  ditch  and  hedges 
before  them,  their  firft  rank  compofed  of  pike- 
men,  and  the  others  making  a  terrible  fire  upon 
our  cavalry,  who  endeavoured  to  crofs  the  ditch, 
were  twice  broken  and  reputed  :  the  Mufketeers 
are  ordered,  which  was  the  ufual  f  refourfe  upon 

thefe 

•  In  every  page  of  Pelifeti't    letters  one  is  furprifed  that  a 
tnan,  vrhom^gu*  Xll'tb.  had  chofen  foi  hit  H  Monographer, 
badly.     The  lownefs,  barbarifm,  and  faJfe 
ftyle  are  inconceivable.   Befides,  the  manner 
which~n7foroetimes  relates  the  circumftances  of  an  action, 
flly  difcovers  that  he  had  never  been  in  the  army. 

At  the  fiegeof  Ypres,  in  1678,  at  the  atta:k  of  the  coun- 
tetfcarp,  OUT  trocfi,  fays  Ptlifin,  (Tom.  III.  p.   187)  did  not 
difplay  their  ufual  vigour-,  a  detachment  of  mufquetttrS)  addt  he, 
ef  50,  (banged  the  fact  of  affairi ;  they  placed 
themfelves 


inwhu 

T: 

terfcan 
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thefe  occafions ;  they  quit  their  horfes  and  begin 
to  march  on  foot :  the  ditch  feems  filled  up,  the 
hedges  vanifh  before  them,  and  their  impetuous 
fpeed  outftrips  and  renders  fruitlefs  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  ;  they  come  up  with  thefe  Colofius's  arm- 
ed with  pikes,  break  in  upon  and  overthrow 
them,  and  demonftrate  to  the  world,  that  real 
ftrength  depends  upon  fuperiority  of  the  foul. 
Then  leaving  the  completion  of  the  defeat  and 
carnage  to  the  battalions  who  followed  them, 
they  laftly  return  to  mount  their  horfes,  and  fliew 
themfelves  ready  to  execute  any  frefli  orders  they 
may  receive.  This  foon  happened  :  *  they 
charged  and  put  to  flight  a  numerous  body  of 
cavalry,  who  were  making  different  movements 
upon  their  left,  with  a  view  to  advance  towards 

•St. 

thcmfclveJ  in  the  front  of  the  whole,  without  faying  a  word 
but  Care t  [Have  a  care.]  as  if  they  were  only  going  to  crofs 
fome  way.  They  threw  themfelves  into  the  counterfcarp 
fword  in  hand,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  abandon  it.  Ypres 
capitulated  the  next  day. 

In  1691,  at  the  fiege  of  Mons,  the  two  battalions  ordered 
to  attack  the  horn-work,  being  repalfed,  and  feeming  dif- 
mayed,  Lewii  XlVtb.  faid  with  fome  indignation  that  beivould 
ftndvtbfr  troift  that  -would  net  retreat.  In  fa£l  the  mufqueteers 
whom  he  fent  next  day  took  the  place. 

*  Memoiies  des  expeditions  militaires  de  la  guerre  dc 
Hullande. 
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*  St.  Omer,  into  which  they  wanted  to  throw 
in  fuccours.  The  day  following  thefe  memorable 
exploits,  the  King's  brother,  when  fending  or- 
ders to  the  Commanders  of  the  different  Com- 
panies, wrote  to  them,  "  That  they  had  begun 
"  the  vi&ory,  and  given  a  happy  turn  to  the 
"  whole  affair." 

I  (hall  not  follow  them  to  the  fieges  of  Ypres, 
Courtrai,  Philipfburgh,  Monsand  Namur.  f  The 
a&ions  which  they  performed  at  thefe  places  are 
no  lefs  defervingof  being  confecrated  in  the  mili- 
tary Fafli  of  the  nation,  than  thofe  which  I  have 
juft  mentioned  j  but  it  not  being  my  defign  to 
undertake  their  hiftory,  it  only  remains,  that  I 
confider  them  in  thofe  unfortunate  moments,  in 
thofe  fatal  circumftanccs,  which  may  perhaps  be 
looked  upon  as  the  real  criterion  of  true  courage. 
The  battle  of  Ramilies  was  fought  on  the  23d  of 
May,  1706,  which  was  Whit-Sunday.  Our 
army  confifled  of  40,000  men,  that  of  the  ene- 
my of  65  thoufand.  The  King's  guards,  the 

Gens 
;> 

»  The  King's  brother  laid  fiege  to  St.  Omer,  and  had 
marched  before  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  came  to  fuccour 
tbit  place. 

f  At  the  attack  of  the  Calotte,  M.  de  Maupertuis  told  them, 
if  any  one  of  them  hurried  out  of  his  rank  before  the  aftion 
became  general,  he  had  orders  to  put  him  to  death,  the  King 
having  obferved  with  g<  eat  concern  that  their  violent  ardour  was 
fometimes  fatal  to  them. 
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Gens  d'Armei)  the  light  horfe,  the  mufketeers  and 
the  horfe  grenadiers  compofed  the  firft  line  of  our 
right  wing  ;  they  penetrated  and  broke  four  lines 
cf  the  enemy's  left  wing,  and  took  feveral  prifon- 
ers  and  6  pieces  of  cannon.  But  it  was  eafy  for 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  fnatch  the  victory 
out  of  their  hands,  by  availing  himfelf  of  the 
bad  difpofitions  our  Generals  had  made,  and  of 
the  blunders  they  committed  during  the  aftion. 
Six  battalions,  with  fome  regiments  of  dragoons, 
who  were  ported  in  the  valley  of  Tavieres  muft 
have  been  much  too  feeble  to  protect  and  cover 
the  flank  of  our  right  wing  ;  an  impaflable  morafs 
between  our  left  wing  and  the  enemy's  right,  pre- 
vented their  reciprocally  ailing  againft  each  other; 
fo  that  Marlborough  rifking  nothing  by  weaken- 
ing his  right  wing  which  could  not  be  attacked, 
drew  fifty  fquadrons  from  thence  to  ftrengthen  his 
left  wing  ;  by  this  means  the  King's  houmold, 
who  had  penetrated  and  broke  four  lines  of  this 
left  wing,  faw  frefti  fquadrons  forming  themfelves 
all  of  a  fudden  before  them,  and  the  four  lines 
which  had  been  beaten  and  difperfcd,  rallying 
behind  the  fquadrons.  Marlborough  at  the  fame 
time  ordered  all  his  referve  to  attack  the  battalions 
which  we  had  pofted  in  the  valley  of  Tavieres. 
7'hey  could  not  refift  the  fuperiority  of  numbers, 
and  by  their  being  routed  all  the  fide  of  our  right 

wing 
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wing  became  expofed.  The  cavalry  which  con- 
ftituted  the  fecond  line  of  this  wing,  behind  the 
King's  hcufhold,  endeavoured  to  make  head,  by 
Supporting  themfelveson  the  right,  and  making  a 
movement  upon  the  left  j  but  this  Evolution  could 
not  be  executed  quick  enough  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  who  advanced  with  rapidity,  and  flanked 
them.  The  neareft  fquadrons  were  overpowered, 
the  others  took  to  flight  j  the  king's  houfhold, 
attacked  in  front,  flank  and  rear,  made  the  beft 
of  their  way,  and  joined  the  left  wing.  We  fee 
that  whilft  Marlborough  was  drawing  off  troops 
from  his  right  wing  to  ftrengthen  his  left  wing, 
if  our  Generals  had,  in  the  like  manner,  drawn 
from  their  left  wing  a  reinforcement  for  their 
right,  and  particularly  for  the  6  battalions  in  the 
valley  of  Tavieres,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
victory  would  have  remained  on  our  fide.  We 
find  again  by  the  accounts  of  the  enemy,  that  the 
lofs  was  nearly  equal  on  both  fides,  that  they  did 
not  think  of  purfuing  us ;  that  in  that  cafe  they 
would  only  have  gained  by  the  whole  of  the  action 
the  empty  honour  of  having  remained  matters  of 
the  field  ;  that  our  left  wing  with  the  King's 
houQiold  made  their  retreat  calmly,  and  without 
being  hurt ;  that  even  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of 
the  right  wing,  though  beaten,  retired  in  pretty 

good 
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goou^order,  when  an  unforefeen  *  accident  ren- 
dered the  labours  of  the  day  one  of  the  moft  fatal 
to  France.  Some  waggons  breaking  down  in  a 
defile,  and  the  paflage  being  ftopt  up,  they  thought 
they  heard  the  enemy  purfuing  them  ;  the  difap- 
pearing  of  their  generals,  and  the  little  confi- 
dence they  repofed  in  them,  doubtlefs  increafed 
their  panic:  they  feparate  and  fly  on  all  fides. 
Marl  borough  receiving  intelligence  of  this  by  the 
fcouts  he  had  before,  detaches  part  of  his  cavalry 
and  dragoons,  who  fall  upon  thefe  difordered 
troops,  and  did  not  begin  to  make  prifoners  till 
they  were  wearied  of  flaughter.  The  baggage, 
artillery,  caiflbons,  and  every  thing  was  taken. 
I  fli all  not  enter  into  any  detail  upon  the  battle 
of  Malplaquet.  The  houfhold  troops  charged 
the  enemy's  cavalry  four  times,  and  four  times 
(hook  and  drove  them  back  upon  their  infantry. 
When  we  abandoned  the  field  of  Wfttle,  they 
compofed  the  rear  guard :  they  refembled  a  wound- 
ed lion  retiring  :  as  foon  as  the  enemy  who  fol- 
lowed us  came  near,  they  turned  about  upon 
them,  and  the  purfuers  recoiled.  The  mufket- 
eers  upon  this  occafion  demonflrated  to  what  a 
pitch  honour  can  captivate  nature  and  command 
VOL.  II.  H  reputation ; 

*  Vide  the  continuation  of  Rapin  de  Thoirat's  hiftory  of 
England. 
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reputation  :  this  corps  who  are  painted  in^fuch 
lively  and  ftriking  colours,  eager  to  attack,  and 
burning  with  impatience  under  the  hand  that  con- 
trouls  them,  continued  for  five  hours  expofed  to 
the  fire  of  a  battery  of  30  pieces  of  cannon  j 
their  countenances  fteady  and  compofed  in  this 
fituation,  and  in  thofe  critical  moments,  when 
it  is  not  allowed  to  quit  one's  rank  even  to  ftrike 
at  the  thunderbolt  that  is  lighting,  and  when  even 
tin's  attack  mud  be  at  the  price  of  life.  So  na- 
tural a  flep  would  be  conftrued  as  a  mark  of 
weaknefs  ;  one  muft  wait  for  death,  remain  mo- 
tionlefs  before  it,  fee  it  and  ftare  it  in  the  face  for 
whole  hours,  dealing  deftru&ion  on  all  fides. 

At  the  fiege  of  Philipfburg  in  1734,  when  the 
King's  houfhold  entered  into  the  lines,  the  muf- 
queteers  continued  to  be  expofed  for  a  confiderable 
time,  to  a  •  ry  brifk  cannonade,  and  fupported 
it  with  the  fame  coolnefs ;  yet  at  that  time  we 
had  juft  iflued  from  a  long  peace,  and  the  great- 
eft  part  had  never  before  been  in  a&ion.  Could 
we  be  fparing  of  Eulogiums  upon  a  corps  when 
honour  and  great  reputation  feem  imprefled  upon 
the  foul  of  a  young  man,  as  foon  as  he  enters  it  ? 
When  at  Ramillies,  Malplaquet  and  Dettingen, 
they  gathered  up  their  bloody  remains  which  the 
eiiemy  had  not  the  boldnefs  to  attack,  do  they 
appear  in  alefs  advantageous  point  of  light,  than 

when 
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when   we    faw  them   raifing  trophies   to   their 
matter  in  the  plains  of  Fontenoy  ? 

A  more  ample  Explanation  of  the  Syftem 
of  the  Druids :  (Seep.  288  of  Vol.  L 

*  The  Druids  taught  that  fouls  were  in  an  eter- 
nal circulation  from  this  world  to  the  other,  and 
from  the  other  world  to  this  j  that  is  to  fay,  that 
what  is  called  Death,  was  an  entrance  into  the 
other  world,  and  what  is  called  life,  was  an  iflti- 
ing  from  thence  to  return  to  this  world.     That 
f  after  death  the  foul  patted  into  fome  other  body; 
and  that  the  inequality  of  conditions  and  the  pro- 
portion of  pleafure  and  pain,  was  regulated  in 
the  other  world,  by  the  good  or  ill  that  had  been 
done  in  this.    That  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period, 
fouls  quitted  the  bodies  wherein  'they  had    been 
happy  or  unhappy  in  the  other  world,  and  re- 
turned to  inhabit  new  ones  in  this  world.     That 
by  fighting  valiantly  for  ones  country  §,  by  offer- 

H  2  ing 

*  DitJorut  Sicuf. 

•}•  Lucan  L.  i.  vers  454.  £?  feqq. 

§  The  Druids,  fays  Cafar,  taught  the  Gauh  that  fouls  do 
not  die,  but  that  they  pafs  from  one  to  another  after  dt 
and  it  is  from  this  doftrine,  he  adds,  that  thefe  people 
that  courage  which  makes  them  brave  death  with  fo  much  in- 
trepidity i 
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ing  ones  felf  as  a  vi&im  in  a  time  of  public  ca- 
lamity, or  by  killing  ones  felf  to  fave  *  the  life 
cf  ones  prince,  patron  or  friend,  all  poffible 
crimes  were  expiated,  and  an  agreeable  and  glo- 
rious life,  for  feveral  ages,  amongft  Heroes,  was 
thereby  infured. 

A  proof  that  this  was  the  fyftem  of  tranfmi- 
gration  taught  by  the  Druids,  i?,  that  the  Gauls 
burnt  f  with  the  dcceafed  his  arms,  and  cloaths, 
together  with  fuch  animals  as  he  had  feemed 
fondeft  of.  They  believed  then,  as  I  have  juft 
obferved,  that  there  was  another  world,  where 
there  were  the  fame  ranks  and  diftin£lions,  the 
fame  pleafures  and  pains,  the  fame  amufements 
and  the  fame  afflidlions  as  in  this,  and  where  the 
fame  bodies  reappeared,  probably  like  the  fha- 

dows 

trepidity  '.  Non^wrlrt  anitnas,  fed  ab  eliis  ab  alias  tranfire  ;  at- 
qxt  bcc  maxime  ad  -virtutem  excitari  futatit,  metu  mtrtii  negltffo. 
DC  Bella  Gallico,  L.  6.  num.  13. 

*  They  imagined  that  the  anger  of  the  Gods  might  be  ap- 
peafci),  and  that  one  life  might  be  redeemed  by  another.  Thus, 
when  they  were  ill,  and  in  danger  of  dying,  they  fent  for  fome 
one  that  would  be  willing  to  die  in  their  flead,  whom  they 
found  for  money,  becaufe  he  who  killed  himfelf,  abftrafled 
from  the  money  which  he  le/t  his  family,  was  in  hopes  of  a 
happier  life  than  that  which  he  quitted. 

f  Omniaqoe  vim  cordi  fuitfe  arbitrantur,  in  ignem  infer unr, 
charn  animali*.  Csefar  de  Bello  GaJlico,  Lib,  VJ,  cap.  17. 
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dows  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  imagined 
in  the  Elyfian  fields  and  Tartarus  j  but  they  did 
not  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  believe  that  the 
rewards  and  punifliments  of  fouls,  after  death, 
were  eternal  ;  they  were  only,  according  to 
them,  of  a  longer  or  fliorter  duration,  and  con- 
fifted  in  being  placed  in  particular  bodies.  More- 
over they  faid  it  was  a  teftimony  of  affection  to- 
wards relations  or  friends,  to  fend  them*  at  all 
rifks  into  the  other  world,  whatever  might  be 
ufeful  and  agreeable  to  them. 

The  Metempfychofis  of  Pythagoras  appears 
more  fimple  and  natural.  It  is  needlefs  to  object, 
that  in  order  to  fay  the  foul  is  really  punifhed,  it 
muft  remember  that  in  an  anterior  life,  being  in 
fuch  &  particular  body,  it  was  guilty  of  fuch  and 
fuch  bad  actions.  To  this  objection  I  reply,  that 
a  Pythagorean  who  finds  himfelf  in  mifery,  fays 
to  himfelf  that  fince  he  fuffers,  he  has  doubtlefs 
deferved  it,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  behaved 
in  his  former  life,  and  thus,  according  to  Pytha- 
goras, the  object  of  the  Divinity  is  obtained,  be- 
caufe  its  object  is  to  eftrange  men  from  vice,  and 
to  excite  them  to  virtue,  by  offering  them  rewards 
or  punifhments. 


H3 
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The  conformities,  Alterations  and  Dif- 
ferences obfervable  in  our  Manners, 
Vfages  andCuftoms. 

The  humour  of  the  Germans,  fays  Tacitus, 
is  to  be  bufied  about  nothing,  a/id  to  have  a  fur- 
priling  antipathy  to  repofe. 

They  are  very  anxious  about  the  choice  of  their 
Generals,  and  lefs  careful  of  thecharaflor  of  their 
Soldiers  than  of  his  who  commands  them. 

Affairs  of  fmall  importance  are  judged,  and 
finally  determined  by  the  Prince  ;  but  all  matters 
of  confequence  are  laid  before  a  General  Meeting 
of  the  States,  where  the  Sovereign's  Opinion  is 
firft  called  for ;  the  Grandees  next  deliver  their 
Sentiment?,  and  they  are  liften'd  to  with  a  Ref- 
pec!  fuitable  to  their  Age,  Birth  and  Valour  :  if 
their  advice  difpleafes  the  Aflembly  it  is  difap- 

proved 

(P.  114  Fr.)  of  tils  Vol. 

I  f»id  that  Albiric  made  Robert  the  ftrong  defcend  from 
Vitilunt,  which  I  found  upon  the  authority  of  this  paflage  in 
his  chronicle,  anno  911.  Dux  Tbtodoricut  fuit  de  genert 
Guitbicindi,  &  babuit  tretfralres  Guittcin,  Jmiair  &  Rcgtnben  , 
fcf  ex  Lac  firie  iftorum  quatuor  fratrum  dtfcenJit  Htbilittu 
Itoli*,  Germanise,  Gallic,  fSc. 

*  Of  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  c.  15. 
§  Ibid.  c.  30.  U  Ibldl  «•   «- 
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proved  of  by  a  Murmur  j  but  if  the  Speech  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  plurality,  they  exprefs  their  Ap- 
plaufe  by  (hiking  on  their  (hields  with  their  fpears. 
This  military  encomium  is,  among  them,  reck- 
oned the  moft  refpectful  manner  of  praifmg. 

"  The  French  paid  fuch  regard  to  my  Father's 
"judgment,  (faid  Charles  the  Bald,)  that  they 
*<  thought  fit  to  be  governed  by  his  Opinion  ;  and 
«'  the  Religious  Part  of  this  Nation  in  a  General 
"  Aflembly  enacted,  that  his  Commands  fhouid 
*'  be  perpetually  obeyed.'* 

No  German  was  allowed  to  walk  in  Arms 
without  the  permiflion  of  bis  fellow  Cit;zens :  fo 
fbon  as  a  youth  was  fit  to  carry  arms,  his  chief, 
father  or  guardian  introduced  him  into  the  AfTem- 
bly  of  the  States,  and  there  in  a  ceremonious 
manner  delivered  to  him  a  javelin  and  a  buckler. 

Of  old  the  Son  of  a  Nobleman  in  France,  fo 
foon  as  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
went  to  Church  with  a  Safh  over  one  (boulder 
and  a  Sword  by  his  fide  j  his  Father  and  Mother 
carried  each  of  them  a  taper  in  their  hand,  and 
in  this  manner  they  led  their  fon  to  the  altar, 
where  they  prefented  him  to  the  Prieft  while  he 
was  pronouncing  the  Offertory  :  the  Pritft  took 
the  Sword  from  the  young  Nobleman,  blefled  it 
and  returned  it  to  the  Youth,  who  held  it  naked 
H  4  in 

*  On  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  c.  I  j. 
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in  his  hand  during  all  the  reft  of  the  Service, 
then  put  it  up  in  its  ftieath  by  his  fide  j  and  from 
that  moment  he  was  entitled  to  wear  that  hon- 
ourable mark  of  diftinclion  due  to  his  rank. 

In  the  year  1663  the  Bifhop  of  *  *  *  thought 
proper  to  give  his  firft  footman  the  name  of  Valet 
de  Chambre,  and  made  him  wear  a  fword.  The 
next  day  when  the  Officers  of  the  garrifon  went 
to  the  Governor's  levy,  they  found  him  /having  j 
the  Barber  was  one  of  his  fervants  dreflcd  in  a 
Band  and  Caflbck  :  from  that  time  every  vaga- 
band  or  rogue,  or  mean  Poltroon,  whofe  man- 
ners were  as  bafe  as  his  birth,  might,  without 
being  liable  to  cenfure,  chufe,  in  a  morning, 
whether  he  will  drefs  himfelf  like  a  Gentleman, 
with  a  Sword  by  his  Side,  or  appear  in  a  Band, 
and  wearing  the  badge  of  the  moft  venerable 
Order  of  Men. 

The  poverty  of  the  Germans  gave  birth  to  the 
barbarous  cuftom  of  giving  all,  or  the  greateft 
part  of  their  eftates  to  the  eldeft  fon.  As  many 
of  them  could  not  bear  the  expence  of  bringing 
up  all  their  children  at  home,  the  father  chofe 
which  of  them  he  would  detain  in  his  houfe,  in 
ordej  to  be  his  heir,  and  fent  the  reft  begging. 

When  the  Sicambrij,  a  clan  in  France,  began 
to  retire  and  fly  from  the  field  of  battle,  their 
Women  met  them,  uncovered  their  bofoms, 

and 
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and  faid,  <c  Strike  there  ye  cowards,  we  wifh 
"  that  ye  would  flay  us  .rather  than  expofe  us  to 
<{  the  difgrace  attendant  on  Slavery."  This  be- 
haviour and  thefe  reproaches  railed  the  courage 
of  the  Sicambrij,  and  alarmed  their  pride  ;  they 
rallied,  returned  to  the  charge,  repulfed  and  en- 
tirely defeated  the  enemy,  who  had  fuppofed 
themfelves  in  pofleffion  of  the  victory.  One  of 
their  Hiftorians  pretends,  that  in  commemoration 
of  the  {hare  their  women  had  in  the  honour  of 
that  day,  they  were  from  that  time  permitted  to 
let  their  breafts  remain  bare,  and  that  this  fa- 
fhion,  which  ftill  prevails,  owed  its  origin  to 
the  undaunted  behaviour  of  their  females  on  that 
occafion. 

The  Germans  imagined  that  there  was  fome- 
what  *  Divine  in  young  Maidens. 

When  our  Sovereigns  made  their  entry  into  any 
of  their  cities,  it  was  ufual  that  a  young  Maid  of 
diftinfHon  dreft  in  white,  deck'd  with  flowers, 
and  her  hair  waving  in  the  wind,  walked  in  the 
proceflion  before  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  h..- 
rangued  the  Prince,  and  preferred  the  keys  of  the 
Town. 

H  4  It 

•  They  fancied  that  in  Virgins  there  was  fomewhat  h^ly, 
and  entitling  more  immediately  to  the  Divine  protection.  Tat. 
c.  8.  on  the  Manners  of  the  Germans. 
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It  was  eflential  in  ancient  Chivairy  for  each 
Knight  to  have  bis  Lady,  to  whom,  as  to  a  Di- 
vinity, he  reported  all  his  defigns,  thoughts  and 
performances.  It  was  then  the  general  pcrfuafion 
that  LOVE  improved  to  the  greateft  pitch  of  per- 
fection the  young  Nobility,  and  was  the  chief 
motive  in  great  enterprizes.  "  Oh  if  my  Lady 
•«  was  a  fpedator  of  this  action  !"  faid  Fleuranges, 
when  he  was  the  firft  that  mounted  the  walls  at 
an  aflault. 

A  man  of  courage  almoft  always  regards  his 
wife  as  a  friend ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  cer- 
tain than  that  coward;  are  always  imperious  and 
tyrannical  in  their  behaviour  to  their  fpoufes  and 
in  their  families.  The  meaneft  rafcal  will  have  a 
dog,  that  he  may  not  want  fome  creature  to  do- 
mineer over. 

It  is  an  old  Proverb,  That  if  the  Devil  was  to 
come  to  this  World  in  order  to  fgbt  a  duel,  then 
is  net  a  Frenchman  who  would  not  Jlrive  to  be  th* 
firjl  to  accept  the  challenge. 

When  any  Chevalier  died  that  had  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  for  integrity,  impartiality,  and  fhining 
valour,  princes  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  even 
kings  were  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  being 
poflefled  of  his  fword  or  battle  horft.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  Brother  of  Charles  VI.  demanded 
the  fpcar  of  John  Beaumonty  a  Chevalier  of 

Brittany, 
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Brittany,  offering  at  the  fame  time  a  very  confi- 
derable  marriage  portion  to  the  daughter  of  this 
valiant  Gentleman.  But  although  /he  had  no 
fortune,  William  Rofnivinen  married  her,  refufed 
the  portion  offered  by  the  Duke,  and  kept  his 
father  in  law's  fpear. 

Anciently  none  but  the  Nobility  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  fetting  up  Fanes  upon  their  houfes; 
nay,  it  is  even  alledged  that  none  could  afpire  to 
that  mark  of  diftin&ion  unlefs  they  had  been  the 
foremoft  at  fcaling  the  walls  in  an  aflault  on  fome 
city,  or  had  fitft  planted  their  banner  or  pendant 
upon  the  ramparts.  Fanes  were  painted  with  ar- 
morial bearings,  and  reprefented  banners  or  pen- 
dants of  Nobility. 

Of  old  the  Frenchman  no  fooner  flew  his  Foe 
than  he  cut  off  his  head,  carried  it  home,  and 
*  nailed  it  over  his  gate  ;  this  was  never  negledt- 
cd  in  cafe  the  deceafed  had  been  efteemed  a  man 
of  eminent  valour.  It  is  probable  that  this  prac- 
tice has  given  rife  to  that  of  fixing  in  the  fame 
manner  the  carcafs  of  birds  of  prey,  or  the  heads 
of  carnivorous  animals  over  the  entry  into  for- 
treffes. 

H6  The 


•  It  was  prohibited  by  the  Salic  law,  ivbicb  ivat  the  tn- 
cientLaw  of  Trance,  to  take  down  thelc  heads  after  they  wcie 
fixed  to  their  doors. 
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The  God  Irmenful  adored  by  the  Saxons, 
whofe  Temple  Charlemain  deftroyed,  was  there 
imaged  under  the  plain  appearance  of  a  long 
ftone,  on  which  was  engraved  the  figure  of  the 
Sun  {Lining,  and  difpcnfing  his  rays  all  over  na- 
ture. 

In  Britanny  hirr  fignifies  long,  mtin  a  ftone, 
and  Jul  the  Sun,  which  is  a  manifeft  proof  that 
the  language  of  that  province  is  a  dialed  of  the 
ancient  Celtic. 

There  are   in  France   above  three  thoufand 

convents  for  the  reception  of  perfons  in  religious 

orders,  mendicant  or  induftrious.  But  how  many 

hofpitals  have  we  got  for  itnpoverifhed  officers 

and  maimed  foldiers  ?     Only  One.     When  was 

it  founded  ?  many  ages  ago  ?     Not  fo,    nor  till 

the  year  1671,  when  Ltwis-XIP.  ordered  it  to 

be  built,  many  centuries  after  there  were  feveral 

foundations  of  Nuns  and  Friars  fettled  all  over 

the  kingdom.    u  Our  kings,  fays  Father  Daniel, 

"  in  feveral  monafteries  which  they  founded,  re- 

"  ferved  the  right  of  presenting  a  maimed  foldier, 

"  to  be  maintained  in  the  Abbacy,  and  entitled 

ct  to  a  Monk's  portion,  upon  condition  of  his 

««  performing  fome  menial  fervices,  fuch  asfweep- 

"  ing  the  chapel  and  ringing  the  bell.     This 

*c  man  was  called  the  Lay-Monk^  or  the  Prefen- 

"  tec. 

•  Step.  51.  It  53.  T,  II.,  of  thefeeflayi. 
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*'  tee.  This  foundation,  (adds  this  author)  was 
"  too  narrow  a  provifion  for  all  the  Military  that 
"  were  difabled  in  the  wars  j  (and  he  alfo  re- 
*'  marks,  that  the  impofition  of  thefe  fervile  du- 
*'  ties  upon  the  unhappy  foldier  greatly  debafed 
*l  the  importance  of  the  military  man." 

In  the  twelfth  age  a  Monk  of  St.  Medard  of 
Soifibns,  named  Guernon,  when  at  the  point  of 
death,  openly  acknowledged  that  he  had  forged 
many  charters  in  favour  of  Monafteries  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Chriftendom. 

So  foon  as  the  Latin  language  ceafed  to  be  the 
vulgar  Tongue,  it  became  a  regulation  in  the 
church,  that  all  perfons  that  entered  into  orders 
mould  be  matters  of  Latin.  Although  this  pru- 
dent cuftom  began  to  be  neglected  in  the  twelfth 
age,  yet  it  is  manifeft  that  it  ought  to  have  con- 
tinued. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  a 
heretic,  named  Tanchelin  was  fo  much  revered 
in  all  the  provinces  of  France,  that  they  drank 
his  urine,  and  preferved  his  excrements  as  care- 
fully as  if  they  had  been  holy  Relicts.  The  pro- 
fits which  the  promoters  of  that  Sect  drew  from 

this 

*  Trevoux's  Journal,  March  1716. 
||  Latin  ceafed  te  be  the  vulgar  Tongue  in  the  ninth  age, 
in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  kind. 
J  Mezeray,  vol.  u.  p.  173. 
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this  general  infatuation  were  fo  great,  that  they 
defrayed  the  expence  of  the  impoftor's  table, 
which  was  always  plentifully  furnifhed  with  all 
the  delicacies  in  feafon.  So  extravagant  was  this 
univerfal  phrenfy,  that  fathers  requefted  him  to 
debauch  their  daughters,  and  hufbands  thought 
themfelves  happy  if  he  deigned  to  lie  with  their 
wives. 

An  inhabitant  of  Padua  was  the  inventor  of 
paper  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  age, 
but  it  was  not  known  and  ufed  in  France  for  the 
purpofe  of  writing  on,  in  lieu  of  parchment,  till 
the  reign  of  Philip  of  Valois.  It  is  made  of  linen 
rags  pounded  together  and  ground  by  means  of  a 
water-mill,  and  afterwards  fpread  out  into  leaves 
or  {beets. 

*  In  1471,  Lewis  XL  being  defirous  of  or- 
namenting his  library  with  a  copy  of  Doclor 
Rajis's  works,  he  borrowed  the  original  from  the 
faculty  of  Phyficians  at  Paris,  and  gave  them  in 
fecuriry  for  this  manufcript  ninety  fix  ounces  of 
filvcr,  twenty  pounds  fterling,  and  a  merchant's 
promiflbry  note  for  one  hundred  crowns.     It  ap- 
pears extremely  odd,  that  afovereign  prince  mould 
not  only  give  pledges,  but  alfo  City  fecurity  for  a 
book,  which  he  borrowed  within  his  own  domi- 
nions.    But  from  this  and  other  incidents  we 

learn, 

•  Additions  to  the  Memoir*  of  Comiaei,  vol.  nr.  p.  39, 
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learn,  how  very  difficult  it  was  to  come  at  books, 
and  how  dear  they  were  for  many  years  after  the 
art  of  Printing  was  invented.  That  valuable  art 
was  found  out  at  Str..fburgh  or  Mentz  in  1440, 
and  there  were  fome  Printers  fettled  at  Paris  fo 
early  as  1470.  In  that  very  year  one  of  the  firft 
books  that  ever  was  printed,  was  dedicated  to 
Lewis  Xhh.  and  next  year,  that  is  in  1471,  the 
fame  Monarch  borrowed  a  book,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  manufcript  copy  of  it.  We  are  told,  but 
with  what  truth  I  cannot  fay,  that  20,000  perfons 
then  maintained  themfelves  in  France  by  the  fale 
of  books  which  they  copied ;  and  that  for  this 
reafon  Printing  was  then  a  very  unpopular  em- 
ployment. 

Was  there  ever  feen  a  fpecimen  of  ignorance 
and  impropriety  equal  to  that  of  the  celebrated 
Lewis  Cigoli.  This  Painter,  in  a  picture  of  the 
Circumcifion  of  the  Holy  Child  JESUS,  drew  trie 
High  Prieft  Simeon  with  fpe&acles  on  his  nofe, 
upon  a  fuppofition,  that,  in  refpedt  of  his  great 
age,  that  aid  would  be  neceflary  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  perform  the  operation  he  was  then  en- 
gaged in.  It  is  however  certain,  that  the  anci- 
ents knew  nothing  of  the  ufe  of  fpeftacles  with 
refped  to  afiifting  the  eyes  j  and  that,  of  confe- 
quence,  they  had  none.  Salvino  Degli  Armati^ 
a  Florentine,  invented  that  improvement  of  the 

Sight, 
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Sight,  about  the  end  of  the  I3th.  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 4th.  Century.  Some  new  difcove- 
ries  are  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  Man- 
kind ;  by  this  they  endeavour  to  ftrengthen  our 
eyes,  but  in  fa£t  they  are  weakened  by  it.  Many 
who  would  have  read  without  them  till  their 
death,  even  tho'  their  age  had  been  of  an  extra- 
ordinary length,  by  accuftoming  themfelves  to 
fpechcles,  contract  fuch  a  habit,  that  they  can 
never  more  read  without  glaffes. 

Pope  7«£a  the  XXIId.  in  the  year  1329,  when 
preaching  upon  that  view  of  God  which  happy 
Spirits  enjoy  in  the  life  to  come,  had  aflerted  that 
the  fouls  of  the  Saints  would  not  be  bleiTed  with 
a  full  and  perfect  perception  of  the  Divine  pre- 
fence,  till  after  the  refurre&ion  and  final  judg- 
ment. He  alfo  fent  two  legates  into  France  with 
pofitive  Orders  to  maintain  and  propagate  that 
opinion.  Philip  of  Valois,  then  King  of  France, 
convoked,  at  the  caftle  of  Vincennes,  a  Synod 
of  all  the  Doctors  of  Divinity,  Bifhops  and  Ab- 
bots then  in  Paris,  for  the  determination  of  this 
queftion.  The  unanimous  decifion  of  that  Aflem- 
Hy  was,  that,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  the  Souls  of  the  BlefTed  in  Heaven 
were  admitted  to  as  a  perfect  view  of  the  Divi- 
nity, as  aftei  the  general  Refurrection,  ac- 
cording to  St,  Poufs  exprefs  declaration,  who 

tells 
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tells  us,  that  we  fhall  after  this  life  fee  the  Al- 
mighty face  to  face.  Philip  of  Valois  fent  this 
decifion  to  Rome,  at  the  fame  time  enjoining, 
that  the  firft  Venter  of  this  error  fhould  be  burnt, 
if  he  did  not  retract  h:s  opinion.  * 

*  The  Abbot  of  St.  Peter's  pretends  that  we 
fhould  let  the  Divinity  fchools  be  annihilated, 
that  thofe  difputes  might  be  dropped  which  are 
there  agitated  relative  to  the  facred  impenetrable 
myfteries  of  our  Religion ;  thefe  venerable  truths 
being  proper  objects  of  our  adoration,  but  by  no 
means  fit  to  be  treated  as  fubje&s  of  difputation, 
fince  the  human  underftanding  is  by  far  too  weak 
to  explain  them.  According  to  this  Abbot  Car- 
dinal Richlieu  ought  to  be  highly  blamed  for 
founding  at  a  great  expence  the  Divinity  College 
of  Robert  Sorbon^  where  young  Ecclefiaftics  are 
taught,  fays  he,  to  difpute  with  uncommon  bit- 
ternefs,  and  maintain  with  an  unexampled  pride 
queftions  in  Divinity  that  are  purely  fpeculative. 
"  To  permit  Theological  Difputes  of  this  fort, 
"  and  to  found  Halls  for  this  purpofe,  (added  this 
"  Divine,)  is  to  employ  Scholars  to  exert  their 
"  abilities  in  difturbing  our  confciences  and  fo- 
"  menting  errors,  fchifms,  and  herefies  in  the 

"  church  j 

«  Hift.  of  Path  by  D.  FeKtiai  and  D.  Lotiaeau,   vol.  i, 
b.  12.  p.  588. 

§  Annals  of  Politics,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 
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"  church  ;  not  to  fay  that  fa&ions  are  often 
"  thereby  formed  in  the  State,  which  is  abfo- 
"  lutely  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  found  policy, 
"  whofe  principal  object  is  to  preferve  concord 
"  and  tranquillity." 

We  acknowledge  without  reluctance  that  we 
are  miftaken  when  we  debate  on  Subjects  that 
do  not  concern  our  Profeflion ;  but  we  cannot 
without  great  difficulty  be  brought  to  own  our 
ignorance  in  matters  which  we  are  fuppofed  to 
have  ftudied  ;  probably  becaufe  a  confefTion  of 
this  nature  would  be  too  fevere  a  mortification  of 
our  Pride. 

Religious  wars  are  never  mentioned,  either 
among  the  Aflyrians,  Medes,  Perfians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Gauls,  Germans,  or  in  the  hiftories 
of  any  ancient  Nations.  Such  a  Solecifm  in 
Ethics  was  referved  for  Chriflianity.  But  how 
is  it  pcfliblc  that  fuch- inhumanity  fiiculd  have 
taken  its  rife  among  the  ProfefTors  of  a  Religion 
which  fo  ftrongly  recommends  Benevolence  and 
Charity  ? 

When  Jefus  Chrift  was  on  a  journey  to  Jeru- 
falem,  *  he  fent  meflengers  before  him  to  take 
lodgings  for  him  and  his  difciples  jn  a  Samaritan 
Town.  The  inhabitants  not  only  refufed  to  re- 
ceive, but  alfo  infulted  him.  "  Will  you  allow 

"  us, 

*  Luke  xi.  u. 
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"  us,  Sir,  (faid  his  diftiples,)  to  command  fire 
"  from  Heaven  whereby  to  deftroy  thefe  wicked 
"  wretches  r"  Our  Saviour  by  way  of  Reproof 
to  their  warmth  replied,  By  what  Spirit  are  ye 
animated  ?  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  Jlay  but 
to  preferi'e  Mankind.  He  then  went  forwards  to 
another  Town  and  lodged  there. 

During  the  Wars  with  the  Albigenfes,  *  the 
army  of  the  Church,  then  called  the  Cruifade, 
laid  fiege  to  Beziers,  where  there  were  many 
heretics,  but  more  Catholics-  As  the  befiegers 
marched  on  to  fcale  the  walls,  their  officers  en- 
quired of  the  Pope's  Legate  what  muft  be  done, 
when  there  was  no  poffibility  of  diftinguifliing 
Catholics  from  Heretics.  "  Kill  them  all,  (faid 
"  the  Legate,)  God  will  know  his  own."  In 
confequence  of  this  cruel  direction,  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  unhappy  Town,  amounting  to 
above  fixty  thoufand  perfons,  were  put  to  the 
fword,  without  diftin&ion  of  age  or  fex. 

Father  Daniel  pretends,  that,  from  the  firft 
foundation  of  the  French  Monarchy,  §  our  kings 
were  always  attended  with  guards,  and,  to  prove 
this  aflertion,  he  quotes  Gregory  of  Tours,  and 
an  ancient  chronicle.  Gregory  of  Tours  relates, 
"•  That  King  Gontran,  being  diffident  of  fome  of 

"  Fredegand's 

•  Hiftory  of  Languedoc. 

§  Hiftory  of  the  Military  of  France,  »ol   xi.  p.  93, 
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"  FredegoncTs  followers,  and  having  received  in- 
"  formation  that  one  Farolpb  intended  to  murder 
*'  him,  he  always  afterwards  took  particular  care 
u  of  *  himfelf,  and  became  fo  cautious  that  he 
"  never  went  abroad  without  guards."  The 
old  chronicle  bears,  ««  That  Philip,  firnamed 
"  Auguft^  having  got  accounts  that  the  old  Man 
"  of  the  Mountains  had  difpatched  fome  emifla- 
"  ries  §  to  aflaffinate  him,  he  had  recourfe  to  the 
"  protection  of  guards,  and  chofe  a  fele&  com- 
"  pany,  whom  he  called  Sergeants  of  the  Mefs, 
"  to  attend  him,  by  rotation,  both  day  and 
"  night,  under  the  name  of  Body  Guard*"  For 
my  part  I  think  it  a  more  natural  deduction  from 
Gregory  of  Tours,  trrat  our  Princes  of  the  firft 
Race  had  no  Guards,  uivlefs  when  extraordinary 
eircumftances  of  danger  obliged  them  to  have 
recourfe  to  this  precaution.  And  the  quotation 
from  the  old  Chronicle  feems,  in  my  opinion, 
to  inftruft  us,  that  Philip  the  Auguft  of  the  third 
race  of  Kings  was  the  firft  Monarch  of  France 
that  ever  was  attended  in  ordinary  by  Guards  :  fo 
that  Father  Daniel  feems  to  have  been  miftaken, 

and 

*  He  went  neither  to  Church  noi  any  where  elfe  without 
Guards,  Book  vii.  c.  8  and  18. 

§  Like  Ja.  Clement  they  believed  that  they  would  go  direftly 
to  Paradifc  if  they  fell  in  the  execution  of  their  Chief's  orders. 
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and  refuted  by  thofe  authorities  which  he  cited 
iti  fupport  of  his  own  opinion. 

It  was  formerly  the  cuftom  to  beftow  on  Sove- 
reign Princes  the  titles  of  Mofl  lllujirious^  Your 
Serenity  and  Grace ;  but  of  late  it  has  become 
ufual  to  addrefs  them  with  the  refpectable  appel- 
lation of  MAJESTY.  This  practice  never  was 
thoroughly  eftablifhed  till  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
Xhb.  a  Prince  whofe  Perfon  and  Conduct  was 
greatly  inferior  to  many  of  his  Anceftors.  He 
was  not  afliamed  to  appear  upon  the  moft  folemn 
Occafions,  on  days  of  the  grcateft  State  and  Ce- 
remony, in  a  Surtout  and  Doublet  made  of  very 
coarfe  Cloth,  a  leather  cap  that  covered  even  his 
Ears,  and  a  very  dirty  Bonnet,  to  which  he  hung 
little  heads  of  our  Lady.  In  this  Drefs  he  gave 
Audience  to  AmbafTadors,  fitting  in  a  nafty  arm'd 
Chair,  with  an  ugly  Dog  upon  his  knee.  In  the 
accounts  of  his  Family  expence  there  is  an  article 
of  fifteen  pence  for  two  new  fleeves  to  an  old 
waiftcoat. 

The  Spanifh  hiftorian  Ferreras  relates  of  D. 
Juan,  king  of  Caftille,  that  he  received  the  French 
Ambafladors  upon  a  very  magnificent  Throne, 
with  a  very  large  Lion  at  his  feet,  which  he  had 
tamed. 

Our  Kings  never  honoured  with  the  addrefs 
of  Coufm  any  perfon  that  was  not  really  related 

to 
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to  them  by  Blood.  If  they  wrote  to  Peers,  great 
Officers  of  State,  or  Cardinals,  they  called  them 
Very  dear  and  faithful  Friend.  Our  Princes  ne- 
ver had  fo  many  Coufins  before  Francis  the  Fir/ft 
when  this  cuftom  commenced,  which  was  in  the 
year  1550. 

Our  Queens  ufed  always  to  go  abroad  in  an 
open  Chair  or  on  horfeback,  till  Catherine  of 
Medicis  thought  proper  to  take  the  Air  in  a  Coach. 
The  firft  Prefident  caufed  one  to  be  made  for 
him,  becaufe  he  was  troubled  with  the  Gout, 
but  his  Wife  came  to  Paris  on  horfeback,  fitting 
behind  one  of  the  footmen. 

Thefe  Coaches  refembled  Poft-Chaifcs,  with 
large  Hangings  of  Leather,  which  were  taken 
down  that  the  People  might  get  in,  and  then  the 
Curtain  was  put  up  again.  If  there  had  been 
glades  in  Henry  the  lath's  Coach,  perhaps  he 
had  never  been  murdered.  BaJ/ampicrre,  in  the 
reign  of  Lewis  the  Xlllth.  was  the  firft  that  pro- 
jected a  fmall  Coach  with  Glafles.  During  the 
minority  of  Lewis  the  XJVtk.  almoft  all  the  peo- 
ple of  fafhion  vifited  on  horfeback,  if  ihey  were 
in  health  :  they  appeared  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Ladies  in  Aflcmblies,  and  fat  at  Table  in  their 
boots,  without  even  taking  off  their  Spurs. 
There  were  only  310,  or  at  moft  320  Coaches 

in 
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in  Paris  in  the  Year  1658  ;  and  now  their  num- 
ber excfceds  14,000. 

The  Writers  on  the  Subject  of  Luxury, 
whether  for  or  againft  it,  ought  to  have  obferved 
that  Magnificence  fhould  not  be  confounded  with 
Luxury  ;  but  none  of  them  have  regarded  this 
juft  diftinclion.  Magnificence  is  eflential  in  a 
Monarchical  State,  and  abfolutely  necefiary  to  be 
kept  up  amongft  the  Nobility.  It  produces,  en- 
courages and  fupports  all  ufeful  and  pleafing  Arts. 
Magnificence  doth  not  fpring  from  Pride.  It 
takes  its  rife  from  a  certain  greatnefs  of  Soul,  but 
is  not  inconfiftent  with  a  decent  ceconomy  upon 
fome  Occafions,  that  on  others  a  grand  appear- 
ance may  be  made,  fuitable  to  the  Rank  of  the 
PofleiTor,  when  circumftances  require  Splendor 
and  Shew  to  be  the  principal  objects  of  Attention. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Luxurious  Perfon  feems  to 
infult  Mankind  ;  for  Luxury  is  an  cverlafting  and 
frivolous  diflipation  of  Subftance.  It  is  the  delight 
and  triumph  of  a  mean  Son).  It  takes  its  birth 
from,  and  is  nourifhed  by  a  ridiculous  Inclination 
to  appear  to  be  what  we  are  not,  by  putting  our- 
felves,  with  refpe&  to  Shew,  upon  a  level  with 
Perfons  of  a  higher  Rank.  The  perpetual  long- 
ing after  Superfluities  that  always  haunts  the  Lux- 
urious makes  them  infenfible  to  the  real  necefli- 
ties  of  others,  nor  can  they  relieve  their  wants. 

It 
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It  infpires  the  worft  fort  of  Pride,  whereby  the 
Luxurious  are  made  bad  Relations,  bad  Friends, 
and  worfe  Citizens.     Luxury,  fay  fome,  enga- 
ges us  to  improve  Manufactures  for  the  fake  of 
the  new  Modes  and  fuperfluous  Novelties  which 
it  daily  invents.     The  Produce  of  thefe  Manu- 
factures goes  to  foreign  Markets,  and  brings  back 
into  France  all  the  wealth  of  Europe.     If  it  is 
fo,  and   if  Riches   be  preferable  to  an  upright 
Morality,  this  fort  of  Luxury  may  be  tolerated. 
But  for  what  reafon  is  the  Government  blind  to 
the  inconceivable  fwarm  of  Lackeys  now  in  the 
Kingdom  r  Since  the  year  1720  their  number  has 
encreafed  in  Paris  and  the  Provinces  above  two 
thirds  to  what  they  were  formerly.     For  this  un- 
accountable Phcenomenon  many  reafons  may  be 
aifigned.     In  the  firft  place  there  is  hardly  now  a 
Citizen  to  be  found  fo  mean-fpirited  as  to  be 
without  one  Lackey,  or  fomething  dreft  up  like 
a  Lackey  ;  though  perhaps  his  Mother  had  not 
even  a  fervant  Maid  to  wait  on  her.     In  the  next 
place,    although  in  families  of  the  firft  diftin&ion 
there  were  only  heretofore  two  Lackies  for  Ma- 
dani)  a  valet  de  -chambre  and  two  lackies  for  the 
Matter  of  the  family,  yet  now  in  fuch  Houfes 
there  muft  be  two  Valets  de  chambre  and  three 
Lackies  for  Madam,  with  the  fame  number  of 
Valets  de  chambre  and  Lackies  for  Mmfteur.  In 

the 
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the  third  place,  although  in  fuch  families  there 
were  only  in  the  Kitchen  a  Cook-maid,  and  a 
wench  beneath  her  to  do  the  drudgery,  yet  our 
People  of  Fafliion  muft  now  have  a  Man- Cook, 
under-Cooks,  and  an  Officer  of  the  Kitchen, 
with  his  boys  under  him,  to  keep  all  in  nice  or- 
der. To  thefe  differences  in  CEconomy  add  the 
great  encreafe  of  Coaches,  and  confequently  of 
Coachmen,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  form 
fome  idea  of  the  great  depopulation  occafioned 
thereby  annually,  in  all  the  different  Countries 
from  whence  thefe  fupernumerary  numbers  of 
Domeftics  come.  By  confldering  thefe  things  in 
a  proper  manner,  you  will  be  convinced  that,  in 
a  few  ages,  France  will  not  be  able  to  furnifh  one 
half  of  the  hands  neceflary  for  Agriculture  and 
the  Marine. 

A  Nobleman  or  other  Perfon  of  high  Rank 
might  be  diftinguifhed  in  public  by  a  page  be- 
fore his  Coach,  with  only  one  footman  behind  it. 
A  page  in  this  attitude  would  not  only  ferve  to 
confer  a  fufficient  mark  of  diftinction,  but  alfo 
be  attended  with  this  further  advantage  on  the 
fide  of  Vanity,  that  Men  of  Fortune,  who  have 
no  other  title  to  Rank  but  their  wealth,  would  not 
then  be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  expenfive 
expedient  of  three  or  four  footmen  behind  their 
Coach,  for  the  fake  of  attracting  the  public  at- 
VOL,  II.  I  tcntion. 
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tention.  Such  a  crowd  of  fervants  in  liver)-, 
without  one  page  in  a  plain  drefs,  is  a  proof  of 
an  uncommon  haughtinefs  of  temper,  but  not 
fuch  an  evidence  of  a  refined  tafte  as  this  appoint- 
ment of  one  page  with  a  fingle  footman  only.  As 
to  Judges  or  Magiftrates,  it  is  certain  that  a  plain 
coach  is  more  decent  and  refpeclable  than  one  that 
is  varnifhed  with  Colours,  and  loaded  with  a  heap 
of  Footmen  in  rich  liveries,  whofe  glittering  at- 
tire is  quite  inconfiftent  with  the  Modefty  of  the 
Drefs  of  Magiftrates  and  Senatorial  Gravity. 

Gillts  le  Maitrt,  firft  Prefident  of  the  Parli- 
ament in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  II.  caufed  this 
ftipulation  to  be  inferted  in  all  the  leafes  of  his 
lands  near  Paris,  That  at  the  four  great  Feftivals 
of  the  Year,  and  at  Vintage  time,  they  fhould 
furnifli  him  with  a  covered  Waggon  and  clean 
ftraw  in  its  bottom  for  his  Wife  and  Daughter ; 
and  alfo  bring  along  with  them  a  male  or  female 
Afs  for  their  Maid-fervant  to  ride  on  at  the  Pro- 
ceflions.  He  always  rode  before  them  upon  a 
Mule,  attended  by  his  Clerk  a  foot: 

Francis  Montbolon,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
attended  Francis  the  I.  to  Rochelle,  when  there 
was  an  Infurreclion  there.  That  Prince  made 
him  a  Prefent  of  the  Fine  which  he  condemned 
the  Rochellers  in.  Montholon  releafed  it  upon 
Condition  that  they  fhould  build  in  their  City  an 

Hofpital 
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Hofpital  for  fick  Perfons.  The  Fine  amounted 
to  two  hundred  thoufand  livres.  The  Chancellor 
lodged  with  his  whole  family  in  a  fmall  corner 
houfe  between  Sr.  Andrew's  Srreet  and  that  of 
Gillicur,  in  which  there  were  only  one  Hall  and 
a  little  Kitchen  on  the  Ground-floor,  on  the  firft 
floor  two  chambers,  the  fame  in  the  fecond, 
with  a  Garret  over  head  on  the  third  floor. 

There  were  found  lying  by  a  Jew  that  died 
atParis,  and  who  had  neither  Wife,  Relations  nor 
Child,  fifty  thoufand  Crowns.  Henry  the  III. 
made  a  Prefent  of  the  half  of  this  Treafure  to 
Geoffry  Camus  of  Port-carre.  This  worthy 
Magiftrate  fent  for  three  young  Merchants, 
Partners,  that  had  lately  been  ruined  by  a  fire, 
and  gave  them  the  whole  of  it,  amounting  to 
twenty-five  thoufand  Crowns,  His  Wife  thought 
it  an  indecent  piece  of  Luxury  to  wear  a  pair  of 
filk  Stockings,  which  an  Aunt  of  hers,  married 
to  a  Gentleman  of  Diftinclion,  prefented  her  for 
a  new  Year's  Gift. 

Never  King  levied  more  Taxes,  or  fqtiandered 
•way  fo  much  Money,  in  a  manner  fo  frivolous  as 
Henry  the  II.  yet  no  fooner  did  the  news  arrive  at 
Court  of  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin, 
than  the  Merchants  of  Paris  called  a  meeting  of 
their  whole  body,  and  of  their  own  accord  made 
him  a  free  Gift  of  one  hundred  thoufand  crown?. 
I  2  Every 
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Every  one  of  the  great  Barons  offered  to  foitify 
and  defend  at  his  own  Expence  one  Pafs  or  Sta- 
tion of  confequence.  The  Marfhal  Duke  of 
Brifac  wrote  to  the  King,  entreating  him  to  accept 
of  all  his  Revenues,  with  a  refervation  of  two 
thoufand  livres  a  year  for  the  fupport  of  his  fami- 
ly. About  two  years  afterwards  the  fame  Prince 
terrified  by  a  falfe  profpe&  of  danger,  fent  orders 
to  his  Plenipotentiaries  at  Cambray  to  fign  the 
treaty  of  Peace.  No  fooner  was  this  noifed 
abroad  than  the  greateft  part  of  the  Corporations, 
though  incredibly  diflreft  with  heavy  imports, 
addrefied  their  Sovereign  with  offers  of  more 
men  and  money  for  carrying  on  the  war,  in  cafe 
he  would  refufe  to  ratify  a  Treaty,  whereby 
France  parted  with  fuch  confiderable  conquefls, 
which  had  been  the  price  of  fo  much  blood  and 
treafure.  Such  were  our  Anceftors  at  that  time, 
and  when  ?  When  their  Morals  were  more  de- 
praved than  ever  before,  but  their  chara&eriftic 
of  unfullied  Loyalty  was  then  as  fair  as  formerly. 
The  depravity  of  Morals  is  nearly  equal  at  all 
times,  but  the  decay  of  National  character  al- 
ways prefages  that  Kingdoms  fall  where  this  un- 
lucky Omen  is  obferved.  By  National  Charac- 
ter I  mean,  an  implanted  refpedful  Confederation 
for  its  Reputation.  This  fort  of  Self-love  or 
Self  eflimation  is  a  continual  fource  of  emulation 
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In  our  Country's  caufe,  and  of  Strength  and 
Harmony  in  the  State. 

We  cannot  infpire  young  people  with  too 
ftrong  an  efteem  for  their  countrymen,  if  it  be 
true  that  the  more  any  perfon  cheriflies  and  loves 
his  own  kindred,  the  farther  he  is  removed  from 
vicious  practices. 

Our  Hiftories  frequently  prefent  us  with 
fhining  Examples  of  Humanity,  Impartiality, 
Courage,  and  a  ftrong  attachment  to  Glory. 
Why  are  not  thefe  exemplary  Lives  often  laid 
before  and  imprefTed  upon  our  Youth  in  Schools 
and  Univerfities  ?  The  great  A&ions  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  cannot  fo  effectually  ftrike 
our  Minds,  or  roufe  us  to  Imitation,  as  thofe  of 
our  Anceftors.  Xhefe  infpire  us  with  greater  ar- 
dour, and  infufe  a  more  active  Spirit  of  Emula- 
tion. 

The  honeft  Man  interefts  himfelf  the  more  in 
the  concerns  of  his  Compatriots,  that  he  regards 
them  as  the  witnefles  of  his  Conduct  in  life  :  the 
rogue  and  the  Man  of  yefterday  who  is  jufl  come 
from  the  Dunghill  wifhes  for  a  Mortality  or  a 
Peftilence. 

We  have  feen  in  our  Days  what  our  Fathers 
never  dreamt  of;  we  have  fecn  French  Writers 
attempt  to  infufe  into  Mankind  a  Spirit  of  Con- 
tempt of  the  Female  Sex.  We  have  alfo  feen 
I  3  Frenchmen 
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Frenchmen  inceflantly  undervaluing  their  own 
Country  for  the  fake  of  propagating  a  high  Opi- 
nion of  a  neighbouring  Nation. 

Our  Anceftors  debarred  from  their  Aflernblies 
and  Tournaments  all  perfons  who  were  accufed 
of  mentioning  the  Ladies  in  a  flighting  manner. 
It  was  not  owing  to  a  principle  of  Humanity  or 
gallantry  that  they  acled  in  this  way  j  no.  Their 
Conduct  in  this  rcfpecl  was  influenced  by  Views 
.purely  political  ;  they  were  perfuaded,  that  the 
greater  refpecl  is  paid  to  Women,  the  more  anx- 
ious Women  will  be  to  merit  our  efteem  ;  that  a 
Tutor  may  improve  their  Difpofition  ;  that  the 
fofter  Sex  form  their  notions  of  Reputation  at  that 
age  when  Love  engages  us  to  offer  them  the  firft 
fruits  of  our  Paflions  i  that  feveral  great  Men  re- 
markable for  elevated  Sentiments  would  perhaps 
never  have  afpired  to  that  high  diftincYion,  if  an 
inclination  to  appear  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Fair  had  not  fpurred  them  on  to  approve  them- 
felves  worthy  of  the  higheft  Regard. 

The  City  of  Falaife  joined  in  the  League 
againft  Henry  the  17.  That  Prince  befieged 
and  was  actually  ftorming  it  when  la  Cbenayt  a 
Merchant,  then  in  love  with  a  girl  of  his  own 
rank,  propofed  to  his  Sweetheart  a  fcheme  for  her 
efcaping  in  fafety.  ^;  I  am  perfuaded,  faid  fhe, 
that  you  Jo  not  intend  to  deftrt  your  ftlUw  citizens 

while 
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while  in  aflion,  though  fincerely  anxious  for  my 
fafety,  the  propoj'al you  have  now  made  neither  lef- 
fens  the  efteem  or  Love  1  entertain  for  you  j  and, 
to  prove  the  truth  of  what  1  fay,  1  declare  my f elf 
ready  to  unite  my  dejiiny  with  yours,  by  tyes  that 
cannot  be  dijfihed.  But  our  marriage  mujl  be  Jo- 
kmnized  at  the  breach  ;  there  I  will  plight  you  my 
faith ;  come  along,  follow  me.  She  no  fooner 
had  ended  her  fpeech  than  flie  flew  to  the  walls. 
Her  Lover's  tears  and  entreaties  were  all  thrown 
away  to  no  purpofe.  On  fhe  went  till  fhe  carne 
to  the  ramparts.  There,  fays  Mezeray,  they 
fought  with  fuch  intrepidity  that  Henry  the  IV. 
an  admirer  of  Virtue,  commanded  his  troops  to 
fpare  their  lives,  if  it  was  practicable  :  but  la  Cbe- 
nay  was  Jlain  by  a  tnufket  ball,  and  after  lie  fell, 
his  Bride  refufed  to  accept  of  quarter,  but  continued 
fighting  till  Jhe  was  mortally  wounded.  Then  fit 
withdrew  to  her  Lover's  corpje,  that  their  blood 
might  be  mixed  together,  and  in  her  lajt  moments 
Jhe  held  him  fajl  in  her  arms,  till  dtath  clofed  her 
tyes  for  ever. 

The  Bards  §  among  the  Gauls  were  Poet*, 

and  reputed  Perfons  of  great  confcquence.  They 

I  4  marched 

$  Bard,  in  the  Language  of  Brittany  Signifies  a  Poet,  and 
Buddvncg  a  Poem  ,  and  ftil!  in  France  wandering  Poets  thai  go 
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marched  at  the  head  of  their  armies  Tinging  the 
Praifes  of  their  Country,  and  of  thofe  that  had 
given  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  Valour,  or  were 
moft  prodigal  of  their  blood  in  the  fervice  of 
the  Public.  Under  the  firit  Race  of  our  Kings, 
always  under  the  fecond,  and  often  under  the 
third,  while  the  army  was  drawing  up  in  order 
of  Battle,  it  was  ufual  to  fing  Panegyrics  of  that 
fort  till  the  fignal  was  given  for  the  Onfet.  Then 
the  fhout  *  of  War  drowned  all  other  founds. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Military  Songs  or 
Catches  ftrongly  amufe  and  greatly  relieve  the 
Mind  of  the  Soldier  amidft  the  toils  of  War. 
They  are  of  ufe  to  divert  him  while  he  is  em- 
ployed in  marching,  and  maintain  in  the  camp  a 
Martial  gaiety.  If  the  Chaplains  of  the  army 
ihould  take  upon  them  to  give  directions  con- 
cerning the  defence  of  the  lines,  what  would  the 

General 

from  town  to  town  chanting  the  praifei  of  great  Men,  are  flilrd 
Bards.  They  always  play  on  the  Harp  while  they  fing.  Tacitut 
fays  [Demor.  Germ.  cap.  3.]  that  it  was  cuftomary  among  the 
Germans  to  compofe  fongs  in  honour  of  their  Heroes,  in  which 
their  moft  remarkable  atchievements  were  celebrated  ;  and  that, 
on  the  field,  as  they  marched  to  battle,  thefe  vcrfeswere  fung  to 
the  mufic  of  a  Harp,  in  order  to  inflame  the  courage  of  the  army. 
•  Kont  joie  St.  Denis  was  ufually  called  aloud  by  the  French, 
as  they  marched  on  to  the  Charge  j  and  every  Knight  Ban- 
neret had  a  particular  word  of  call,  by  which  he  aflcmbled  l.is 
i  under  his  Standard. 
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General  fay  ?  Tragedy  and  Comedy  are  of 
equal  utility  Ln  Cities  ;  they  foften  our  manners, 
direct  our  defires  to  proper  Objects,  fhew  us  a 
true  picture  of  our  errors  and  their  evil  confe- 
quences,  teach  us  to  hate  Vice,  reform  our  Con- 
duct, and  annihilate  our  Vanity. 

We  cultivate  and  exercife  the  Memories  of 
our  Youth  in  order  to  ftrengthen  them  :  but  it 
feems  to  me  of  more  confequence  to  inure  and 
accuftom  their  minds  to  compaflion  by  varied 
fcenes  of  joy  and  forrow  ;  for  that  Man  is  very 
certainly  moft  virtuous  whofe  Paflions  are  moft 
difquieted  at  the  fight  of  the  mifery  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

The  monk  contra&s  in  the  cloifter  a  fevere 
turn  of  Mind  which  renders  him  lefs  fenfible  of 
the  miferies  annexed  to  human  Nature.  He 
never  affifts  the  diftrefled  but  out  of  a  principle  of 
Confcience  ;  others  relieve  them  in  compaflion  of 
their  wants.  I  honour  the  former,  but  I  mud 
love  the  latter. 

I  fometimes  flop  and  amufe  myfelf  in  ob- 
ferving  two  irrational  animals  at  play  together, 
but  I  hate  the  man  that  delights  to  (et  them  a 
fighting,  or  him  who  is  pleafed  with  the  fight  of 
two  creatures  tearing  each  other. 

Luther  loved  Poetry,  and  made  a  good  figure 

in  verfifying.     If  he  had  always  applied  himfelf 

I  to 
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to  compofitions  of  that  fort,  four  or  five  mil- 
lions of  men  would  have  died  natural  deaths  that 
have  been  flain  in  the  religious  Wars  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  a&ion  of  our  Tragedies  is  pathetic  and 
terrifying  ;  that  of  the  Englifli  enormoufly  cruel. 
With  us  it  is  an  indifpenfible  Rule  never  to  fhed 
blood  upon  the  Stage.  In  England  the  more 
blood  is  fpilt,  the  more  Men  and  Women  flain, 
the  more  the  Author  is  applauded.  It  is  very 
common  to  fee  in  the  Englifh  Playhoufes  gibbets 
and  flames;  nay,  they  fcruple  not  to  (hew  in 
public  the  moft  dreadful  profpe&s,  fuch  as  that 
of  a  Hufband  familiarly  converfing  with  his  Wife; 
now  careffing,  and  the  next  moment  ftrangling 
her  :  or  a  fine  young  Lady  weltring  in  her  blood, 
with  her  hands  cut  off",  or  her  tongue  cut  out  of 
her  head,  after  her  Chaftity  has  been  forcibly  vio- 
lated. It  is  certain  that  the  Polite  Arts  are  not 
encouraged  among  that  People  any  farther  than  it 
fuits  their  predominant  Whims  to  promote  their 
progrefs.  Nor  is  it  lefs  notorious  that  a  Drama- 
tic writer  cannot  hope  to  pleafe  in  London,  unlefs 
the  Objects  and  Images  which  he  prefents  in  his 
piece  be  analogous  to  the  Character,  bent,  and 
prevailing  tafte  of  the  people.  It  may  therefore 
be  conjeclured  from  the  ftriking  Difference  ob- 
fervable  between  the  French  and  Englifli  Thea- 
trical 
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trical  performances,  that  the  Soul  of  an  Englifh- 
man  is  fallen,  fierce  and  cruel,  but  that  of  a 
Frenchman  brilk,  lively,  impatient  of  Injuries, 
foon  roufed  to  wrath,  but  generous  in  his  rage, 
always  idolizing  Honour,  and  inceflantly  obeying 
her  voice,  even  when  moft  difturbed  by  the  vio- 
lence of  Paffion,  and  never  fo  much  intoxicated 
by  Wrath  as  not  to  be  ready  to  entertain  propo- 
fals  of  Reconciliation,  and  ever  forward  to  for- 
give. Nay,  what  is  very  remarkable,  he  is  al- 
ways defirous  of  laying  afide  all  Animofity  fo 
foon  as  he  fees  his  Enemies  blood. 

The  French  in  their  Comedies  reprefent  Love, 
as  being  a  tender  Paflion,  delicate  and  fincere. 
In  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  Love  is  held  forth  to  be  a 
rude,  brutal,  and  impudent  defiie  of  Enjoymenr. 
The  Englifh  make  their  Libertine  on  the  Stage, 
fpeak  and  acl  in  the  chamber  of  lewdnefs  like 
perfons  inflamed  with  the  tranfports  of  Love  j 
this  may  ferve  as  another  proof  of  the  ferocity 
of  the  Nation  j  the  ferocious  Man  is  all  fenfation. 

Let  ycur  fon  and  daughter  apply  themfelves 
every  day  to  the  reading  of  Corneille,  interro- 
gate and  inftrucl  them  in  the  details  and  intereft 
of  every  Scene  :  I  queftion  whether  you  can 
give  them  a  better  education. 

If  Corneille  had  been  born  in  ancient  Rome, 

he  would  have  been  the  firft  man  of  the  Republic  : 

16  the 
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the  career  to  the  great  dignities  of  that  govern- 
ment lay  open  to  every  citizen,  and  one  might 
there  be  the  artift  of  one's  own  fortune.  In  a 
monarchical  ftate  it  is  neceffary  to  have  Protec- 
tors at  court,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  real 
merit  is  too  modeft  to  hope  for  them,  or  too 
haughty  to  feek  them. 

I  am  furprifed  that  amongft  the  many  authors 
who  have  written  upon  the  original  progrefs  of 
our  Stage,  none  have  obferved  that  Comedy  has 
been  for  a  long  while  one  of  the  organs  of  poli- 
tics in  France,  as  it  was  anciently  amongft  the 
Athenians.  The  Court  engaged  the  comic  Poets 
to  treat  of  matters  relative  to  the  State,  and  to 
mention  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  Kingdom, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  People  for  the  levying  of 
Taxes,  by  prepofleiling,  animating,  and  heating 
them  upon  the  juftice  and  neceffity  of  the  Wars 
that  were  undertaken.  I  could  quote  feveral 
examples  of  this,  but  I  (hall  take  notice  only  of 
one.  Lewis  XII.  waged  war  againft  Julius  II. 
who  had  bafely  impofed  upon  him,  and  who  had 
the  aflurance  moreover  to  renew  the  extravagant 
claims  of  fome  of  Ms  Predece/Tors  upon  the 
King's  temporalities.  A  piece  wherein  this  thun- 
dering Pontiff  was  perfonated  under  the  name  of 
the  Prince  of  Fools,  accompanied  by  Mother-fool 
who  wanted  to  pafs  herfdf  off  for  the  Church, 

was 
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was   reprefented   at  the  Holies   at  Paris,    upon 
Shrove-Tuefday  1511. 

Mother-Fool, 

DreJ/ed  in  ike  Tiara  and  pontifical  Habit ,  and  un- 
derneath like  a  female  Merry  Andrew. 

"  If  I  knew  how  to  die  like  Abiram  and 
"  Dathan,  or  was  damned  with  Satan,  would 
«'  they  come  to  my  affiftance  ?  I  would  make 
"  every  one  run  after  me,  to  afk  pardon  and 
"  mercy  at  my  Shrine.  The  temporal  (Prince)  * 
"  is  defirous  of  acquiring  my  name  and  making 
"  it  flourifli.  In  a  word  this  is  my  defign.  I  call 
"  myfelf  the  Mother  Church  :  I  would  havi 
"  every  one  take  notice  that  I  damn  and  anathe- 
"  matize  ;  but  under  the  facerdotal  robe  I  wear 
"  the  fool's  gown.  I  know  it  is  faid  that  lam 
"  doating,  and  that  I  have  turned  fool  in  mv  old 
"  age  »  :  But  my  Sire  the  f  Prince  will  grumble  % 

*  In  allufion  to  the  pretentious  of  Juliui  I.  upon  the  tempo- 
rality of  Kings. 

*  Julius  II.  was  at  that  time  upwards  ef  70  years  old. 

f  The  kings  of  France  arc  called  the  eldeft  fons  of  the 
church* 

J  Julius  II.  threatened  France  with  being  interditted,  and  «f 
citing  Lrwit  XII.  the  clergy  Of  France,  and  the  Parliament  of 
Parit,  to  appear  before  him, 

"afc 
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"  at  my  gate  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will  diminish 
"  his  nobility." 

She  endeavours  in  another  fcene  to  draw  over 
the  French  Lords  to  her  party,  bur  finding  fhe 
cannot  fucceed,  fhe  addrcfles  herfelf  to  fuch  of 
the  clergy  as  fhe  has  feduced,  and  fays  to  them, 

•«  Prelates  arif?,  alarm,  alarm  —quit  the 
"  church  and  altar~-each  of  you  be  fteady — 
•*  As  the  aflault  is  going  to  be  given  to  the 
'*  P/inces,  I  would  be  there  in  (i)  perTon." 

To  the  ajjault,  Prelates,   to  the  aj/ault. 

The  Prelates  attack  the  French  Lords,  who 
icpulfe  them,  and  drive  them  off  the  ftage,  after 
giving  them  a  hearty  drubbing.  Ahtber-Fotl  is 
afterwards  more  clofely  examined,  and  is  difco- 
vered  not  to  be  the  Church  :  they  laugh  at  her, 
and  ftrip  off  the  Tiara  (2)  and  pontifical  drefs 
which  (he  profaned. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  Bickerings 
between  Philip  tht  Fair  and  Konifact  PI/I.  Phi- 
lip the  Fair  during  the  life  of  that  Pope,  and  for  a 

(i)  Jvliui  n.  put  on  the  Cuirafle,  and  appeared  in  the 
Tienches  with  a  CaKjne  upon  his  head. 

(a)  Alluding  to  a,  council  aCtmbled  at  Pifa,  to  judge  JuRui  H, 
aad  depcfc  him, 

con- 
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confiderable  time  after  his  death,  had  a  Farce  often 
acled  at  Paris,  called  the  ProceJJlon  of  the  Fox.  A 
man  covered  with  a  Fox's  fkin,  had  a  furplice  put 
over  it,  and  fung  the  epiftle  as  a  fimple  clerk  ;  he 
afterwards  appeared  with  a  Mitre,  and  at  length 
with  the  Tiara,  running  after  bens  and  chickens^ 
which  he  craunched  and  ate,  to  fignify  the  txatfions 
cf  Boniface  711 1. 

The  Chancellor  de  1'HopitaI,  in  a  fpeech  he 
made  to  the  States-General  at  the  opening  of  this 
meeting  in  1561.  faid,  that  the  good  King  Lewis 
XIL  took  pleafure  in  the  reprefentation  of  Farces 
and  Comedies,  even  in  fuch  as  were  performed 
without  much  referve,  faying  that  thereby  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  many  things  that  were  done 
in  his  kingdom,  which  he  would  otherwife  have 
been  ignorant  of. 

I  think  it  extremely  ufeful  for  a  King  to  be 
often  at  theatrical  reprefentations.  They  are  the 
images  of  common  life,  and  confequently  of  the 
vices,  anxieties,  misfortunes,  and  calamities  which 
affeft  the  different  clafles  of  his  fubjecls.  Drama- 
tic piclures,  it  may  be  faid,  are  only  general. 
They  do  not  mention  names,  I  agree ;  but  a 
King  knows,  at  leaft,  that  fuch  corruption,  fuch 
abufe  of  his  authority,  and  fuch  little  tyrannies 
exifl:  he  knows  it,  and  that  is  a  great  deal. 

Philip  de  Comines  fays,  that  Charles  Vlll.  had 

ejlablijhed 
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tjlabiijhed  a  public  audience,  whtre  he  heard  every 
one,  and  particularly  the  poor.  Much  bujinefi,  adds 
he,  was  not  done  at  the/e  audiences,  but  it  ferved  at 
leajl  to  keep  the  people  in  awe,  and  principally  his 
mini/iers  and  officers,  feme  cf  whom  be  had  fuf- 
pendedfor  malversation. 

Lewis  XIV.  as  he  returned  from  Mafs,  always 
caft  his  eyes  about  him,  and  Teemed  by  his  air 
and  look  to  invite  people  to  approach  him.  A 
Swifs  one  day  called  out  to  clear  the  way,  though 
there  was  room  enough,  and  pufhed  feveral  by- 
ftanders  :  Do  not  you  fee,  faid  Lewis  XW.  in  an 
angry  tone,  that  there  is  a  woman  who  wants  to 
prefent  a  memorial  to  me  ?  The  memorials  that 
were  prefented  to  him  he  locked  up  in  a  little  ca- 
binet, and  kept  the  key  himfelf. 

At  Rome,  thofe  flaves  who  had  pruel  and  un- 
juft  matters,  repaired  to  the  public  fquare,  and 
embraced  the  ftatute  of  the  Emperor.  This  was 
an  afylum,  from  whence  they  could  not  be  forced, 
and  it  was  the  Emperor's  duty,  before  he  fat  down 
to  table,  to  fend  and  fee  whether  any  one  had 
taken  refuge  at  the  foot  of  his  ftatue. 

Our  hiftorians  have  feldom  given  themfelves 
the  trouble  to  tranfmit  to  us  the  particulars  of 
ancient  cuftoms  ;  they  only  mention  them  by 
the  bye.  The  verbal  procefs  which  the  read- 
er is  going  to  perufc,  and  which  I  have  copied 

from 
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from  a  MS.  in  the  King's  Library,  contains 
the  ceremonies  which  our  Kings  and  the  Princes 
of  Europe  obferved  before  they  began  a  war. 
They  refemble  in  fomc  refpecls  the  manner  in 
which  the  Romans  declared  it  j  the  Senate  dif- 
patched  a  Herald  to  the  Frontiers  of  the  Country 
which  they  had  refolved  to  attack,  and  this  Herald 
calling  three  men  to  witnefs  the  tranfa&ion, 
threw  a  dart  into  the  Territories  of  the  adverfe 
Nation. 

"  John  Gratiolet,  fecretary  to  the  Herald  of 
*e  arms  of  France,  by  the  title  of  Alcnjon,  in 
'*  virtue  of  the  commiffion  given  at  St.  £hiintin 
"  under  the  privy-feal,  the  I2th  of  the  prefent 
"  month  of  May  1635,  figned  Lewis,  and  un- 
"  derneath  by  the  King,  Servien,  certifies  to  all 
"  thofe  to  whom  it  may  belong,  that  having  fet 
"  out  from  Neufchatel  upon  Aine,  the  I2th  of 
"  the  faid  month  in  the  faid  year,  and  having 
"  taken  the  route  of  the  Low  Countries  to  meet 
"  the  Cardinal  Infant  of  Spain,  and  having  learnt 
"  that  he  was  at  Bruflels,!  repaired  the  I  gth  of  the 
"  prefent  month, at  nine  in  themorning  to  the  gate 
"  of  the  faid  city,  called  the  gate  deHau,  accom- 
*c  panied  by  Gratian  EHjJavide,  the  king's  trum- 
"  peter  in  ordinary,  and  having  taken  my  Coat  of 
"  Arms  in  quality  of  Alencon,  together  with  my 
"  cap  and  flaffas  in  fuch  cafes  required,  I  (topped 

"  about 
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'«  about  200  paces  from  the  gate,  whilfl  the  faid 
"  trumpeter  advanced  to  it, and  founded  the  Cha- 
41  modes  in  the  ufual  manner.  The  faid  trumpeter 
"  having  obferved  four  or  five  men  who  were 
«'  centineJs  at  the  gate,  addrefled  himfelf  to  one 
"  of  them,  telling  him  he  conducted  a  Herald  at 
**  Arms  from  the  King  his  mailer  to  the  Cardi- 
"  nal  Infant ;  and  this  man  having  fpoken  to  the 
44  Serjeant  Major  of  the  faid  city,  and  the  faid 
**  Serjeant  having  come  up  to  me,  I  allured  him 
"  that  I  was  come  to  fpeak  with  the  faid  Cardi- 
44  nal  Infant.  Then  the  faid  Serjeant  Major  re- 
c*  turned  into  the  city  to  acquaint  the  Cardinal 
*'  of  my  arrival,  and  coming  about  twelve  o'clock, 
"  he  informed  me  that  this  Prince  had  promifed 
"  to  give  me  an  audience,  and  had  appointed 
"  him  to  conduct  me  to  the  Serjeant  Major's 
"  houfe  to  wait  till  I  could  be  received  :  the  faid 
•*  Serjeant  Major  defiring  me,  to  that  end,  to  be 
"  pleafed  to  come  into  the  city  without  my 
"  Herald's  drefsj  but  I  declared  to  him  I  could 
44  not  quit  it ;  he  had  with  him  Golden  Fleece^ 
"  King  at  Arms  of  the  Low  Countries.  Being 
••  introduced  into  their  company  at  the  houfe  of 
41  the  Serjeant  Major,  in  the  fquare  of  Sablon, 
44  the  Serjeant  Major  returned  to  the  Prince's  pa- 
«*  lace  to  know  the  hour  that  I  might  be  con- 
44  dueled  to  his  pretence :  he  did  not  return  till 

"  two 
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*c  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  afiured 
"  me  that  1  fhould  have  an  audience  of  the  faid 
'*  Prince,  but  that  he  was  prevented  giving  it  me 
"  in  council  on  account  of  his  departure  which 
41  would  be  about  four  o'clock,  to  go  and  lie  at 
'*  Louvain,  though  the  faid  Serjeant  Major,  the 
14  King  of  the  Heralds  ;  and  feveral  others  had  af- 
*'  fured  me  that  the  faid  Cardinal  Infant  was  not 
"  to  fet  out  till  Monday  the  2ift.  Finding  thefe 
**  delays,  I  prefled  the  faid  Serjeant  Major  to  tell 
"  me,  whether  I  might  hope  to  be  heard  by  the 
"  faid  Cardinal  Infant,  and  having  afiured  me  of 
"  it,  he  returned  for  the  third  time  to  the  faid 
"  Prince's  palace,  to  know  theprecife  hour.  In 
"  the  mean  while  two  otherHeralds  came  to  the 
**  houfe  where  I  was,  one  of  them  bearing  the 
"  title  of  Hainaut,  and  the  other  Gueldres,  and 
"  entered  into  difcourfe  with  me  about  the  colour 
"  of  my  Coat  of  Arms,  and  the  method  I  fhould 
**  obferve  in  talking  to  the  Prince  ;  I  replied  that 
**  I  only  wanted  them  to  difpatch  me  quickly, 
*'  and  to  fufpend  their  curiofity.  At  fix  o'clock 
"  in  the  evening,  the  Serjeant  Major  returned 
<c  with  a  man  fent  to  know  if  I  had  any  letter  or 
"  other  paper  to  tranfmit  to  their  Prince  :  I  faid 
**  I  had  anfwered  this  queftion  in  the  morning  } 
"  they  continued  telling  me  that  if  I  had  a  war- 
*<  ranted  commiflion  to  fpeak  to  the  faid  Prince, 

"  I 
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«*  I  was  to  fhew  it  ;  I  replied  that  my  commiffion 
"  confided  in  what  I  was  to  fay,  and  that  I 
"  would  not  fhew  if,  but  by  fpeaking  to  the  faid 
"  Prince  ;  then  they  afked  me  if  I  had  an  ena- 
"  mel  marked  with  my  office,  and  if  I  had  ob- 
"  ferved  the  proper  formalities  in  entering  into 
"  the  Low  Countries  j  to  all  this  I  anfwered, 
**  that  fmce  I  was  prevented  from  fpeaking  to  the 
"  Cardinal  Infant  by  fo  many  obftacles,  I  fhould 
«*  muke  known  the  effect  of  my  power  j  then, 
•«  taking  out  of  my  pocket  the  declaration  which 
"  I  was  to  have  made  to  the  faid  Cardinal  In- 
'*  fant,  and  wanting  to  give  it  to  the  faid  Envoy, 
"  he  faid  he  had  no  authority  to  take  any  thing, 
41  and  retired ;  the  Serjeant  Major  on  his  part 
'*  retired  alfo  j  I  thereupon  went  out  with  the 
"  three  abovementioned  Heralds,  and  having 
"  mounted  my  horfe,  I  told  them  to  receive  the 
"  faid  declaration  j  they  faid  they  could  not, 
"  defiring  me  to  wait  fome  little  time,  and  that 
"  thofe  gentlemen  would  return  ;  but  feven 
"  o'clock  having  flruck  without  their  returning, 
*'  I  told  the  Herald,  holding  the  faid  paper  in 
"  my  hand,  that  it  was  the  declaration  that  I  was 
*'  to  have  made  from  the  King  my  mafter  to  the 
"Cardinal  Infant,  and  threw  the  faid  dcclara- 
"  tion  at  their  feet,  before  the  door  of  the  faid 
•'  Serjeant  Major,  in  the  fquarc  du  Sablon  ; 

*'  where- 
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"  whereupon  the  faid  Heralds  cried  out  to  the 
"  people  who  were  there  afTembled,  not  to  touch 
"  the  paper."  The  contents  of  it  were,  The 
Herald  at  Arms  of  France ,  by  the  title  of  Alen^on^ 
underfigned)  certifies  to  all  thofe  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, that  he  is  come  into  the  Low  Countries  from 
the  King  bis  Majlcr^  his  only  Sovereign  Lord>  to 
meet  the  Cardinal  Infant  of  Spain,  and  to  tell  him 
that  fence  be  would  not  reftore  liberty  to  the  drcb- 
lifliop  of  Treves^  EleElor  of  the  Empire,  who  had 
put  himfelf  under  his  Majefty 's  proteflion,  when 
he  could  not  obtain  any  from  the  Emperor^  or  any 
other  Prince ;  and  that  fince  in  contempt  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Empire,  and  in  oppofttion  to  the  Law 
of  Nations,  he  detains  a  Sovereign  Prince  pri- 
foner,  who  bad  committed  no  ho/hlities  again/} 
him^  his  Majefly  declares  to  him  that  he  is  refolved 
to  have  fatiffafiion  by  arms  for  this  offence^  which 
interejls  all  the  Princes  of  Chriftendom. 

"  Immediately  after  having  thrown  down 
*'  the  faid  declaration,  I  made  my  way  through 
"  the  crowd  of  people  acrofs  the  faid  fquare  of 
"  Sablon,  and  came  out  of  the  gate  de  Hau  to 
"  retire  into  France.  Being  arrived  about  nine 
*'  in  the  morning,  the  21  ft  of  the  prefent  month 
"  and  year,  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Low  Coun- 
<l  tries,  at  a  village  called  Rouilli,  having  a  poft 
**  in  my  hand,  I  planted  it  upon  the  high  road 

"  from 
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"  from  Avefnes  to  la  Chapelle  towards  Eftreule- 
"  Cauchi,  another  village  of  the  Low  Coun- 
"  tries  ;  upon  which  poft  I  affixed  a  copy  of  the 
"  faid  declaration,  and  having  met  a  Peafant 
«'  coming  from  church,  I  told  him  that  I  had 
"  affixed  the  faid  manifefto  from  the  King  my 
<c  Mafter,  againfi  the  Cardinal  Infant  of  Spain, 
"  and  that  he  was  to  acquaint  the  Mayor  or  fome 
<c  other  Magistrate  of  the  place  therewith  ;  and 
"  the  faid  Peafant  having  called  the  faid  Mayor, 
"  and  (hewn  him  to  me,  I  certified  the  fame  to 
-"  the  faid  Mayor,  and  faw  him  with  other  per- 
"  fons,  make  towards  the  faid  poft  :  the  afore- 
"  faid  Eliflavide,  trumpeter  in  ordinary  to  the 
"  King,  having  founded  tlfe  ufual  chamades. 
**  The  truth  whereof  we  certify  the  day  and 
"  year  aforefaid." 

A  Piince  took  ofFhis^coat,  and  gave  it  to  the 
Herald  who  brought  him  an  agreeable  piece  of 
news.  Tht  ^ueeny  fays  John  Chartier,  being 
brought  to  bed  of  a  Jon  on  February  the  ^th  1435, 
the  King  (Charles" VII.)  dispatched  the  Herald 
named  Conftance,  to  carry  the  news  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  j  at  which  the  Duke  appeared  ex- 
tremely joyful,  and  gave  the  Herald  joo  riders  of 
g»ld,  and  an  embroidered  robe  which  ht  iben  had 
en. 

It 
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It  fliould  feem,  that  the  period  of  great  crimes 
is  alfo  the  period  of  diftinguifhed  virtues.  During 
the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  III.  every  inftant  we  difcover  a£h  of  the 
moft  ftriking  magnanimity. 

D'Aubigne  *  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Huguenot 
party,  waged  war  in  Saintonge  j  he  fell  into  an 
ambufcadc,  and  was  taken  prifoner ;  he  obtained 
from  St.  LuCy  who  commanded  the  catholic 
troops  in  that  Province,  to  go  and  pafs  fome 
days  at  Rochelle  upon  his  parole.  He  was  fcarce 
gone  before  St.  Luc  received  orders  to  fend  him 
to  Bourdeaux,  well  fecured  and  guarded  ;  he  did 
not  doubt  but  Catharine  de  Medicis  and  the  Duke 
d'Epernon,  wanted  to  facrifice  him  to  their  re- 
venge ;  he  had  deeply  offended  them  by  fome 
fatires  which  were  as  poignant  as  they  were  true. 
St.  Luct  who  had  given  him  fecret  intelligence 
not  to  return,  was  very  much  aftoniflied  and  forry 
to  fee  him  come  back  :  Sir,  fays  D* Aubigne^  I 
am  come  to  deliver  myfelf  up  to  you  agreeable 
to  the  parole  which  I  gave  you,  and  becaufe  I 
fhould  otherwife  have  expofed  you  to  a  fufpicious 
and  cruel  court ;  I  know  my  death  has  been  re- 
folved  upon  there  ;  my  enemies  (hall  fatisfy  their 
hatred,  and  I  (hall  have  difcharged  what  I  owe 

*  Memoirs  of  Madam  de  Mainientn. 

to 
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to  honour  and  gratitude.  Was  this  exceeded  by 
the  fo  much  boafted  aclion  of  Regutus  ?  Gtii- 
taut  the  King's  Lieutenant  in  the  iflands  of  Rhe 
and  Oleron,  was  taken  by  the  Rochellers  ;  they 
threatened  to  throw  him  into  the  Sea,  if  /)' ' Au- 
bigne  was  removed  to  Bordeaux  :  by  this  means 
St.  La<rhad  a  pretence  for  keeping  him  and  faving 
his  life. 

In  1590  the  League  Party  afked  fotne  troops 
of  the  King  of  Spain.  Upon  the  news  of  their 
being  difembarked,  Barri  de  S.  Annex,  Henry  the 
IPtb's  Governor  at  Leucate,  fet  out  to  communi- 
cate a  fcheme  to  the  Duke  de  Montmcrenci^ 
commander  in  that  Province ;  he  was  taken  in 
his  way  by  fome  of  the  troops  of  the  League, 
who  were  alfo  upon  their  march  with  the  Spa- 
niards towards  Leucate,  perfuaded  that  having 
the  Governor  in  their  hands,  the  gates  of  that 
place  would  be  immediately  opened  to  them,  or 
at  beft  that  it  would  not  hold  out  Jong  ;  but 
ConJIantia  At  Cezelli  *  his  wife,  after  having  con- 
vened the  Garrifon,  put  herfelf  fo  refolutely  at 
their  head,  pike  in  hand,  that  (he  infpired  the 
weakeft  with  courage  }  the  befiegers  were  re- 
pulfed  wherever  they  prefented  themfelvts.  Shame 
and  their  great  lofs  had  rendered  them  defperate  ; 

*  She  wai  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family  of  Mont- 
pellier. 

they 
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they  therefore  fent  a  meflage  to  that  courageous 
woman,  to  acquaint  her  that  if  flic  continued  to 
defend  herfelf,  they  would  hang  her  hufband. 
I  have  riches  in  abundance,  replied  fhe  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  j  I  have  offered  them,  and  I  do 
ftill  offer  them  for  his  ranfom  ;  but  I  would  not 
ignominioufly  purchafe  a  life  which  he  would  re- 
proach me  with,  and  which  he  would  be  afhamed. 
to  enjoy  ;  I  will  not  difhonour  him  by  treafon 
towards  my  Country  and  King.  The  befiegers 
having  attempted  a  frefh  attack,  without  fucceed- 
ing  better  than  in  the  former,  put  Barrito  death, 
and  raifed  the  Siege.  The  Garrifon  wanted  to 
make  reprifals  upon  the  Lord  of  Loupian>  who 
was  of  the  League,  and  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
foner ;  our  Heroine  oppofed  it.  Henry  IV.  fent 
her  the  brevet  of  Governefs  of  Leucate,  with 
the  reverfion  for  her  Son. 

Margaret  de  Palais  made  war  againft  Henry 
III.  her  Brother,  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  her 
Hufband.  She  had  encamped  her  fmall  army  be- 
fore Villeneuve  d'Agenois  :  She  ordered  thirty  or 
forty  Soldiers  to  conduct  Charles  de  Cicutat  to  the 
foot  of  the  walls,  and  to  put  him  to  death,  if  his 
Son,  who  commanded  the  place  refufed  to  open 
the  gates.  Cicutat,  after  this  fhameful  fummons 
had  been  given  his  Son,  cried  out  to  him,  Think 
of  the  fidelity  and  duty  of  a  Frenchman^  and  that 
VOL.  II.  K  if 
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if  I  were  capable  of  bidding  you  fur  render,  it  would 
be  no  longer  your  Father  who  [poke  to  you,  but  a 
traitor^  a  coward^  an  enemy  to  your  honour  and  to 
the  King.  The  Guards  had  already  their  arms  up- 
lifted, and  even  going  to  finite,  when  young  Cicu- 
tat  made  them  a  fignal  ;  the  gate  was  opened,  he 
came  out  with  three  or  four  men,  feigning  to  en- 
ter into  a  conference,  but  immediately  taking 
fword  in  hand,  he  fell  with  fuch  impetuofity  up- 
on thofe  who  held  their  drawn  fwords  over  his 
father,  and  was  fo  expeditiouily  feconded  by 
feveral  foldiers  of  the  Garrifon,  that  he  was  de- 
livered. 

The  crimes  of  Catharine  de  Medicis  are  ufu- 
ally  attributed  to  her  luft  of  governing,  and  to 
the  embarrafments  (he  found  herfelf  in  between 
the  Guifes,  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  Calvinift  party. 
F\>r  my  part,  after  having  read,  examined,  and 
difcufled  all  that  has  been  written  for  and  againft 
her,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  formed  to  create  dif- 
turbances  and  to  deftroy,  they  were  the  propenfi- 
ty  of  her  foul,  which  like  the  feed  of  an  infectious 
creature  becomes  a  fcourge  j  that  authority  with- 
out perplexities  would  not  have  flattered  her  vani- 
ty ;  that  fhe  was  pleafed  only  in  the  midft  of 
{forms,  and  that  {he  would  have  fown  difcord 
and  divifion  in  the  mod  tranquil  and  fubmi/live 
Court.  Nothing  unveils  better  the  vilenefs  of  her 

character 
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chara&er  than  the  education  (he  gave  her  chil- 
dren j  (he   was   defirous  that  cockfighting  and 
the  battling  of  dogs,  and  other  animals,  fhould  be 
amongft  their  ufual  recreations :  if  there  was  any 
remarkable  execution  at  the  Greve,   fhe  carried 
them  thither  j  and  to  render  them  as  lafcivious  as 
blood-thirfty,  (he  gave  them  from  time  to  time 
little  regales,  when  her  Maids  of  honour  with 
their  hair  flowing,  and  crowned  with   flowers, 
waited  at  table  half-naked.  Charles  IX.  naturally 
very  impetuous,  had  in  other  refpe&s  great  quali- 
ties,— education  entirely  perverted  them.  Papire 
Majfon  relates  that  one  of  this   Prince's  great- 
eft  pleafures  was  to  fhew  his  dexterity  by  {hiking 
off"  at  one  blow,  the  heads  of  AfTes  and  Hogs  that 
he  met  in  his  way  as  he  was  going  to  the  Chace  ; 
and  that  one  day   Lanfac,  one  of  his  favourites, 
having  found  him  fword  in  hand  againft  his  Mule, 
gravely  afked  him,   What  quarrel  then  has  arifen 
between  his  mo/1  Chri/iian  Majefty  and  my  Mule  ?* 
The  mafTacre  of  the  Huguenots  was  as  {hock- 
ing in  feveral  Cities  of  the  Kingdom  as  it  had 
been  at  Paris.     Above  2000  were  deftroyed  at 
Lyons.     The  Executioner  of  that  City,  whom 

•  Carolo  irruenti  in  Mulum  Lanfaci,  inter  auliccs  gratio  fi, 
quod  tibi  diflidiam,  ioquit,  cum  mulo  meo  interce&t.  Rex  Chiif- 
tianifiime  ? 

K  2  the 
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the  Governor  ordered  to  go  and  difpatch  fome 
who  were  in  the  prifons,  anfwered  him,  that  he 
worked  only  in  a  judicial  way.  Here  is  the  viltrt 
of  Men  by  his  condition,  who  has  more  honour 
than  a  Queen  and  her  Council. 

Catharine  de  Medicis,  the  Guifes,  the  Chan- 
cellor de  Birague,  and  the  Gondis,  were  foreign- 
ers who  ruled  the  Kingdom.  They  planned  and 
directed  the  plot  of  the  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. Methinks  our  Nation  fhould  be  lefs  re- 
proached with  the  infamy  arifing  from  thence, 
than  the  Romans  with  that  of  the  Profcriptions  : 
Sylla  and  Auguflus  were  Romans. 

Our  religious  wars  brought  great  quantities  of 
gold  and  filver  into  Trade  :  the  Catholics,  like 
the  Calvinifts,  converted  the  church  plate  into 
fpecie.  The  Council  of  the  League  to  fupport 
the  Siege  of  Paris  againft  Henry  IV.  ordered, 
with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  Bifliop  and  Le- 
gate, that  all  Ecclefiaftics  fhould  carry  their 
church  plate  to  the  Mint,  excepting  only  the  fa- 
cred  Veflels  absolutely  necefiary  for  Divine  Ser- 
vice. 

Extraft  from  tht  Regiflers  of  the  Mint 

May  2Qth  1590,  Received  from  theTreafurer 
y  and  the  Ecclefiaftics  of  the  Abbey   of 

St. 
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St.  De»it  *,  a  golden  Crucifix  weighing  nine- 
teen iMarks  four  Ounces  five  Grains,  which  was 
melted. 

Moreover,  June  iCth  1590,  Received  of  the 
fame  Ecclefiaftics,  a  golden  Crown,  weighing  ten 
Marks  ten  Ounces  all  but  two  Grains,  which 
was  melted. 

Bad  Women  are  almoft  always  weak  and  fu- 
perftitious,  Catharine  de  Mtdlch  did  not  only 
believe  in  judicial  Aftrology,  but  even  in  Magic  ; 
(he  wore  upon  her  Stomach  a  Skin  of  Vellum, 
others  fay  the  Skin  of  a  Child  whofe  Throat  had 
been  cur,  infcribed  with  Figures,  Letters,  and 
Characters  of  different  colours  :  She  was  per- 
fuaded  that  this  Skin  had  the  Virtue  to  fecure  her 
from  any  altack  that  might  be  made  upon  her 
Perfon.  She  caufed  the  column  of  the  Hotel  de 
Soiflbns  to  be  creeled,  in  the  fhaft  of  which  there 
is  a  winding  Staircafe  to  go  up  to  the  armillary 
Sphere,  which  is  atop,  where  fhe  went  to  con- 
duit the,  Stars  with  her  Aftrologers.  This  Column 
has  1 8  Gutters,  and  there  are  to  be  feen  in  fome 
Places,  Trophies,  C's  and  H's  interfering  each 
other,  broken  Looking  GlafTes,  and  Love- Knots 
rent  j  allegorical  Figures  fignifying  the  Widow- 

•  They  had  carri:d  the  Treafure  of  this  Abbey  to  Paris,  a«d 
bad  depofitcd  it  in  t!.c  Church  of  St.  Croix  Je  L»  Bretonneric. 

K  3  hood 
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hood  of  this  Princefs,  and  that  (he  devoted  herfelf 
entirely  to  grief  for  the  lofs  ihe  had  fuftained. 
If  fome  Hiftorians  are  to  be  credited,  (he  did 
not  let  herfelf  be  wanting  in  confolatory  Friends  j 
among  others  they  mention  Francis  de  Vendome^ 
Vidame  dt  Cbartrcs,  and  Troilus  de  Mejgouezy  a 
Gentleman  of  Britanny.  I  believe  fuch  a  Wo- 
man might  have  conftitutional  irruptions,  but 
that  fhe  was  neither  capable,  nor  certainly, 
worthy  of  being  fenfible  to  Love. 

The  Marchionefs  d'Etrtes,  mother  to  the  fair 
Gabriel,  was  killed  in  an  infurre&ion  at  Ifibire  in 
Auvergne ;  probably  her  Body  remained  inde- 
cently cxpofed  in  the  Street,  becaufe  a  fafhion  had 
been  introduced  and  followed  for  fome  time  a- 
mongft  the  Ladies  of  high  rank ;  they  did  not 
wear  top  knots  of  different  colours  only  upon 
their  Heads. 

By  an  edift  given  at  Roufillon-Cbatiau  in 
Dauphiny,  in  1564,  Charles  JX.  fixed  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Year  1565  to  the  fuft  of  January, 
whereas  before  that  time  the  Year  did  not  begin 
till  Eafter.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  ought  to  com- 
mence on  the  2ift  of  December,  or  rather  the 
21  ft  of  March. 

The  imagination  of  Henry  ///.  indulged  it- 
felf  in  melancholy  ideas.  During  his  mourning 
for  the  Princefs  of  Ctadt,  whom  he  had  paflion- 

ately 
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ately  loved,  he  caufed  little  death's  heads  to  be 
painted  upon  the  points  of  his  Cloaths,  and  upon 
his  Shoe  Ribbons  :  at  the  death  of  Catharine  de 
Aledicii  he  ordered  all  the  Tapeftry  in  the  Apart- 
ments of  the  Caftle  of  Blois  where  he  then  re- 
futed to  be  taken  down,  and  had  it  painted  black 
fprinkled  with  Tears.  He  had  conceived  a  very 
uncommon  project :  this  was  to  cut  fsx  Walks  in 
the  Wood  of  Boulogne,  which  (hould  terminate 
in  the  fame  center;  he  would  here  haveere&ed. 
a  magnificent  Monument,  wherein  to  depofit  his 
own  Heart,  and  thofe  of  the  Kings  his  Succef- 
fors.  Every  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  was  to  have  creeled  a  marble  Tomb  for 
himfelf  with  his  Statue  j  and  thefe  Tombs  a- 
long  the  Walks,  were  to  be  feparated  one  from 
the  other  by  a  little  fpace,  planted  with  Yew- 
trees  cut  in  different  Shapes  :  In  a  hundred  Years, 
faid  he,  ibis  will  be  a  very  amufing  Jfalk ; 
there  will  be  at  leaft  four  hundred  Tombs  in  this 
Wood. 

Lewis  of  Jnjsu-Tarente,  of  the  Houfe  *  of 
France,  King  of  Jerufalem  and  Sicily,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Jane  I.  Queen  of  Naples,  his  Coufin, 
inftitut-.-d  an  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  that 

f  He  defccndsd    from   CLarltt    Ctunt  cf   Anjeuy    brother  to 
St.  Lewis. 

K  4  City, 
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City,  in  1352.  Moft  of  our  Hiftorians  fay, 
that  by  reafon  of  the  troubles,  wherewith  his 
reign  was  agitated  after  the  Year  1354,  this  Or- 
der of  the  Holy  Ghoft  could  not  fupport  itfelf  j 
and  perhaps  we  fhould  have  been  ignorant  of 
its  exiflence,  if  by  accident  the  original  title  of 
its  inflitution  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
noble  Venetian,  who  prefented  it  to  Henry  III. 
when  he  pafled  through  Venice,  on  his  return  to 
Poland  ;  that  this  Prince  wanting  to  avail  himfelf 
of  the  hint,  kept  it  very  fccref,  and  after  having 
got  Cbiverni,  who  was  afterwards  Chancellor  of 
France,  to  extract  what  he  wanted  from  it  for 
his  new  Order,  he  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  ;  that 
Cbivtrnt  preferved  this  fcarce  and  curious  Piece, 
partly  on  account  of  the  beautiful  Vellum  minia- 
tures with  which  it  was  ornamented  j  that  after 
his  death  (t  was  placed  in  the  Library  of  his  Son 
the  Bifliop  of  Chartres,  and  from  this  Library 
it  pafled  into  that  of  the  Prefident  de  Maifons. 
If  thefe  Hifrorians  had  read  the  Statutes  of  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  of  Naples,  inflituted, 
as  I  have  juft  faid,  in  1352,  they  would  have 
found  that  they  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  Or- 
der of  the  Star  inftituted  at  Paris,  a  year  before, 
by  King  John  in  1531  ;  that  thefe  being  very 
well  known,  Henry  ///.  could  not  think  of 

taking 
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tixing  a  hint  from  them,  and  that  confequently 
all  they  related  upon  that  head  was  falfe. 

The  Order  of  St.  Michael,  inftituted  by  Lewis 
XL  in  1469,  maintained  itfelf  with  fplendour 
under  the  reigns  of  Charles  VllL  Lewis  XIL 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  II*  but  the  great  num- 
ber of  Perfons  deftitute  of  Merit  and  Birth, 
who  were  inverted  with  it,  in  the  reigns  of 
Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.  debafed  it  and 
brought  it  into  contempt.  Henry  III.  without 
abolifhing  it,  refolved  to  eftabli/h  one  upon  its 
Foundation  *,  which  ftiould  be  a  mark  of  the 
higheft  diftin&ion ;  he  inftituted  it  accordingly 
under  the  name  and  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  becaufeonWhitfunday  1573,  he  had  been 
elected  King  of  Poland,  and  on  the  fame  Day 
1574  he  had  fucceeded  to  the  Crown  of  France. 
He  flattered  himfelf  that  amidft  the  troubles 
which  the  League  fomented  againft  him,  'he 
would  keep  the  Nobility  of  his  Kingdom  -f  to 
their  Duty,  and  attach  them  to  him,  not  only 
by  the  hopes  of  entering  into  his  new  Order, 
and  the  particular  Oath  which  every  Knight 
would  make  upon  his  admiffion,  but  ftill  more 

*  One  muft  be  admitted  a  Knight  of  St.  Michael,  before  re- 
ceiving the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

t  It  was  in  the  fame  Circumftances,  and  with  the  fame  Vie»^ 
that  King  John  and  Lewis  XT.  inftituted  their  Orders. 
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by  motives  of  Intereft.  He  afked  the  Pope's  ap- 
probation to  put  a  hundred  Abbeys  of  France 
in  commendamy  and  to  have  the  power  of  con- 
ferring them  upon  his  new  Knights,  though 
married  ;  the  Pope  would  not  content  to  it,  and 
the  Clergy  did  not  fail  oppofmg  it,  being  more- 
over inftigated  thereto  by  the  Chiefs  of  the 
League.  Neverthelefs  the  Knights  of  the  Or- 
der of  the  Holy  Ghoft  have  always  continued  to 
take  the  title  of  Commandeurs  agreeable  to  their 
inftitution;  and  each  of  them  enjoys,  till  they 
obtain  Commanderies,  an  annual  gratification  of 
a  thoufand  Crowns,  upon  the  Revenue  of  the 
Golden  Mark. 

When  the  King  names  any  one  to  be  (imply 
Knight  of  St.  Micbatl,  he  appoints  a  Knight 
Commander  of  his  §  Orders  to  receive  him,  that 
is  to  fay,  to  adminifter  the  Oaths  to  him,  and 
give  him  the  embrace  and  collar;  but  the  King 
himfelf  receives,  in  fome  Church  after  Mafs, 
thofe  whom  he  has  chofcn  to  be  Knights  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft.  He  begins  the  Evening  preceding, 
or  the  fame  Morning  before  Mafs,  to  receive 
them  in  his  Clofet,  as  Knights  of  St.  Michael 

§  The  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  are  Ailed 
Knights  of  the  King's  Order,  becaufe  they  are  Knights  of  the 
St,  Michael  and  that  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

After 
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After  the  new  Knight  has  taken  the  Oath,  he 
who  receives  him,  draws  his  Sword,  and  gives 
him  a  ftroke  with  the  flat  fide  upon  the  nape  of 
his  Neck  ;  he  afterwards  embraces  him  as  a  fign 
of  Brotherhood.  Formerly  this  ftroke  was  fome- 
times  given  with  the  palm  of  the  Hand.  In  the 
Romance  of  William  with  the  fliort  Nofe,  in 
describing  the  Ceremonies  of  his  reception,  when 
he  was  admitted  a  Knight  by  Cbarlemain>  it  is 
faid,  Charlemain  kijfed  bis  Mouth  and  Chin,  and 
with  bis  right  HandJJruck  him  on  the  hinder  part 
of  the  neck. 

What  does  this  blow  fignify  ?  Some  fay,  //  is 
to  make  the  new  Knight  remember  the  Oath  he  has 
taken^  and  all  the  troubles  ivhich  be  is  to  prepare 
bimfelf  for ,  and  which  he  is  to  fupport  with  pa- 
tience, if  he  would  worthily  fill  his  new  Station. 
Others  fay,  //  is  to  advert ife  him  that  this  affront 
is  the  Lift  he  is  to  fuffer.  The  information  would 
not  be  very  polite. — I  (hall  rifle  fome  Notions 
that  have  ftruck  me  upon  the  origin  of  this  an- 
cient Cuftom. 

None  was  looked  upon  as  a  Soldier  till  he  had 
been  created  a  Knight.  In  a  regifter  of  the 
Chamber  of  Accounts  intitled  Jornale  Tbcfaurj, 
it  may  be  feen,  that  Soldier  and  Knight  fignified 
the  fame  thing  j  it  is  there  faid,  Philippus,  films 
K  6  Ludovici) 
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Ludovici)  fafius  eft  miles  in  Pentecojle^  anno  1267. 
Philippus  Pulcher  faftus  eft  miles,  anno  1284. 
Was  not  a  blow  given  to  him  who  was  made  a 
Knight,  that  is  to  fay  a  Soldier,  the  fame  thing 
as  to  intimate  to  him  the  fubmiflion  which  every 
Soldier  owes  his  Commander  r 

As  foon  as  a  perfon  was  created  a  Knight, 
however  young  he  might  be,  he  was  emanci- 
pated. He  might  make  ufe  of  drms  and  enjoy  his 
Rights  ;  he  became  a  real  *  Man,  a  Member  of 
the  State,  whereas  before  he  was  only  a  Member  of 
his  own  Family.  Is  not  the  cuftom  of  giving  a 
blow  to  the  perfon  who  was  created  a  Knight, 
and  who  confequently  was  emancipated,  derived 
from  the  Ceremony  practifed  amongft  the  Ro- 
mans when  a  Bondfman  was  fet  at  Liberty  ? 
The  Pretor  ft  ruck  him  with  a  Wand  upon  the 
Neck,  faying,  /  declare  you  free  after  tht  manner 
of  the  Romans. 

Amongft  the  Romans,  a  perfon  could  not 
make  ufe  of  Arms,  and  was  no  Soldier,  till  he  had 
taken  the  Military  Oath.  Every  Soldier  in  taking 
it,  laid  his  naked  Sword  upon  his  Neck,  to  teftify 
his  entire  devotion  to  the  Emperor  :  Gladiis  f 

*  MiUtaribut  eum  in  virum  ptrfeSum  dedicavit  ftcramentit. 
lambertus  Aidenfu. 

f  We  find  in  Calepin  and  all  the  Glo&rie*,  that  cervix  figni- 
fies  the  nape  of  the  Neck. 

(trvicibus 
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cervicibus  fu'n  admotisjfolemniter  juravere*  Amm. 
Marcellin.   L».  21. 

Dubbing,  according  to  fome  is  embracing, 
and  according  to  others  is  the  Blow  that  is  given 
upon  the  Neck  of  the  new  Knight,  adcolatd. 
Be  this  as  it  may,- it  is  upon  the  Neck  that  the 
Blow  is  to  be  given,  and  not  upon  the  Shoulder 
as  is  now  practifed. 

Tacitus  fays  *,  that  every  Prince  amongfl  the 
Germany  has  feveral  Warriors  about  him,  who 
are  particularly  and  indijjolubly  attached  to  him. 
The  moft  facredt  of  their  engagements,  adds  he, 
is  to  cover  and  defend  him  upon  all  occaftons,  iff 
have  no  other  glory  than  his,  and  to  attribute  to 
him  all  the  Merit,  and  all  the  Honour  of  their 
Exploits,  were  he  killed  in  Battle  ;  they  would  be 
looked  upon  with  contempt  if  they  furvived  §  him. 
This  feems  to  me  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Orders 
of  Knighthood,  and  of  the  particular  Oath 
whereby  every  Knight  in  fome  meafure  re- 
nounces himfelf,  that  he  may  be  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  perfon  of  this  Prince. 

•   De  Moribus  Germ.  c.  13  &  14. 

§  Amongft  the  Cimbri  and  the  Cimmerians,  there  were  alfo 
Warriors  who  made  an  Oath  to  the  King  not  to  furvive  him, 
wheiher  he  died  of  Sicknefs,  or  was  killed  in  Battle  ;  the  King 
on  his  fide  was  obliged  to  cut  off  a  little  bit  of  his  Ear,  whea 
arty  one  of  thefe  Warriors  was  killed. 

The 
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The  drefs  of  a  Novice,  or  one  who  has  been 
named  to  be  received  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  confifts  of  a  doublet  and  trufs 
of  Silver  *  ftuff,  filk  Stockings,  and  white  Shoes  ; 
the  Sword  fheath  is  of  the  fame  colour  ;  the 
guard  and  pummel  are  Silver;  he  has  round  his 
Neck  a  band  of  Englifh  point,  and  upon  his 
Shoulder  a  cloak  made  of  (horn  Velvet  j  his  Cap, 
which  he  wears  inftead  of  a  Hat,  is  black,  orna- 
mented with  a  plume  of  white  Feathers  and  a 
Heron's  Mafs ;  he  proftrates  himfelf  at  the  King's 
feet,  his  Majefty  being  feated  upon  a  Throne 
near  the  Altar,  and  after  he  has  taken  ajjd  figned 
the  Oath,  his  cloak  is  taken  off,  and  the  King 
gives  him  the  great  mantle  and  collar  of  the  Or- 
der. This  great  mantle,  which  is  turned  up  on 
the  left  fide,  and  open  on  the  right,  is  made  of 
a  yellow  brown  Velvet  §,  lined  with  ftrong  Sat- 
tin  j  it  is  decorated  with  flames  or  tongues  of 
Fire,  embroidered  with  GokJ,  and  is  likewife 
all  around  embroidered  with  Gold  to  the  width 
of  ten  inches ;  the  fhort  mantle  over  this  is  em- 
broidered in  the  fame  manner,  and  falls  over  the 

•  This  is  to  recall  to  mind  the  ancient  cuftoms.  Neither  a 
Prince  nor  his  Wife  could  wear  any  thing  but  Silver  upon  their 
Cloatht,  till  fu  h  time  as  he  was  knighted. 

$  It  wa«  at  firft  black. 

fhoulders 
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fhoulders  and  ftomach  ;  it  is  made  of  light  green 
Mohair  and  Silver.  The  embroidery  of  the  great 
and  little  mantles,  and  the  links  of  the  great  col- 
Jar  form  the  Greek  letters  A,  *  and  A,  with  /f's 
and  Afs.  The  Leaguers,  who  inceflantly  en- 
deavoured to  decry  all  the  Actions  of  Henry  III. 
gave  out  amongft  the  People,  that  notions  of 
gallantry  rather  than  devotion,  had  induced  this 
Prince  to  invent  this  new  Order  :  that  the  orange 
colour,  the  light  green,  the  white  and  the  blue, 
were  his  Miftrefs's  colours  ;  that  the  //'s  and  M's 
*  interlaced  fignified  his  name  and  that  of  his 
Miftrefs  ;  that  the  ©  and  A  meant  aflurances  of 
his  fidelity,  and  the  Flower  de  luce  in  the  midft 
of  Flames  the  ardour  of  his  love.  Henry  IP.  to 
remove  thefe  evil  interpretations  :£,  had,  in  1597, 

•  Henry  and  Margaret  his  Sifter. 

J  What  moft  Hiftorians  relate  in  regard  to  the  Golden  Fleece 
is  ftill  mare  ridiculous  and  indecent.  It  iifaid  (according  to  Fa- 
wn and  la  Cohmbitri)  that  Philip  the  Giod,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
coming  one  morning  into  the  apartment  of  a  Lady  whom  he 
loved,  found  upon  her  toilet  a  little  tuft  of  fine  curled  Hair : 
that  the  Lady  by  her  bafhfulnefs  and  colouring  proved  flic  was 
much  difpleafed  by  the  difcovery,  and  more  fo  as  fome  Courtiers 
who  were  prefent  fell  a  laughing;  that  the  Duke  appeafed  her  by 
his  careftes,  and  promifed  to  inftitute  an  Order  which  fhould  be 
diftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  which  thofe 
who  had  made  a  joke  of  this  fine  white  Hair,  fhould  not  have 
the  honour  of  being  admitted. 

all 
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all  thefe  cyphers  and  monograms  removed  ;  fo 
that  the  links  of  the  grand  collar  and  the  em- 
broidery of  the  great  and  little  mantles  no  longer 
form  any  thing  but  trophies  and  golden  crowns, 
with  H's  in  Silver. 

In  1584,  the  King  *,  his  chancellor,  the  cour- 
tiers and  minifters,  were  feen  walking  two  of  a 
breaft  through  the  (Ireets  of  Paris,  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  large  fackcloth,  tied  round 
with  a  thick  cord,  and  each  of  them  holding  a 
fcourge  in  his  hand,  wherewith  to  flagellate  his 
{boulders.  In  1509,  Monks  of  all  forts  in  the 
drefs  of  their  different  orders,  with  a  Helmet  up- 
on their  Head,  a  Sword  by  their  Side,  and  a 
Fufee  upon  their  Shoulder,  were  feen  walking 
four  and  four  commanded  by  a  Bifliop  with  a 
Halbert  in  his  Hand. 

Henry  III.  affords  a  proof  that  the  longcfl 
fupinenefs  in  a  foft  effeminate  life,  does  not  ftifle 
courage  in  the  Soul  of  a  Frenchman.  We  read 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Nevers  §,  that  this  Prince, 
fome  Months  before  his  death,  at  the  furious 
attack  of  the  Fauxbourg  of  Tours  by  the  Duke 
of  Mentz,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Gabions,  which 
formed  part  of  the  barricade  ;  and  that  having 
thrown  down  one  of  tkrfe  Gabions  with  his  foot^ 

•  Eenrj  III.  <)  Vol.  II.  p.  590. 
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he  placed  himfelf  before  it,  giving  bis  orders  with 
the  greate/I  coolnefs  imaginable ,  in  the  midjl  of  a. 
/bower  of  Fufee  Jbot :  that  the  King  of  Navarrey 
afterwards  Henry  IV.  returning  with  him,  began 
to  praife  him,  and  f aid  to  him,  I  am  no  longer 
aflonijhed  after  what  I  have  feen,  that  our  peoplt 
lojl  the  battles  of  Jarnac  *  and  Moncontour  ;  that 
Henry  III.  replied,  we  muft  every  where  do  what 
we  are  obliged  to  do  ;  Kings  art  not  more  expofed 
than  other  Men,  and  balls  do  not  more  particularly 
jingle  them  out  than  a  private  Soldier. 

Stefhfi  Pafquier  makes  a  remark  ||  on  the  fub- 
jt<5t  of  Henry  111.  He  fays,  that  all  the  Princes 
of  the  Houfe  of  France,  who  have  born  the  ti- 
tle of  Counts  or  Dukes  of  Anjou,  have  become 
Kings,  and  in  Kingdoms  where  there  was  very 
little  reason  to  expect  they  would  ever  reign.  In 
fact  Charles,  brother  to  St.  Lewis,  chief  of  the 
firft  branch  of  Anjou,  and  Lewis  brother  to 
Charles  V.  chief  of  the  fecond,  were  one  and  the 
other  called  by  fingular  events  to  the  crowns  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.  Charles  Robert  d'Anjou,  vul- 
garly called  Charobert,  became  King  of  Hun- 
gary, and  joined  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Servia,  and 

*  Htnry  .III.  being  then  only  Duke  of  Anjouj  gained  thofe 
two  battles  againft  the  Huguenot!. 
I  Vol.  II.  1.  5.   p.  137. 

Bofnia, 
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Bofnia,  to  that  kingdom.  Henry  III.  who  was 
the  firft,  after  the  extin&ion  of  thefe  two  bran- 
ches of  Anjou,  that  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Anjou,  was  king  of  Poland.  Had  Pafquier  liv- 
ed in  our  days  he  would  have  feen  another 
branch  of  Anjou  upon  the  throne  of  Spain  and 
the  two  Sicilies. 

During  the  fiege  of  Paris,  in  1690,  after  the 
inhabitants  had  eaten  the  fti  aw  of  their  beds,  old 
hides,  and  the  moil  unclean  animals,  they  took 
up  the  bones  of  the  dead  from  the  church  yards, 
ground  them,  and  endeavoured  to  eat  them. 
Upwards  of  ten  thoufand  perfons  had  already 
died  of  Famine,  or  of  thofe  execrable  aliments, 
when  a  fearch  was  ordered  to  be  made  in  the 
religious  houfes :  amongft  the  Carmelites,  the 
Jacobins,  the  Jefuites,  the  Auguftins,  the  beg- 
ging Friars  of  St.  Bernard,  the  Cordeliers,  the 
Capuchins,  in  a  word  at  every  Convent,  flow- 
er, bifcuit,  fait  meat,  and  other  provifions  were 
found  in  fufficient  quantities,  to  fupport  them 
eight  months.  I  can  conceive  that  we  may  ex- 
hort others  to  endure  harfhips  of  which  we  our- 
felves  participate;  but  that  men,  after  having 
procured  to  themfelves  fecret  plenty  by  begging 
and  intrigue,  fhould  preach  patience  to  a 
people  as  the  command  of  God,  and  daily  im- 
pofe  upon  them  by  falfe  intelligence  and  vain 

hopes 
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hopes  of  fuccour  ;  that  the  fame  men,  meeting  at 
every  ftep  with  infants  expiring  on  the  breafts  of 
their  famifhed  and  languifhing  mothers,  fhould 
be  infenfible  to  fuch  a  fpe&acle,  and  continue 
the  minifters  of  a  lingering  and  cruel  death  which 
every  day  fwallows  up  and  devours  the  unhappy 
victims  of  their  predications  —  this  is  the  higheft 
pitch  of  the  moft  atrocious  barbarity  ! 

The  Duke  de  Nemours  who  was  appointed  by 
the  League  Governor  of  Paris,  going  to  vifit 
fome  pofts  towards  St.  Michael's  gate  *  met  a 
man  who  faid  to  him  in  a  pannic,  £;>,  don't  go 
into  that  ftreet ;  I  am  juft  come  from  thence  ;  //  is 
full  offerpents  j  I  faw  a  woman  there  half  dead^ 
whofe  neck  and  hands  were  all  twined  round  with 
adders.  The  Duke  de  Nemours  fent  forward 
fome  of  his  people,  who  haftily  returned,  and  con- 
fimed  the  account  this  man  had  given.  Hifto- 
rians  fay,  that  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  dog  days, 
and  the  noxious  effluvia  of  fo  many  bodies  infect- 
ed by  bad  nourishment,  engendered  this  prodigi- 
ous number  of  ferpents  which  appeared  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  City  towards  the  end  of  the  fiege  : 
I  queftion  whether  this  will  appear  a  phyfical 
caufe  to  naturalifts. 

Upon  All  Saints  day  1604,  the  curate  of  St. 
Paul's  having  repaired  to  fome  Churches  belong- 
ing 
*  At  the  top  of  Rue  de  la  Karpe. 
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ing  to  the  Ecclefiaftics  of  his  patifh,  where  he 
found  the  cloths  laid  for  the  Communion,  took 
them  off,  and  with  a  very  fevere  reprimand,  ex- 
horted the  congregation  not  to  communicate  in 
any  other  than  the  parifli  church  ;  he  held  forth 
very  ftrenoufly  againft  the  Confraternities,  and 
threatened  to  excommunicate  thofe  who  united 
with  them.  Several  curates  did  the  fame  thing, 
and  uttered  the  fame  threats  in  their  parities. 
The  Monks  (fays  Mezeray)  havt  an  advantage 
ever  the  ordinary  priefts  ;  //  is  the  conjlant  union 
tf  tht  whole  community  to  work  with  ont  fpirit 
and  never  to  quit  the  objtfl  propflfed.  The  churches 
of  the  Convents,  addi  he>  are  full ^  while  the  pa- 
rijh  churches  are  almoji  dejerted^  the  /btep  quitting 
their  natural  pa/iyrs,  and  the  f olid  meat  of  their 
nurfe,  to  run  afttr  theft  fpiritual  dainties.  The 
late  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  the  hightft  efteem 
for  the  curates  of  Paris }  he  thought  it  necefla- 
r>  to  give  them  the  moft  gracious  reception  at 
court,  and  to  grant  them,  as  far  as  was  pofii- 
ble,  what  little  favours  they  afked  for  Families, 
in  order  to  encreafe  that  attention  and  confi- 
dence, which  they  obtain  by  the  decency  of 
their  manners,  their  charity,  and  benevolence. 
/  do  not  know  men  that  do  more  honour  to  human- 
kind 
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kind  than  the  Paris  curate^    faid  Doctor  Burntt 
upon  his  return  to  London. 

Th'eodofi  &  Jujlinian.    Cod.    Book.  10.  Tit.  31; 

Great  numbers  of  people  through  an  indolent 
and  lazy  difpofition,  quit  public  employments, 
and  aflbciate,  under  pretence  of  Religion,  with 
Monaftical  Communities  ;  after  having  maturely 
deliberated  upon  this  abufe,  it  is  our  pleafure 
that  thofe  perfons  be  drawn  from  their  retreats, 
and  that  they  be  brought  back  to  their  functions 
and  employments  in  the  flate. 
The  Council  of  Orleans  /«  51 1,  under  Qovis.  C.  6. 

No  perfon  can  embrace  an  ecclefiaftical  life, 
without  leave  from  the  King  or  the  Judge. 

Young  Women  {hall  not  take  the  veil  before 
the  age  of  twenty  five  years. 

The  Council  of  Africa  C  16.  The  Council  of  Tours 
C.  28.    The  Capitularies  of  Cbarlemain  C.  107. 

The  council  of  Lateran,  in  1216,  forbid  the 
invention  and  eftablifhment  of  new  religious  Or- 
ders. If  there  were  twenty  before  that  prohibi- 
tion, fince  that  time  150  have  been  devifed  and 
eftabliftied. 

At  the  council  of  Trent,  the  Generals  of  the 
Orders  reprefented,  that  if  it  was  not  allowed  to 

take 
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take  the  laft  Monaftic  vows  at  16  years  of  age, 
and  if  thofe  vows  were  deferred  till  the  age  of  25, 
there  would  be  very  few  Monks  and  Nuns.  I 
apprehend  every  one  will  allow  that  fuch  repre- 
fentations  were  very  inhuman  j  for  was  it  not 
faying,  provided  we  have  a  great  number  of 
Religious,  what  fignifies  it  to  us,  that  fuccef- 
fively  from  age  to  age,  fifteen  or  fixteen  thou- 
fand  perfons,  in  Catholic  Countries,  expofe 
themfelves  to  fpend  their  days  in  repentance, 
bitternefs  of  foul,  defpair,  and  horror,  for  be- 
ing in  a  fituation  which  they  too  lightly  and 
precipitately  entered  into  ? 

The  States  General  continued  at  Orleans^  in  the 
Reign  of  Charles  IX.  in  1560.  CoUettion  of  Re- 
man/trances. Art.  37. 

Demands  of  the  States.  //  is  forbidden  to  re- 
ceive any  Monajlic  perfons  to  make  prof effion,  before 
they  have  attained  the  %oth  year  ef  their  age,  and 
women  the  25th  at  leaft. 

The  King's  anfwer.  Ordered  that  it  Jhall  be 
fxed  to  25  years  for  Malts,  and  iSfor  Females. 

This  ordonnance  was  abolifhed  at  the  States 
of  Blois  in  1588,  and  it  was  there  enatfed  that  a 
perfon  might  be  bound  by  the  Jaft  Monaftic 
vows,  if  he  had  attained  the  age  of  1 6  years 
compleat.  No  one  is  ignorant  that  the  chiefs  of 

the 
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the  League,  thofe  Tyrants  of  their  Country  and 
King,  governed  the  States  of  Blois,  and  that  they 
had,  and  ought  to  have  great  refpe&  for  the 
Monks,  who  were  almoft  to  a  man  Leaguers. 

Priefts  are  of  divine  inftitution,  Monks  are 
not  fo  ;  increafe  the  number  of  Priefts  ;  forbid  all 
orders  male  and  female  for  the  future,  to  receive 
novices  :  appropriate  part  of  their  Eftates  to  the 
ufe  of  the  City  and  Country  parishes  j  preferve 
the  Abbey  revenues  to  confer  them  on  the 
younger  fons  of  the  Nobility  ;  preferve  alfo  the 
rich  Abbeys  of  Nuns  :  but  let  tliem  be  hence- 
forward upon  the  plan  of  the  chapter  of  Canonef- 
fes,  that  is  to  fay,  let  them  be  open  for  young 
women  of  good  families,  who  are  only  to  take 
the  vow  of  obedience,  and  who  may  remain 
there  all  their  lives,  or  quit  the  place  ,if  they  find 
an  agreeable  match  :  the  daughters  of  reputable 
tradefmen  fhall  form  communities  of  Hofpitalor?, 
with  the  fame  liberty  as  Canonefies,  to  return  to 
their  relations,  or  to  rnarry  j  they  (hould  take 
care  of  poor  fick  perfons,  or  attend  to  the  edu- 
cation of  children. 

The  common  people  of  Rome  complained  to 
Pope  Pius  IF.  of  a  tax  which  he  had  laid  upon 
corn,  and  which  could  not  exceed  three  fols  per 
head  annually  :  Ton  have  more  reafon  to  complain , 
faid  he,  of  Paul  IF,  my  predtcejfor^  who  has  made 

you 
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you  lofe  a  day't  work  of  five  [oh,  by  inflitutlng  a 
new  fejlival,    the  Chair  of  St.  Peter. 

Every  one  muft  agree,  if  there  were  no  more 
than  the  four  great  Feftivals  and  the  Sundays  ob- 
ferved  in  the  year,  fewer  diforders  would  hap- 
pen amongft  the  people,  and  their  Devotion 
would  become  more  fervent. 

There  are  eighteen  Millions  of  Inhabitants  in 
France  :  Suppofe  there  are  fix  Millions  of  La- 
bourers, Workmen,  Artifans,  &c.  and  fix  each 
one's  days  work  to  only  ten  fols ;  this  amounts 
to  three  Millions  of  Livres  :  fupprefs  ten  fefti- 
vals,  and  thereby  thirty  Millions  are  gained. 

It  is  not  above  a  hundred  years,  fince  it  was 
the  cuftom  to  keep  one's  friend  to  lie  all  night 
with  one,  or  to  go  home  and  fleep  with  him ; 
and  what  is  extraordinary,  the  purity  of  the  mar- 
riage-bed was  not  affected  by  the  approach 
of  a  ftranger;  the  Wife  lay  ftill,  as  if  by  the 
fide  of  her  Hufband. 

Lewis  XllL  was  fond  of  war  j  he  underftood 
it,  and  took  pleafure  in  the  labours  and  dangers 
of  a  Siege  :  he  was  intrepid  in  an  intrenchmcnt, 
but  with  much  courage  in  his  heart,  he  had  none 
in  his  mind  :  the  details  of  government  feared  his 
imagination,  and  terrified  his  confcience  :  no 
one  was  more  wavering  and  irrefolute  in  the  Oa~ 
binct  and  Council, 

He 
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He  was  ravifhed  at  the  fight  of  a  fine  woman  : 
he  loved  to  be  with  her,  to  look  at  her,  and  to 
hear  her  j  But  his  amours,  fays  a  writer  of  that 
time,  were  purdy  fpiritual,  betwixt  Joul  and  foul? 
and  his  enjoyments  were  entirely  maiden.  He 
went  frequently  to  lie  with  the  Confhble  of 
Luynes,  and  though  in  love  with  the  Conftable's 
wife,  he  flept  with  great  tranquillity  upon  the  fame 
bolfter  with  her  without  ideas  or  defires. 

Chjrles  d' Albert,  Duke  of  Luynes,  enjoyed 
to  his  death  the  firft  civil  and  military  dignity  ; 
he  was  Conftable  and  keeper  of  the  Seals. 

Xhofe  who  fuffered  decapitation  for  high  trea- 
fon  were  blindfolded  :  this  was  fo  much  more 
ignominy  added  to  their  punifhment.  The  Mar- 
flial  deBiron  was  blindfolded  *.  \Ve  read  in  an. 
account  of  the  death  of  theDuke  de  Montmoren- 
ci,  publiihed  in  1633,  that  he  faid  to  the  Exe- 
cutioner, Blindfold  me,  and  perform  thine  cffice 
quickly  ;  this  reply  was  made  him,  that  if  he  had 
a  mind  he  needed  not  be  blindfolded,  and  that  the 
King  had  given  orders  accordingly ;  to  which  he  an- 
fwered,  that  he  could  not  die  J}).imefully  enough. 
Thofe  who  loft  their  heads  for  other  crimes  than 
treafon  were  at  liberty  to  be  blindfolded  or  not. 
*  Bouteville  and  Defchapelles,  who  were  con- 

VOL.  II.  L  demned 

•  Pierre  Mathieu.  L.  5. 
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demned  for  duelling,  were  sfked,  if  they  chofe 
to  be  blindfolded,  and  they  replied  no. 

Thiopbrajlus  Renaudot,  a  phyfician  of  Paris, 
picked  up  news  from  all  quarters  to  amufe  his 
Patients  j  he  prefently  became  more  in  requeft 
than  any  of  his  brethren  ;  but  as  a  whole  City  is 
not  ill,  or  at  leaft  don't  imagine  itfelf  to  be  fo, 
he  begun  to  reflect  at  the  end  of  feme  years,  that 
he  might  gain  a  more  confiderable  income,  by 
giving  a  paper  every  week,  containing  the  news  of 
different  Countries.  A  permiflion  was  neceflary  • 
he  obtained  it  with  an  exclufive  privilege,  in 
1632.  Such  papers  had  been  in  ufe  for  a  confi- 
derable time  at  Venice,  and  were  called  Gazettes, 
becaufe  a  fmall  piece  of  money,  called  Gazettay 
was  paid  for  the  reading  of  them  :  This  is  the 
origin  of  our  Gazette  and  its  name. 

When  the  feat  of  Parliament  was  fixed,  the 
one  half  of  it  was  compofed  of  Biftiops  ;  Philip 
the  Long,  by  an  ordinance  in  the  year  1319,  ex- 
cluded them,  making  It  a  point  of  conference,  as 
he  faid,  to  prevent  their  labouring  in  any  other 
than  afpiritual  vocation.  They  at  prefent  belong 
to  the  French  Academy. 

Our  language  is  become  the  univerfal  one, 
and  Paris  feems  to  be  the  capital  of  Nations. 
To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  this  glory,  and 
for  thofc  matter-pieces  of  eloquence,  poetry, 

painting, 
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painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture,  which  have 
immortalized  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV  ?  To  Cor- 
neille  and  Mollere.  All  the  arts  go  hand  in  hand; 
the  beginning  of  perfection  in  one,  forms  a  tafte 
for  the  reft.  Thofe  two  great  geniufes  have  dif- 
covered  fources,  which  without  either  expence 
or  rifk,  bring  more  gold  into  France,  than  ever 
the  mercilefs  deftroyers  of  Mexico  and  Peru  car- 
ried into  Spain.  In  three  or  four  thoufand  years 
the  names  of  the  other  Nations  who  inhabit 
Europe  will  fcarce  be  known,  whereas  our  Lan- 
guage will  be  the  learned  Language,  and  will  be 
taught  to  children:  everyone  will  pride  himfelfin 
being  acquainted  with  our  Hiftory,  and  in  enu- 
merating the  celebrated  names  and  actions  of 
our  Kings  and  Heroes  ;  the  foftnefs,  the  polite- 
nefs  of  our  manners  will  be  admired  by  pofterity, 
whilft  they  will  be  ftruck  with  the  courage  and 
pride  wherewith  fuch  a  gay  frivolous  people, 
iflued  from  their  lethargic  pleafurcs,  and  flew  to 
glory  as  foon  as  they  were  attacked. 

I  fearch  every  where  in  Paris  for  the  ftatues 
of  Cornsille  and  Moliere— Where  are  they  ? 
Where  are  their  Maufoleums  ? 

A  writer,  who  does  not  hold  France  in  any 

great  veneration,  pretends  that  Corneille  is  not  fo 

much  admired  there   as   in  the  reft  of  Europe, 

and  that  Racine  in  the  reft  of  Europe  has  not  fo 

L  2  great 
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great  a  reputation  as  in  Fiance.  I  fliou  Id  believe 
our  nation  to  be  very  near  its  decline,  if  men 
of  forty  years  of  ggedid  not  look  upon  Corneille 
as  the  greatdt  genius  that  ever  exifted.  What 
rapidity  in  his  flights  !  What  fublimity  in  his 
ideas  !  What  boldnefs  of  fentiment  !  What  no- 
blenefs  in  his  portraits  !  What  porn  ,  what  ma- 
jefty  in  his  pictures  !  What  depth  in  politics  ! 
What  truth,  what  flrength  in  his  reafonings  ! 
The  action  in  his  pieces  is  always  ftriking  arid  in- 
terefting  :  in  nioft  of  thofe  of  Racine,  the  ac- 
tion is  trifling,  and  fet  in  motion  by  little  fpring?, 
arid  the  bickerings  of  lovers.  Corneille  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  human  heart  j  it  fhould 
feem  that  Racine  was  only  acquainted  with  its 
weaknefles.  The  plcts  and  characters  of  Cor- 
weillt's  pieces  do  not  in  the  leaft  refemble  one 
another :  the  plots  and  characters  of  Racine's 
pieces  are  almoft  all  fimilar  Nobody  was  ever 
fuch  a  matter  of  Dialogue,  as  Corneille :  it  is  true 
his  ftyle  appears  fometimes  too  familiar,  and 
even  groveling  ;  but  is  our  delicacy  upon  that 
head  rational  ?  Befldes  Ar'iflotlt,  Father  I'UJ/u, 
and  all  (hole  who  have  written  upon  the  Theatre, 
agree  that  verliflcation  is  the  leaft  and  laft  part  of 
a  dramatic  work  :  it  is  the  invention  of  the  fab/e ^ 
the  difpofuion  of  the  picture,  the  ftrength  and 
truth  of  the  characters,  which  evince  genius. 

In 
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In  reading  Corneille^  we  feel  that  his  own  foul 
Was  the  fource  of  his  elevated  genius. 

La  Rruyere  afferts  that  Cirneille  paints  men  as 
they  fhould  be,  and  that  Racine  paints  them  fuch 
as  they  are  :  it  would  be  eafy  to  demonftrate, 
that  a  more  erroneous  judgment  was  never  pro- 
nounced. 

A  play  is  going  to  be  reprefcnted  ;  a  perfon 
afks,  whether  it  is  in  verfe  or  profe  ;  he  is  an- 
fwered,  in  profe ;  immediately  the  piece,  in  his 
imagination,  finks  in  its  value.  The  celebrated 
Nericaut  Defloucbes  thought  very  differently,  and 
his  decifion  ought  to  have  fo  much  the  more 
weight,  as  almoft  all  his  pieces  are  in  verfc,  and 
he  had  therefore  no  intereft  in  "lifting  under  the 
banner  of  profe  :  7  know  (fays  he  in  a  letter  to  a 
young  author)  //  is  not  fo  eafy  to  ft  cure  the  fuccefs 
of  a  piece  vJrote  in  profe  as  of  one  in  verfe,  be- 
Cauje  verification  of  itfelf  givei  a  relief  to  things 
the  m-ijl  ordinary,  and  frequently  the  mojl  infipid. 
In  fa£,  don't  change  a  fingle  word,  only  dHIblve 
the  metre,  and  reduce  to  profe  any  fcene  that 
has  appeared  to  you  very  brilliant  in  verfe,  you, 
will  be  aftonifhed  aP>the  illufion  that  the  meafure 
and  rhyme  have  occafioned,  and  at  the  turn  of 
thought,  maxim,  and  moral,  which  they  com- 
municate, as  Dejlouches  expreflts  it,  to  ideas 
c-ften  -hackneyed  and  trivial.  We  are  much 
L  3  obliged 
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obliged  to  an  author,  you  will  fay,  for  furmount- 
ing  the  difficulty  which  there  is  in  compofing  a 
piece  in  verfe;  but,  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  an 
author  who  has  habituated  himfelf  from  his  youth 
to  make  verfes,  often  verfifies  with  greater  eafe, 
than  he  could  write  profe.  In  a  word,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  to  compenfate  the  difadvan- 
tages  of  profe,  it  is  neceflary  to  give  it  a  certain 
turn,  to  fhorten  it,  lo-render  it  lively  and  precife, 
and  to  ornament  it  with  more  ftrokes  than 
would  be  neceflary  to  recommend  the  fame  work, 
bad  it  been  written  in  verfe. 

/  bavffeen,  fays  C.  Julius  Vindex,  in  a  fpeech 
he  made  to  the  Gauls  to  roufe  them  againft  Nero, 
/  bavt  feen  that  infamous  Alan  in  an  affor's  drefi, 
Jinging  verjts  upon  the  Jlaget  ploying  the  part  of  a 
Jlavf,  and  of  a  ccurtefan,  loaded  with  fetters, 
big-bellied^  and  brought  to  bed.  It  feems  from  this 
paflage  of  Suetonius,  and  feveral  others  of  Luiiany 
that  there  were  no  Women  upon  the  Roman 
Stage,  and  that  Men  performed  their  part ;  ne- 
verthelefs  Pliny  mentions  one  Luceja  [Lib.  7. 
cap.  48]  who  ftill  trod  the  Stage,  when  flic  was 
an  hundred  years  old. 

The  famous  Rofcius  had  a  great  caft  i.n  his  eye, 
Erat  perverfijjimis  oculis,  fays  Cicero  in  his 
book  of  the  Orator. 

Raimsnd 
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Ralmond  Poijfin,  an  actor  belonging  to  the 
Hotel  of  Burgundy,  was  excellent  as  to  his  na- 
tural acting,  but  he  ftammered,  and  had  no 
calves  to  his  legs :  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
wear  bufkins  :  his  Ton  and  grandfon  inherited 
his  natural  acting,  his  ftammering  and  his  buf- 
kins. 

In  the  ballet  of  the  Triumph  of  Love,  exhi- 
bited in  1681,  female  dancers  were  introduced 
for  the  fuft  time  upon  the  Opera -Stage  :  before 
that  period,  two,  four,  fix,  or  eight  Men-dancers 
were  drefled  in  Womens  cloaths. 

Father  Menetrier  the  Jefuit,  in  his  book  upon 
ancient  and  modern  ballets,  relates,  that  to  folem- 
nize  the  beatification  of  St.  Ignatius,  a  very  fine 
ballet  was  given,  reprefenting  the  City  of  Troy, 
end  the  Trojan  Horfe  jet  in  motion  ky  fccret 
fprings.  What  connexion  had  this  Horfe,  and 
the  misfortunes  which  were  occafioned  by  his 
being  brought  into  Troy  with  the  inftitution  of 
the  Jcfuits,  and  their  eftablifhrnent  in  the  King- 
dom ? 

Will  it  be  credited,  that  it  was  propofed  as  a 
problem  in  an  Academy,  Whether  the  eflablijbment 
efarts  and  fctenccs  has  contributed  to  tht  refinement 
»f manners  ?  Will  it  be  credited,  that  the  fame  A- 
cademy  gave  a  premium  to  the  author  of  a  Dif- 
courfe,  wherein  it  is  attempted  to  prove,  that 
L  4  arts 
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arts  and  fciences  have  tended  only  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  manners?  And  will  it  be  credited,  that  not- 
withftanding  fuch  a  decifion,  the  fame  Academy 
has  fubfifted,  ever  fince  they  firft  held  their  af- 
femblies  ? 

Our  tragedies  generally  conclude  with  fedition, 
death,  or  maflacres.  All  our  comedies  terminate 
in  marriage:  Is  this  meant  to  teach  us,  that  the 
great  are  born  to  deftroy,  and  the  reft  of  mankind 
to  propagate  their  fpecies  ? 

It  appears  to  me,  that  for  thefe  twenty  or  thir- 
ty years  laft  paft,  moft  of  the  tragedies  that  are 
adveitifcd  as  new  ones,  are  only  new  editionsof 
old  ones,  revifed  and  corrected. 

In  a  nation  where  the  women  are  only  hand- 
fome,  a  tafte  in  the  agreable  arts  will  never  arrive 
at  any  great  degree  of  perfection  :  it  is  the  graces 
that  infpire,  guide,  form,  and  enlighten  tafte. 

To  profcribe  the  fine  arts,  and  to  ftick  to  thofe 
only  that  are  ufeful,  is  blaming  Nature,  which 
produces  flowers,  rofes,  and  jcflamines,  as  well 
as  fruits. 

Is  not  the  left  fometimes  contrary  to  what  is 
called  fimply  good?  In  entering  our  new-built 
churches  which  are  fo  very  light,  is  one  ftruck 
with  that  religious  awe  and  recollection,  which 
the  obfcurity  of  the  old  ones  infpired  ? 

The  ancient  Caftles  have  a  certain  air  of  no- 
bility : 
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bility  :  thofe  that  are  built  now,  refemble  only 
country  houfes. 

A  wire-drawn,  laboured  ftyle,  intermingled 
with  tropes  and  antithefes,  ftrikes  none  but  fools. 
Endeavour  to  write  with  eafe,  fimplicity,  and 
precifion;  have  a  manner  of  your  own,  but  a- 
bove  all  things  be  clear  :  Every  author  that  muft 
be  read  twice,  in  order  to  be  underftood,  writes 
badly. 

Ye  little  Eagles  who  difdainfully  hover  above 
the  fphere  of  your  pitiful  countrymen,  ye  new 
Phenomena  in  literature,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
confidering  you  in  your  Apcgee\  and  I  think  it  is 
very  perceptible,  that  the  rays  of  your  glory  con- 
fid  of  nothing  but  paradoxes,  and  fingular  iderr, 
ftrokes  againft  the  female  fex,  and  againft  your 
country,  blended  with  a  vsrnifb  of  irreligion. 

There  is  nothing  fo  eafy,  and  confequently  no- 
thing which  is  lefs  a  proof  of  wit,  than  the  fup- 
porting  of  paradoxes  and  fingular  notions. 

About  fifty  years  ago  two  fmall  works  appear- 
ed under  the  titles  of  Dialogues  of  the  Gods,  and 
Letters  of  Philefophy  and  Gallantry.  The  dtfign 
of  the  author  was  to  weaken,  confound,  and 
perplex  all  the  ideas,  and  principles  of  morality, 
which  ufually  guide  mankind'.  He  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  falfehoodj  avarice,  indolence,  and 
L  5  in«r*. 
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ingratitude  were  no  vices,  and  that  modefty  and 
chaftity  had  no  place  amongft  the  virtues ;  and 
that  a  hufband,  inftead  of  oppofing  the  gallantries 
of  his  wife,  may  turn  them  into  a  fource  of  va- 
nity j  that  a  fon  owes  nothing  to  his  parents, 
either  for  the  life  he  received  from  them,  or  the 
education  they  gave  him;  and  that  a  man  is 
neither  obliged  to  love,  to  ferve,  nor  defend  his 
country.  Would  it  not  be  pleafant,  if  in  fifting, 
fearching,  and  commenting  upon  two  works 
( I  make  ufe  of  the  term  )  that  are  in  every  ref- 
pe&  fo  defpicable,  would  it  not  be  pleafant,  I 
fay,  if  one  fhould  imagine  that  the  philofophy  of 
manners  has  within  thefe  few  years  made  a  great 
progrefs  amongft  us? 

God  gave  you  talents  with  a  view  to  your 
being  ufeful  j  he  beftowed  riches  upon  you,  to 
furnifh  you  with  opportunities  of  difplaying  your 
beneficence.  Methinks  this  ancient  morality 
of  the  Gofpel,  is  of  equal  eftimation  with  the 
new-fangled  philofophy. 

A  Quack  at  the  end  of  the  Pont-neuf,  wears 
a  ridiculous  cap,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  people.  Such  an  author  difparages  his 
country  for  no  other  reafon,  but  that  he  knows 
a  certain  air  of  Angularity  and  effrontery,  feldom 
fails  to  (Irike  young  fools.  How  is  this,  fay  they 
to  themfelves  ?  Oh  !  certainly  this  author  has  a 

great 
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great  deal  of  wit ;  fee  how  he  defpifes  us  !  Let  us 
have  wit  too,  let  us  defpife  our  fellow  citizens, 
and  praife  the  Englifh. 

Tacitus  fpeaking  of  our  anceftors  (  de  Mor. 
Germ.  cap.  7,  8.  )  relates,  "  that  they  heard 
*'  the  (houts  of  their  wives  from  the  field  of  bat- 
**  tie  j  that  they  wiflied  them  above  all  others  to 
"  be  the  witnefles  and  panegyrifts  of  their  a£U- 
**  ons  *  ;  that  thefe  had  fometimes  prevented 
<c  the  rout  of  their  armies,  and  rallied  the  troops 
**  by  their  exhortations  and  remonftrances,"  I 
don't  mean  that  the  French  Ladies  fhould  en- 
camp ;  but  they  have  a  natural  dominien  over 
our  fentiments,  and  they  may  render  themfclves 
extremely  ufeful,  by  inceflantly  infpiring  a  love 
for  our  country, and  treating  with  the  greatefl  con  • 
tempt  fuch  men  as  would  undervalue  their  nation. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  almoft  con- 
tinually at  war  with  Lewis  XI.  had  laid  fiege  to 
Beauvais.  As  foon  as  his  Artillery  had  made  a 
(ufficient  breach  to  attempt  the  aflault,  he  imme- 
diately ordered  it  to  be  made  :  the  befieged  hav- 
ing fuftained  it  for  three  hours  with  great  gallan- 
try, began  to  lofe  courage  ;  the  women  ran  to 
their  afliftance,  fome  armed  with  pikes,  others 
with  flicks  pointed  with  iron  ;  Jane  Hachette 
throws  a  Burgundian  Captain  into  the  ditch,  jufl 
L  6  a* 
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as  he  had  planted  his  banner  upon  the  ramparts : 
all  the  women  engage  in  the  combat,  and  all  e?f- 
pofe  themfelves  with  fo  much  intrepidity,  that  it 
ihould  feem  they  imagined  death  paid  a  peculiar 
deference  to  their  fex  :  the  Burgundians  are  re- 
pulfed,  and  fome  days  after  raife  the  fiege.  In 
commemoration  of  this  a&ion,  an  annual  procef- 
fion  was  inftituted  on  the  icth.  of  July,  where- 
in the  women  flill  have  the  precedency,  and 
walk  before  the  men. 

We  are  reproached,  that  the  fame  French- 
man, who  boafts  of  his  anceftors  and  the  nobi- 
lity of  his  pedigree,  marries  from  a  principle  of 
avarice  the  daughter  of  one  of  thefe  men  fprung 
from  nothing,  Leeches  fattened  with  the  peo- 
ple's blood.  Amongft  the  Romans,  whofe  gran- 
deur of  foul  we  are  inceflantly  taught  to  admire, 
a  man  who  was  not  rich,  endeavoured  to  infinu- 
ate  himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  fome  opulent 
eld  fellow :  now,  the  father  by  adoption  be- 
came inverted  with  the  fame  rights  as  the  natu- 
ral father,  and  the  natural  father  had  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  his  children  :  A  man  muft 
be  poflefled  of  an  abject  foul  indeed,  to  truft  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  himfelf  into  the 
hards  of  a  ftranger. 

"  A  gentleman  who  demeans  himfelf  by  mar- 
nd  weds  a  plebeian,  faid  Rtne  king  of 
*  "  Si- 
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"  Sicily,  count  of  Anjou,  ought  to  be  punifhed 
'*  aecordin2ly  ;  an  °  all  the  lords,  knights,  and 
*'  fquires  fliould  fall  on  him  in  full  ten. lament, 
"  and  beat  him  till  he  fays,  he  gives  up  his  horfe, 
"  and  furrenders. 

The  Roman  victors  had  an  iron  ring  put  upon 
their  finger,  on  the  day  of  their  triumph,  to  re- 
mind them  of  their  being  Men,  and  that  the  fame 
fortune  which  had  raifed  them  to  the  fummit  of 
glory,  might  ftill  plunge  them  into  flavery.  On 
the  Pope's  coronation- day,  tow  is  burnt,  and 
he  is  told  that  the  glory  of  the  world  pafles  and 
vanifhes  like  that  flame  j  Sit  tranfit  gloria 
mundi. 

At  the  triumph  of  Scipio  Africanus,  the  king 
and  generals  he  had  conquered,  marched  before 
his  Car,  chained,  and  with  their  heads  (haved,  to 
indicate  their  fervitude.  Two  or  three  buffoons, 
dreffed  in  long  and  magnificent  robes,  were  alfo 
chained,  and  mimicked  as  they  went  along,  the 
mein  and  geftures  of  thefe  unhappy  captives.  It 
muft  be  acknowledged  that  thefe  Romans  were 
very  indifferent  men  ! 

The  mob  in  France  flock  to  the  public  place, 
where  criminals  are  executed  :  Is  it  becaufe  they 
take  p'eafure  in  feeing  blood  fpilt  ?  No  j  but 
they  are  curious  to  know  how  thefe  men  are 
formed,  whofe  crimes  and  fentence  become  the 

news 
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news  of  the  day,  and  the  topic  of  their  converfa- 
tion.  There  are  not,  perhaps,  four  amongft  all  the 
fpeclators,  who  do  not  turn  their  heads,  and 
whofe  fouls  are  not  fenftbly  affected,  as  foon  as 
the  execution  begins. 

The  combats  of  Gladiators,  will  ever  make 
the  Romans  be  looked  upon  as  a  blood -thirfty 
and  ferocious  nation  :  but  in  order  to  know  tho- 
roughly to  what  a  pitch  their  natural  cruelty  ex- 
tended, it  is  only  neceflary  to  read  their  hiftori- 
ans.  Thefe  relate  that  at  every  wound  a  gla- 
diator received,  the  people  clapped  their  hands 
and  fhouted  Hoc  babet^  he  has  got  it  j  and  when 
this  gladiator  ftretched  upon  the  ftage,  and  co- 
vered with  wounds,  alksd  quarter,  his  adver- 
fary  flopped  and  looked  at  the  people  to  know 
whether  he  fliould  grant  it,  and  they  frequently 
ordered  him  to  difpatch  his  unhappy  vanquifhed 
antagonift.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  gla- 
diators were  generally  prifoners  taken  in  war, 
and  that  inftead  of  being  treated  with  humanity, 
they  were  compelled  to  fight  againftone  another. 
The  Arena  was  fometimes  covered  in  a  fingle 
day,  with  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men  killed 
or  maimed. 

No  animal  attacks  his  like,  but  either  through 
rage,  or  when  conftrained  by  hunger :  The 
Romans  in  having  men  put  to  death  for  their  a- 

mufc- 
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mufement,  have  proved  that  of  all  animals  man 
is  the  moft  wicked. 

The  combats  of  Gladiators,  it  is  faid,  were 
founded  on  political  motives,  and  injiituted  for 
keeping  up  a  warlike  fpirit  amongft  the  Romans. 
But  a  warlike  fpirit  and  a  tafte  for  homicide  are 
very  different  things  :  a  warlike  difpofition  is  ge- 
nerous ;  honour  and  the  love  of  one's  country 
infpire  it. 

The  Romans  fometimes  fought  every  where 
for  Dwarfs,  to  make  them  fight,  and  cut  one 
another's  throats :  it  is  the  height  of  barbarifm 
to  endeavour  to  derive  pleafure  from  cruel  fpec- 
tacles. 

Creatures  which  from  accident,  or  from  being 
deformed  in  the  womb,  have  not  attained  the  na- 
tural fize,(hould  not  be  called  Dwarfs.  I  lately  faw 
a  real  Dwarf  at  the  countefs  of  Humiecjka''s  ;  he 
is  a  Pole,  and  the  fon  of  a  gentleman,  and 
though  twenty  two  years  of  age  is  but  18  inches 
high  ;  one  would  fay  that  Nature,  far  from  de- 
figning  to  difgrace  him,  has  taken  particular 
pleafure  in  perfecting  a  man  in  miniature;  his 
head,  neck,  fhoulders,  arms,  waift,  legs,  and 
feet,  in  a  word  all  the  parts  of  his  body,  are  ex- 
actly proportioned  ;  his  eyes  are  lively  and  fpark- 
ling,  and  all  the  features  of  his  face  are  graceful; 
he  fpeaks  with  caution,  and  anfweis  with  much 

po- 
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I  have  been  ;;{Tured  that  hr$ 
and  mother  are  both  much  above  the  middle  fi-ze, 
that  they  have  fix  children,  the  eidcft  of  whom 
is  but  34  inches  high,  and  well  made  ;  th- 
I  have  feen  is  the  fecond  j  that  he  has  three 
younger  brothers  who  are  all  above  5  feet  6 
inches  high  :  that  the  fixth  child  is  a  daughter 
about  6  years  old,  and  not  above  20  or  21  inch- 
es high,  who  already  difcovers  many  graces  in 
her  little  perfon. 

The  ordinary  height  of  men  has  always  been 
about  5  feet  four  or  five  inches  :  this  is  a  point 
that  has  been  well  examined,  and  has  been  de- 
monftrated  by  inconteftable  proofs.  Dwarfs  and 
Giants  are  not  of  any  particular  race,  they  are 
born  of  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  ufual  ftature. 
The  fmalleft  Dwarf,  when  he  has  arrived  at  the 
age  of  maturity,  is  never  lefs  than  two  feet  eight 
iaches  high  ;  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  the  talleft 
Giant,  is  never  above  eleven  feet,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  Dwarf  is  one  half  fhorter,  and  the  Giant  one 
half  taller  than  the  common  height  amongft  men. 
Let  us  lay  fable  and  the  marvellous  afide  :  look 
into  the  holy  fcripture  for.  the  height  of  Goliath, 
and  of  Og  king  of  Bafhan  ;  let  us  meafure  them, 
and  we  fhall  find  that  Goliath  was  only  nine 
feet  four  inches  high,  and  *  Og  eleven  feet. 

Little 
•  Og'<  ted,  according  to  Scripture,  was  nine  cubits  long,    A 
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Little  men  of  five  feet  four  or  five  inches  high, 
have  nude  the  tour  of  the  world;  they  have 
fettled  colonies,  and  waged  war  4  or5OOO  leagues 
from  their  native  land.  If  there  were  countries 
and  races  of  Giants,  what  voyages  would  not 
they  have  performed  ?  what  enterprifes  would 
they  have  not  undertaken  ? 

Augujlus,  fays  Suetonius,  finding  that  few 
parents  of  diflinguijhed  birth  were  much  inclined 
to  prtfent  their  daughters  for  being  made  Vejlah^ 
as  they  were  under  apprehenftons  for  'them  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangerous  and  delicate  f  confequence 
of  fo  long  a  continence^  made  a  regulation^  whereby 
the  daughters  of  enfranc hifed  perfons  were  allowed 
to  be  admitted. 

There  were  only  fix  Veftals  ;  we  have  thou- 
fands  of  convents  for  Girls  :  thefe  convents,  it 
will  be  faid,  are  a  great  eafe  to  families  :  the  Ro- 
mans had  every  whit  as  many  children  as  we, 
but  they  did  not  behave  with  the  fame  barbariry 
towards  them. 

The  people  and  magiftrates  are  in  mourning; 
all  the  (hops  are  (hut  up ;  profound  filence  and 

deep 

cubit  containing  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  this  bed  was  thirteen 
feet  and  a  half  in  length  j  and  a  bed  is  always  longer  than  the 
perfon  it  is  made  for, 

•f  Such  as  were  convicted  of  breaking  their  vow  of  virginity 
were  buried  alive. 
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deep  con  fter  nation  reign  throughout  Rome— — 
and  what  is  the  reafon  ?  Has  a  bloody  battle 
been  loft  ?  No —  but  one  of  the  Veftals  has 
broke  her  vows  of  chaflity.  What  ?  becaufe 
nature  that  was  facrificed  has  refumed  her  rights— 
becaufe  a  girl  has  yielded  to  her  own  defires  and 
to  thofe  of  her  lover,  a  whole  Empire  is  alarm- 
ed; a  whole  Empire  looks  upon  the  amour  as 
the  prefage  of  fome  fatal  event  !  Men  have  at  all 
times  been  ridiculous. 

Some  Roman  Emperors  declared  that  all  the 
air  of  the  Empire  belonged  to  them,  and  that 
every  man  flbould,  according  to  his  ability,  pay 
for  permiffion  to  breath  in  it ;  this  tax  was  called 
eeri$  centifu.  Oxen  are  killed,  but  can  it  be 
Aippofed  that  the  air  they  breathed  was  not  their 
own  ? 

Couriers  are  inceffantly  going  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  on  certain  fixed  days  in  every  week 
one  may  write  not  only  to  different  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  but  alfo  into  foreign  countries,  and 
receive  anfwers  very  expeditioufly.  Will  it  be 
believed,  that  a  regulation,  fo  eafy,  ufeful,  and 
agreeable,  which  cofts  fo  little,  and  yet  produces 
fuch  confiderable  fums  to  the  Prince,  was  quite 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  j  and  that 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1630.  that  it  was  thought 
cf  in  France,  whofe  example  has  been  therein 

fol- 
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followed  by  all  other  nations  ?  There  were  mef- 
fengers  indeed  ;  but  befides  their  flownefs,  and 
their  being  reftri&ed  entirely  to  the  Kingdom-, 
they  did  not  fet  out  till  fuch  time  as  they  had  col- 
lected a  certain  number  of  packets.  In  Gaul, 
as  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Empire,  the  Ro- 
mans had  eflablifhed  ports,  at  certain  diftances, 
upon  the  great  roads,  but  thefe  being  entirely 
confined  to  the  affairs  of  the  ftate,  the  couriers 
never  concerned  themfclves  with  private  letters. 

A  Monk  was  the  inventor  of  gun-powder;  a 
*  Bifhop  of  bombs ;  and  a  Capuchin,  named 
Father  Jofeph^  who  made  himfelf  fo  confpicuous, 
under  the  adminiftration  of  cardinal  Richelieu^ 
firft  propofed  fpies  to  DC  employed  by  the  Police, 
and  alfo  Lettres  de  cachet. 

I  one  day  kept  up  a  very  bold  converfation. 
Some  days  after  I  received  a  pretty  fevere  repri- 
mand from  a  Minifter  who  has  always  honour- 
ed me  with  his  friendfliip  :  Excufe  me  for  what 
I  advanced,  faid  I;  I  only  urged  it  to  fuch 
a  man,  and  merely  out  of  curiofity  ;  for  a  long 
time  and  upon  every  occafion  he  exaggerates 
our  lofTes,  diminishes  our  advantages,  and  is 
perpetually  talking  againft  the  government :  I 
fufpe&ed  he  was  a  fpy,  and  I  wanted  to  be  con- 
vinced. 

A 
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A  man  who  appeared  eafy  in  his  affairs,  fell 
in  love,  and  married  a  young  girl,  who  by  the 
death  of  her  parents,  and  neceflity,  had  been  driv- 
en into  a  bad  courfe  of  life.  At  the  end  of  fome 
months,  fhe  found  out  that  her  hufband  was  a 
fpy  from  the  Police  :  "  Probably  ,faid  fhe  to  him, 
"  you  have  not  taken  up  this  trade,  til!  after  you 
"  had  considered,  that  a  man  rifles  his  life,  in  fol- 
"  lowing  that  of  a  thief  and  an  aflaflin."  She 
went  out,  and  threw  herfelf  from  the  Pont- royal 
into  the  Seine,  where  (he  was  drowned, 

The  Emperor  Theodojius  made  a  law,  where- 
by he  condemned  to  death  every  man  who  ap- 
peared three  times  in  the  character  of  an  Inform- 
er, even  though  his  informations  were  not  judg- 
ed to  be  ill  grounded.  This  Prince  double's 
thought  that  an  infamous  man  had  no  right  to 
live. 

To  attempt  (fays  Henry  IV.}  the  liberty  of  a 
Frenchman,  by  refujing  to  confront  him  with  hit 
accufers,  is  violating  the  firjl  law  of  thejiate. 

The  King's  glory  is  concerned,  fa)S  Omer  Talon, 
in  our  being  freemen,  and  not  JIaves  j  the  dignity 
of  his  crown  is  proportioned  to  the  quality  of  thoje 
who  obey  him. 

The  people  think  themfelves  free,  when  the 
King  receives  their  petitions  and  reads  them,  or 

at 
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at  lead  makes  his  mtnifters  believe  that  he  reads 
them. 

Joinville  relates,  that  he  has  often  Jeen  St.  Lew- 
is, after  having  beard  mafs  in  the  Summer,  go  and 
feat  h'imfflr  ct  the  foot  of  an  oak  in  the  wood  of 
Vinctnnss,  when  all  thoje  who  had  any  bufixefs 
•with  this  good  Prince,  Came  and  jpoke  to  him, 
without  any  uficr,  or  other  ferjon  prtVenting 
them. 

The  King  ftiould  be  loved  as  a  public  good: 
Every  minifter  who  expofes  him  to  the  lofs  of  his 
people's  affection,  defcrves  death. 

It  is  not  taxes"  and  imports,  but  the  abufe  of 
fuperior  orders, which  charadterifes  the  Yoke,  and 
renders  it  insupportable. 

In  England,  if  the  Miniflry  caufes  any  one 
to  be  arrefted,  they  mud  releafe  Rim  in  twenty 
four  hours,  or  bling  him  to  trial  in  fix  weeks. 

Never  had  a  Prince  lefs  the  character  of  a  King 
than  Lewis  XL  and  his  minifiers  were  always 
the  meaneft  of  men.  Wits  it  through  policy  ? 
He  was  always  betrayed  by  them. 

The  moft  eflential  point  for  a  minifter  is,  that 
the  people  be  perfuaded  of  the  magnanimity  of 
his  Soul. 

The  authority  which  the  Prince  entrufts  us 
with,  {hould  infpire  us  with  beneficence,  and  not 
with  pride. 

I 
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I  am  without  arms  and  defencelefs.  A  man 
armed  cap-a-pee,  with  piftols  in  hand,  infults  me: 
What  do  you  think  of  that  man  ?  The  fame  as 
you  fhould  think  of  a  minifter  who  anfwers  me 
in  an  abrupt  manner,  or  with  a  flighting  and  feoff- 
ing  tone  of  voice. 

Formerly  the  Financiers  were  too  much  def- 
pifed.  The  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  afferts 
that  the  people  in  power  pay  them  at  prefent  too 
much  deference  :  Jf  refpefi,  fays  he,  is  fixed  t» 
riches,  all  is  loft. 

Riches  are  not  the  ordinary  portion  of  the  mi- 
litary man,  the  magiftrates,  the  artifan,  and  the 
man  of  letters :  thofe  men  muft  therefore  be 
paid  the  deficiency,  in  civility  and  refpeft.  The 
point  of  honour  is  animated  and  fupported  by 
refpe&,  and  in  this  point  of  honour  is  comprifed 
the  ftrength  of  our  nation.  "  Forced  by  this, 
*'  fays  an  Englifli  author  §,  the  character  of  the 
44  French  nation,  though  inconfiftent,  is  ref- 
*'  peclable  :  They  have  found,  or  rather  invent- 
"  ed,  the  art  of  uniting  all  extremes:  They 
**  have  virtues  and  vices,  ftrengths  and  weaknefl- 
"  es,  feemingly  incompatible.  They  are  effe- 
44  minate,  yet  brave  :  infmcere,  yet  honourable  : 
"  hofpitable,  not  benevolent :  vain,  yet  fubtle  : 

fplen- 

§  BrownSt  Eftimate  of  the  Manner*  and  Principles  of  the 
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"  fplendid,  not  generous  :  warlike,  yet  polite  : 
"  plaufible,  not  virtuous  :  mercantile,  yet  not 
"  mean  :  in  trifles  ferious,  gay  in  enterprife  : 
"  women  at  the  toilet,  heroes  in  the  field  :  pro- 
**  fligate  in  heart;  in  conduct  decent:  divided 
"  in  opinion,  in  action  united :  in  manners 
*'  weak,  but  ftrong  in  principle:  contemptible 
"  in  private  life ;  in  public,  formidable."  Ac- 
cording to  this  picture,  the  point  of  honour  is 
with  us  a  fubtile  method,  whereby  the  effects 
of  virtue  are  produced  by  vanity  ;  but  could  va- 
nity produce  thefe  effects  amongft  u?,  if  gene- 
rofuy,  mildnefs,  and  beneficence,  did  not  con- 
fiitute  the  ground  work  of  our  character  ? 

We  are  not  obliged  to  animate  our  foldiers  to 
battle  with  ftrong  liquors  ;  whereas  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  at  a  time  when  Prince  Eugene 
prefled  him  to  an  attack,  replied  to  him,  / 
wait  for  the  brandy  men ;  they  will  not  be  long  a  co- 
ming. 

A  French  foldier,  who  was  fighting  fword 
in  hand  with  one  of  his  comrades,  received  a 
mortal  wound  from  him  ;  neverthelefs,  having 
ftill  ftrength  enough  left  to  throw  down  his  ad- 
verfary  and  to  difarm  him,  Go,  faid,  he  to  him 
/ g'ne  thee  what  thou  takejl  from  me, —  and  died. 
France  has  given  Kings,  and  great  Kings  too,  to 
moft  parts  of  Europe.  Itrqitat,  or  Ttrculle,  a 

Lord 
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Lord  of  Brittany,  who  was  pofit-fied  of  a  confi- 
derable  Efiate  in  Anjou,  was  father  to  Jngelger^ 
a  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Pluntagenets, 
Counts  of  dnjou,  who  reigned  for  luch  at  length 
of  time  in  England. 

Henry  of  Burgundy,  from  whom  the  Kings 
of  Portugal  are  delcended,  and  who  was  the 
fou-ndcr  of  that  Kingdom,  was  great  grand  ion 
to  Hugh  Capet. 

The  Ccurtenays  have  been  Emperors  of  Con- 
ftaritinople. 

Charobsrt  d'dnjou,  great  grandfon  to  St.  Lew- 
iV,  was  in  pofleiEon  of  Hungary,  Bofnia,  and 
Servia.  H:S  fon  Lewis,  furnamed  the  Great, 
joined  to  thefc  dominions,  Poland,  Courland 
and  Lithuania.  They  were  both  adored  b)  t  heir 
fubjeds. 

Unhappy  Kings  and  illuflrious  men  that  have 
been  perfecuted  by  their  country,  have  from  the 
earlielt  times  chofen  France  for  their  afylum  ; 
becaufe  at  all  periods  the  French  have  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  mild,  humane,  and  fympa- 
thifing  people. 

A  nation  ought  to  efteem  itfelf,  and  to  be 
poflefled  of  a  certain  pride,  but  this  pride  fhould 
be  noble  j  it  (hourd  render  a  people  ifFable  and 
condescending,  whereas  that  of  the  Romans  was 
arrogant.  With  what  haughtinefs  did  they  fpeak 
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to  the  Kings  their  allies  !  With  what  barbarity 
did  they  infult  the  misfortunes  of  thofe  they  had 
conquered  !  Again,  when  I  read  that  Caligula 
defigns  his  horfe  for  their  conful,  and  that  Do- 
mhian  convenes  the  Senate  to  deliberate  in 
what  vafe  he  fhafl  boil  a  huge  Turbot  f  which 
had  been  fent  him,  I  acknowledge  I  feel  a  fen- 
fible  pleafure  in  the  fhameful  debafement  they 
undergo. 

Tacitus^  fpeaking  of  theGermans  our  anceftors 
fays  [  de  Mor.  Germ.  cap.  15  ]  //  is  furprifing 
to  find  in  the  fame  men  fo  much  reli/h  for  doing 
nothing^  and  fuch  an  antipathy  to  repofe.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  us;  and,  confequently  we 
are  of  the  all  the  people  in  Europe,  thofe  who 
arc  moft  eafily  tired,  and  the  moft  eafily  a- 
mufed. 

The  Romans  left  their  flaves  and  people  of 
the  loweft  extraction  to  cultivate  their  lands, 
and  go  a  hunting.  The  Franks  who  came  from 
a  barbarous  country,  ignorant  of  every  other 
profeffion  but  that  of  arms,  after  having  fubdued 
Gaul  appointed  the  conquered  people  to  culti- 
vate the  lands,  but  referved  hunting  to  them- 
felves,  which  then  became  a  noble  exercife, 
becaufe  it  amufed  the  favage  idlenefs  of  the  no- 
bles, that  is  to  fay  the  conquerors. 

M  Such 

f  Juvenal  Sat.  4. 
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Such  men  and  women,  as  were  diftinguifhed 
by  their  birth,  always  carried  a  hawk  upon  their 
urift,  when  they  travelled.  A  Frenchman  was 
forbid  by  law  f,  when  taken  prifoner,  to  give 
for  his  ranfom  either  his  fword.or  hawk  ;  but  he 
might  give  up  a  hundred  or  two  of  the  peafants 
belonging  to  his  eftate.  ff  The  abbey  of  St. 
Denis  being  taken  in  858  by  the  Normans,  fe- 
veral  Bondfmen  of  the  abbey  with  their  wives 
and  children  were  paid  as  a  ranfom  for  it, and  were 
doubtlefs  carried  into  the  north,  where  perhaps 
they  embraced  paganifm,  the  religion  of  their  new 
matters. 

Cornelius  de  la  Plirre,  in  his  commentaries 
upon  the  holy  fcriptures,  relates  that  a  Monk 
maintained  and  preached  that  good  game  had 
been  created  for  the  Ecclefiaftics  j  and  that  if 
partridges,  pheafants,  and  ortolans  could  fpeak, 
they  would  cry  out,  Servants  +  of  Gad  let  us  be 
be  eaten  by  you,  that  our  JubJIance  being  incorpo~ 
rated  with  yoursy  may  one  day  rife  into  glory ,  and 
not  go  down  into  hell  with  that  of  the  wicked. 

The  duke  de  Longueville  was  told  that  the 
gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood  were  conftantly 
hunting  upon  his  grounds,  and  that  he  ought  not 

to 
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to  fuffer  it :     /  bad  rather  replied  he  have  friends 
than  hares. 

I  am  not  furry  that  the  great  Lords  *  make 
themfelves  odious  to  the  nobility  and  people,  faid 
Cardinal  Richelieu  to  a  man  who  had  tx-er  relat- 
ing to  him  the  injuries  the  Prince  of  *  *  *  had 
done  him  by  his  hunting. 

Would  not  the  fable  of  A&eon  devoured  by 
his  dogs  be  a  proper  emblem  of  many  great  and 
little  Lords  ruined  by  their  equipages  and  hunt- 
ing? 

We  find  in  the  facred  writings  **,  that  it 
was  not  till  after  the  deluge,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  1656.  that  man  begun  to  feed  upon  the 
flefh  of  animals.  There  ftill  remain  vaft  and 
very  populous  countries,  where  the  killing  of 
them  is  not  looked  upon  as  necefiary,  nor  turn- 
ed into  a  barbarous  diverflon  :  the  people  there 
live  upon  pulfes,  fruits  and  milk.  We  certain- 
ly endeavour  to  hide  our  cruelty  from  ourfelves, 
by  faying  that  if  we  did  not  deftroy  them,  they 
would  devour  what  ftiould  ferve  for  nourifhment 
to  man. 

The  youth  who   follows  his  father  to  the 
M  2  chace, 

*  The  great  Lords  at  that  time  often  formed  cabals  in  the 
ftate,  and  occafioned  diAurbances. 

•     *•  Genefis  Chap.  i.  v.  29,  and  30,  and  Chap.  9.  v.  2,  3. 
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chace,  and  habituates  himfelf  to  killing  fenfible 
and  innocent  beings,  which  were  his  fport  and 
paftime  in  his  infancy  ;  will  he  not  alfo  habitu- 
ate himfelf  dy  degrees  to  left  regard  and  grati- 
tude towards  thofe  who  have  brought  him 
up  ? 

The  Juries  in  England  are  Judges  chofen 
from  amongft  perfons  of  every  profeffion  and  trade: 
Butchers  only  are  excluded  :  Why  are  fportfmen 
admitted,  fays  Newton  ? 

I  maintain  there  is  not  a  man  who  does  not 
fome  times  fay  to  himfelf,  that  he  wifhed  people 
would  no  longer  feed  upon  the  flefti  and  blood  of 
animals.  We  continue  to  be  carried  away  by 
cuftom,  and  a  foolifh  notion  that  in  that  cafe 
we  muft  give  up  the  pleafure  of  regaling  our 
friends,  and  of  being  regaled  by  them. 

I  have  often  heard  ladies  fay,  We  were  walk- 
ing  in  theforejl,  and  without  being  fatigued  with 
following  the  chace ',  we  had  the  pleafure  of  coming 
in  at  the  death  ofthejlag  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  had 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  a  creature  killed,  that  was 
no  longer  able  to  fupport  himfelf,  and  whofe 
looks  and  tears  fhouIJ  make  us  fenfible  of  our 
brutality.  The  flag  is  mild  and  peaceable;  he 
does  not  lie  in  ambu/h  in  the  depths  of  a  foreft,  to 
commit  crimes,  the  more  we  view  him,  the  more 
we  admire  his  elegant  flender  (hape,  and  the  no- 

blenefs 
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blenefs  of  his  mien  :  without  difparaging  man,  he 
is  a  finer  creature  than  he  ;  and  has  none  of  his 
wickednefs. 

The  too  long  continued  exercife  which  horfes 
undergo  thickens  their  (hape  :  this  is  a  proof  that 
it  increafes  the  weight  of  the  body,  there  are 
other  exercifes  to  ftrengthen  it. 

M.  de  Bouiunelle,  captain  of  cavalry,  in  the 
regiment  of  Bcauvilliers,  relates  in  his  Military 
Obfervations,  printed  at  Paris  in  1760,  thai  in  the 
year  1757,  an  old  horfe  of  his  company ,  that  was 
very  fine  and  .full  of  mettle,  had  his  teeth  all  on  a 
fudden  fo  worn  down,  that  he  could  not  chew  his 
hay  and  earn,  and  that  he  was  fed  for  tivo  months, 
and  would  Jlill  have  been  fo,  had  he  been  kept,  by 
two  horfes  on  each  fide  of  him,  that  eat  in  the  fame 
manger  i  that  thefe  two  horfes  drew  hay  from  the 
rack,  which  they  chewed,  and  afterwards  threw 
before  the  old  horfe  j  that  they  did  the  fame  with 
the  oats,  which  they  ground  very  fmall,  and  alfo 
put  before  him  j  this,  adds  he,  was  ob/erred  and 
witnejfcd  by  a  whole  company  of  cavalry,  officers 
and  men.  When  we  find  animals  behave  in  this 
manner,  can  we  kill  them  ?  Can  we  think  we 
have  a  right  to  do  it  ? 

What    (hould    a    man  do  with   children  in  a 

wood,  who  perceives  a  tyger  advancing  ?  A  hen, 

when  (he  has  a  young  brood,  is  unacquainted 

M  3  with 
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with  danger,  and  flies  in  the  face  of  the  largeft 
dog. 

To  adore  the  fuprcme  Being,  to  marry  and 
people  the  earth,  according  to  the  commandment, 
to  fuccour  one's  neighbour,  to  plant  fruit-trees, 
to  till  the  ground,  to  kill  no  other  than  noxious 
infecls,  and  carnivorous,  ferocious,  and  venomous 
animals  ;  fuch  were  the  firft  principles  of  the  wife 
and  beautiful  morals  of  the  Magi. 

The  extravagancies  of  the  human  mind  are 
fometimes  fo  ridiculous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  cre- 
dit them.  In  Egypt,  when  a  cat  dies,  the  matter 
of  the  houfe  fhaves  his  left  whifker,  as  a  token 
of  mourning.  It  is  but  200  years  fince  rats 
were  profecuted  in  France,  with  the  fame  form 
and  ceremony  as  men.  The  celebrated  Chaffi- 
reur,  who  was  afterwards  prefident  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Provence,  being  then  only  the  king's 
advocate,  in  the  bailiwick  of  Autun  in  Burgundy, 
pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  rats,  againft  a  fcntence  of 
excommunication  pronounced  againft  them  by 
the  bifhop  of  Aulun.  He  remonflrated,  fays  M. 
de  Thou,  that  the  time  allowed  them  to  appear  ifr 
was  too  J))ortt  and  moreover  that  it  was  dangerous 
for  them  tofet  out,  as  all  the  cats  in  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  were  upon  the  fcent  toftize  them.  He 
obtained  a  frefh  fummons  for  them,  with  a  great- 
er length  of  time  for  their  appearance. 

I  be- 
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I  believe,  that  after  maturely  confidering  the 
different  Religions  in  the  world,  every  man  who 
has  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  enlightened 
by  Chriftianity,  would  adopt  the  belief  of  a  me- 
tempfychofis  :  thus  we  fee  it  has  always  been, 
and  ftill  is,  alm.oft  univerfally  fpread  through 
Ada  and  Africa,  and  amongft  the  Savages  in 
America  ;  it  was  the  ancient  Creed  of  the  Gauls 
and  of  all  the  northern  people  of  Europe  :  its 
doctrines  are  fimple,  and  natural,  and  contain  no- 
thing repugnant  to  reafon.  The  felicities,  or  evils 
of  the  prefent  ftateof  exiftence,  being  the  recom- 
pence  or  punifhment  of  the  actions  we  commit- 
ted in  a  prior  one,  our  wonder  ceafes,  that  fome 
men  and  beafts  enjoy  an  agreeable  and  pleafant 
life,  whilft  others  feem  born  to  fuffer  every  fpe- 
cies  of  mifery. 

All  Religions  are  tolerated  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Turks  and  Perfians  j  they  occafion  no  difturb- 
ances  j  becaufe,  tho'  every  one  is  allowed  his 
own  fentiments  and  opinions ;  any  perfon  who 
begins  a  difpute  upon  the  religious  tenets  of  ano- 
ther, is  feverely  punifhed.  Some  Jews  thought 
proper  to  urge  in  converfation,  that  they  were  the 
only  people  that  fhould  enter  into  Paradife. 
Where  then  fhall  we  be,  faid  fome  Turks,  with 
whom  they  were  fpeaking  ?  The  Jews  not  daring 
to  aver  openly  that  they  would  be  excluded,  told 
M  4  them, 
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them,  they  would  be  in  the  court-yards.  The 
Grand  Vizir  having  got  intelligence  of  this  dif- 
pute,  fent  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Synagogue,  and  told 
them,  that  fince  they  placed  the  Muflulmen  in 
the  court-yards  of  Paradife,  it  was  but  juft  they 
Ihould  furnifh  them  with  tents,  that  they  might 
not  be  eternally  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  From  that  lime,  it  is  faid,  the  Jews, 
betides  the  ufual  tribute,  pay  a  coniiderable  fum 
for  the  tents  of  the  Grand  Signior,  and  all  his 
houfhold,  when  he  goes  to  the  army. 

There  were  formerly  frequent  altercations  a- 
mongft  the  Turks,  concerning  precedency  be- 
tween the  military  and  the  law.  The  Grand 
Signior,  to  reconcile  thefe  differences,  declared, 
that  from  that  time  forward  the  left  hand  fhould 
be  looked  upon  as  the  mult  honourable  amongft 
military  men,  and  the  right  hand  amongft  Law- 
yers j  thus  when  thefe  two  bodies  walk  together, 
they  both  think  they  are  in  the  place  of  honour. 
How  often  have  we  feen  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris  and  at  court,  trifling  punctilios  of  ceremony 
and  precedency,  retard  the  expediting  of  the  moft 
important  affairs. 

Formerly,  whoever  was  accufed  and  convicted 
in  Poland,  of  having  eat  meat  in  Lent,  had  his 
teeth  drawn.  A  flandcrer  was  condemned  to  go 
upon  all-fours,  and  to  bark  for  a  quarter  of  an 

hour 
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hour  like  a  dog.  It  is  faid  our  king,  Charles  V. 
introduced  this  punifhment  at  court,  and  that 
fome  days  nothing  but  barking  was  heard  all  the 
morning. 

The  ancient  northern  people  believed,  that  a 
man  could  not  appear  in  a  favourable  point  of 
view  before  the  Gods,  unlefs  he  was  covered 
with  blood  and  death,  and  had  arms  in  his  hand. 

Frequently  in  France  and  other  chriftian  coun- 
tries, princes  and  great  lords  ordered  by  their 
will,  that  they  (hould  be  buried  in  the  habit  of 
a  monk,  fome  chofe  that  of  a  cordelier,  and 
others  that  of  a  carmelite,  or  a  jacobine. 

A  lady  ftill  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  but  who 
had  made  her  will  at  all  events,  told  me  a  fecret, 
that  fhe  had  therein  ordered  her  body  to  be  open- 
ed after  her  death,  for  no  other  reafon  than  that 
Ihe  was  afraid  of  being  buried  alive.  Why  are 
not  dead  bodies  burnt  I  Methinks  this  manner  of 
reftoring  them  to  the  elements,  is  lefs  {hocking 
to  the  imagination  than  that  which  is  pra&ifed. 

Pleafure  makes  us  forget  we  exift  •—  forrow 
makes  us  feel  it. 

Juftice  is  feldom  done  to  great  men  till  after 
their  death  ;  that  is,  we  are  very  willing  they 
fhould  have  been,  but  we  cannot  pardon  them  for 
exifting  at  prefent. 

M  5  There 
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There  is  one  way  to  render  men  better  :  it  is 
by  infpiring  them  from  .their  infancy  with  the 
greateft  deteftation  poffible  for  ingratitude,  and 
by  inceflantly  repeating  to  them  the  higheft  en- 
comiums upon  grateful  perfons.  We  are  all  born 
with  beneficent  fouls  j  befides  o.ur  felf-love  is 
flattered,  when  others  have  recourfe  to  our  gene- 
rofity,  and  we  only  deny  ourfelves  the  pleafure 
of  obliging  from  the  experience  of  the  world, 
and  from  the  fear  we  have  of  creating  an  ungrate- 
ful man  :  now  we  (hould  be  almoft  certain  of 
never  meeting  with  any  fuch,  if  by  education  we 
had  been  accuftomed  to  look  upon  ingratitude 
as  an  infamy  equally  difhonourable  with  that 
which  is  entailed  upon  a  man  who  runs  away 
in  battle,  or  lets  himfelf  be  infulted  with  a  fword 
by  his  fide.  Gratitude  is  the  fource  of  many  vir- 
tues ;  it  tends  to  form  within  us  a  humane  and 
feeling  heart ;  it  infpires  us  with  a  love  for  our 
country,  and  leads  us  to  think  of  the  tendered 
ties  in  our  attachments  to  our  parents,  our  equals, 
our  fuperiors  and  inferiors.  Inftead  of  entertain- 
ing a  young  prince  with  ideas  of  grandeur  and 
power,  tell  him  of  the  prayers  which  a  million 
of  men,  over  whom  he  is  one  day  to  reign,  have 
been  continually  offering  up  for  him  from  the 
moment  of  his  birth  ;  teach  him  how  barbarous 
it  would  be,  to  be  infenfiblc  of  their  affection. 

He 
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He  will  accuftom  himfelf  to  cherifli  his  fubjecls  ; 
and  a  king  who  loves  his  people  is  adored  by 
them,  and  becomes  formidable  to  his  enemies. 

The  love  of  the  people  and  the  averfion  of  the 
courtiers  form  the  clogium  of  a  minifter. 

Opulence,  faid  Mecenas  to  Auguftus,  proceeds 
rather  from  the  curtailing  of  expence,  than  from 
a  large  income  ;  Non  tarn  multa  recipiendo,  quam 
nan  multos  fumptus  faciendo. 

D.  du  Breul,  in  his  book  upon  the  Antiquities 
of  Paris,  [p.  172.]  fays,  that  over  the  door  of  the 
great  chamber  of  Parliament,  there  is  a  lion  cut  in 
jisne  and  gilt ',  with  his  legs  bent  and  head  Jiooping, 
to  denote  that  he  ivho  enters  into  that  chamber,  let 
him  be  ever  fa  great  and  rich,  muft  humble  him- 
felf, and  fubmit  to  jufiice. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy's  army  having  en- 
camped before  Paris,  a  foldicr  belonging  to  the 
troops,  whom  Lewis  XI.  had  fent  for  the  defence 
of  that  capital,  thought  proper  to  fay,  that  the 
Parifians  were  all  Burgundians  j  as  a  jatisfac- 
tion  for  which  injury  and  contumely,  he  was  ar- 
refted,  fays  Corrozet  *,  and  made  the  amende  ho~ 
nsrable  befoie  the  town-houfe,  in  his  fliirt,  bare- 
headed, and  with  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand  ;  he 
had  his  tongue  pierced  afterwards  with  a  red  hot 
iron. 

M  6  *  Peter 

•  Antiques  de  Paris,  p.    145, 
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*  Peter  Mathieu  relates  that  a  gentleman  of 
Normandy  who  went  to  confefs  to  a  cordelier, 
accufed  himfelf  of  having  had  an  intention  to  kill 
Francis  I ;  the  cordelier  gave  this  prince  informa- 
tion thereof,  and  the  gentleman  was  by  an  arret 
of  Parliament,  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  which 
fentencc  was  executed  accordingly.  * 

Upon  the  fpot,  where  the  houfe  of  John  Chatel 
the  parricide  flood,  a  pyramid  was  built  with  an 
infcription  on  each  fide  of  it  againft  the  Jefuits ; 
Henry  IV.  in  1605  ordered  this  pyramid  to  be 
taken  down  ;  Miron,  provoft  of  the  merchants, 
creeled  a  fountain  f  in  its  place,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  two  following  lines  were  infcribed  : 

Hie  ull  re/labant  faeri  monumenta  furo ris . 
Eluit  infandum  Mi  rents  undo.  Scdus. 

The  emperor  Adrian  perceiving  one  of  his, 
flaves,  in  whom  he  repofed  fome  confidence, 
gravely  walking  between  two  fenators,  fent  a  per- 
fon  to  give  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  to  tell  him, 
that  he  ought  to  refpefi  thoft,  whom  he  might  one 
dayferve  as  a  Jlave  and  footman.  How  many  up- 
ftarts  daily  deferve  boxes  on  the  ear ! 


The 


*  Hift.  de  Henri  IV.  book  r.  p.  318. 
f  This  fountain  no  longer  fubfifts. 
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The  courtier,  the  officer,  and  the  magiftrate 
are  polite  :  'the  publican  is  known  by  his  pride  -- 
every  ftate  that  is  held  in  contempt  is  infolent. 

Tacitus  fpeaking  of  the  Batavi  *,  fays,  that 
Rome  ftill  continues  to  teftify  theeftecm  in  which 
fhe  holds  their  alliance  j  that  (lie  does  not  load 
them  with  taxes,  nor  crufh  them  with  people  in 
office  ;  that  free  from  contributions  and  levies ',  they 
are  folely  defigned  for  military  fervice  :  we  referve 
them,  adds  be,  like  our  arms,  to  employ  them  in  the 
day  of  battle.  The  French  nobility  were  formerly 
confidered  in  the  fame  light :  but  things  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  change,  when  nobility  may  be  purcha- 
fed  with  money. 

A  man  of  quality  ill  treated  a  footman  of 
Lewis  XIV.  this  prince  hearing  a  noife  behind 
his  coach,  afked  what  was  the  matter  j  Nothing 
at  all,  replied  the  man  of  quality  ;  ;/  is  only  two  of 
your  people  fighting.  What  a  low,  defpicable  an- 
fwer  !  This  fcandalous  courtier  deferved  to  have 
been  degraded  from  his  nobility. 

What  is  at  prefent  called  a  good  houfe,  is  one 
where  a  number  of  people,  who  are  barely  known 
to  the  mafter  and  miftrefs,  repair  at  two  o'clock 

and 

*  A  colony  of  the  Catti,  which  afterwards  formed  one  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Frank;, 
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and  fet  themfelves  down  to  dinner:  thefe good 
houfei)  which  have  fo  prodigioufly  increafed  the 
number  of  Parafites  in  Paris,  would  have  appear- 
ed very  ridiculous  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Every 
good  citizen,  who  would  keep  a  table,  fhould 
confider  that  by  contributing  to  augment  the 
number  of  Parafites,  he  increafes  that  of  flatter- 
ers, lyars,  low  buffoons,  propagators  of  falfe  re- 
ports, and  inventors  of  news  :  for  there  is  not  one 
of  thefe  dinner-feckers,  who  does  not  begin  as 
foon  as  he  enters,  with  /  have  juft  heard  a  piece 
of  news.  It  is  fhameful  for  men  of  letters,  that 
many  of  them  can  be  named,  who  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  to  the  end  of  it,  do  not  live  a 
fingle  day  at  their  own  expence  j  and  this  per- 
haps, is  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  fcarcity  of  good 
books.  A  Parafite  muft  have  a  very  pliable  dif- 
pofition  ;  now  a  very  pliable  difpofition  excludes 
an  elevation  of  heart  and  fentiment,  and  borders 
ftrongly  upon  the  fcoundrel.  In  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV.  military  people  lived  with  military 
people,  the  man  pf  letters  with  the  man  of  letters, 
and  the  artift  with  the  artifr  ;  they  went  to  the 
tavern,  they  talked  of  their  refpedYive  profeffions, 
they  gained  inftru&ion  one  from  another,  and 
the  decent  freedom,  gaiety,  and  liberty  which 
reigned  at  ihefc  repafts,  maintained  a  certain  dig- 
nity 
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jiity   and   vigour  of  foul,  from  which  we  feem 
every  day  to  degenerate. 

*  At  thefiegeofMaeftricht,  101673,  an  offi- 
cer of  the   regiment  of  Picardy,  having    fallen 
down  as  he  was  going  up  to  the  attack  of  the 
half-moon,   a  foldier  held  out  his  hand  to  lift 
him   up,  and   at  that  inftant  received  a  mufket- 
fhot,   which    went  through  his  palm  ;  without 
faying  a  word,  or  feerning  in  the  leaft  difconcert- 
ed,  he  prefented  the  officer  his  other  hand,  and 
raifed  him  up. 

In  the  book  of  Kings  we  read,  "  that  all  the 
"  people  of  Ifrael  eat  and  drank  of  the  fruit  of 
*<  their  hands,  each  under  his  own  vine,  and  un- 
"  der  his  own  fig-tree,  and  were  in  great  joy." 
This  fine  picture  would  have  been  that  of  France, 
if  Henry  IV.  had  lived  ten  years  longer ;  that 
good  prince  had  promifed  it  to  himfelf. 

A  tafte  of  agriculture  is  now  generally  fpread  thro' 
our  province?,  and  we  have  reafon  to  expect  the 
happiefl  effects  from  it,  particularly  fince  the  mi- 
niftry  is  rerolved  to  employ  every  poffible  means 
to  encourage  it.  The  Peafant  will  be  no  longer 
harrafleci  with  unprofitable  toil,  under  pretence 
of  making  or  repairing  the  highways.  Inftead  of 

fearing 

*  Lettrea  de  Peliflbn,  vol.  i.  p.  381. 
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fearing,  if  he  fhould  improve  his  land,  that  his 
taxes  will  be  increafed,  he  will  be  invited  to  in- 
duftry  by  profped  of  fmall  premiums  ;  certain  of 
gaining  the  price  of  his  labour,  and  of  having  a 
fufficiency  to  maintain  and  bring  up  his  children, 
'till  they  are  at  an  age  to  aflift  him,  he  will  be  no 
longer  under  apprehenfions  of  adding  to  their 
number.  The  workmen  in  the  country,  meeting 
with  conftant  employment  there,  will  no  longer 
fill  our  cities  with  beggars :  induftry,  population, 
and  plenty,  which  is  their  attendant,  will  increafe, 
and  we  (hall  fee  before  the  end  of  this  century, 
that  the  thirtieth  part  of  thofe  lands,  which  re- 
mained uncultivated,  will  have  become  valuable. 

Mendicant  Monks  are  prejudicial  to  a  nation, 
in  as  much  as  they  diminifh  the  fhame  of  beg- 
ging in  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  is  certain, 
that  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  beg- 
gars in  Catholic  countries  than  in  any  other. 

In  1508,  *  Lewis  XII.  in  order  to  re-eftablifti 
his  maritime  force,  demanded  (hips  from  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  kingdom  :  the  city  of 
Paris,  of  whom  he  afked  one  of  400  tons,  defired 
to  be  excufed  for  one  of  200  tons  ;  that  is,  a  fhip 
of  10  or  12  guns:  two  years  ago  the  city  of 
Paris,  without  being  afked,  prefented  the  king 
with  a  fhip  of  80  guns. 

^\ 

•  Hift,  de  Paris,  torn*  lit  PI  907, 
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A  noble  foul  becomes  untraclable  in  adverfity, 
whereas  good  fortune  renders  it  gentle  and  gene- 


One  fliould  endeavour  to  write  with  clearnefs 
and  precifion,  that  a  reader  of  the  moft  moderate 
capacity  may  fancy  his  author  only  recalls  to  his 
mind  what  he  had  thought  of  before. 

Aucun  amant  qui  nefervit  fan  Rot  : 
Aucun  guerner  qui  nefervit  fa  Damt. 

Thefe  two  lines  of  St.  Evremont  have  always 
charmed  me  :  they  paint  a  Frenchman  fuch  as 
he  was. 


LETTER 


^  L  Err ER  from  the  Pre/jdent  He- 
nault  /o  M0»/  de  la  Place,  Author  of 
tie  French  Mercury. 

SIR, 

"  T  Received  yefterday  by  the  Penny- poft, 
a  packet  marked  B,  with  the  date  of  the 
"  month.  I  opened  it  in  the  prefence  of  feveral 
"  gentlemen  that  did  me  the  honour  to  dine  with 
**  me,  and  found,  with  furprize  and  gratitude, 
"  that  it  contained  an  anfwer  to  that  article  in 
*'  your  Mercury,  wherein  Mr.  de  Saintfoix  op- 
"  pofes  what  1  had  advanced  *  concerning  the 
"  equdbian  ftatue  of  Philip  the  Fair.  It  was 
"  not  till  after  mature  deliberation  that  I  engaged 
"  in  that  controverfy,  as  I  was  well  aware  it  had 
"  been  frequently  agitated  j  and  it  would  have 
"  given  me  particular  pleafure  to  have  replied  to 
"  Mr.  de  Saintfoix,  who  has  deferved  fo  well  of 
'*  the  public,  if  he  had  done  me  the  honour  to 
"  addrefs  me  perfonally  :  but  as  he  has  taken  a 
"  different  method,  I  judge  it  prudent  to  avoid  a 
"  literary  quarrel,  and  therefore  leave  the  whole 
*c  to  the  determination  of  thofe  that  (hall  perufe 
««  the  inclofed.  It  is  not  I  that  fpeak  now  j  it  is 

"aa 

•  See  p.  1 1 6,  &c.  of  this  vol. 
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'*  an  anonymous  writer,  who  to  the  generofity  of 
"  defending  me,  adds  the  concealing  of  his  name, 
"  a  circumftance  which  I  can't  but  lament,  as  I 
"  am  thereby  prevented  from  teftifying  my  ac- 
"  knowledgments.  The  Difiertation  appears  to 
"  me  to  be  fo  very  mafterly,  that  I  have  not  he- 
"  fitated  a  moment  to  tranfmit  it  to  you.  This 
'•  mav  be  a  means  perhaps  of  finding  out  the  fe- 
"  cret  of  my  protector ;  and  I  the  more  earneflty 
«l  requeft  him  to  declare  himfelf,  as  his  doing  fo 
"  will  fave  me  from  an  imputation,  which  is  fre- 
*'  quently  but  too  well  grounded,  of  having  bor> 
**  rowed  this  mode  of  defence,  in  order  to  con- 
"  ceal  myfelf.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  RENAULT." 

P.  S.   I  fend  you   the  packet  juft  as  I  re- 
ceived it. 

S  I  R, 


have  doubtlefs  read  in  the  Mercury 
"  A  for  January  (vol.  i.  p.  73  )  a  fmall  Dif- 
"  fertation  of  Mr.  de  Saintfoix,  wherein  he  fays 
"  you  are  miftaken,  in  fancying  the  equeftrian 
"  ftatue  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  to  be 
"  that  of  Philip  the  Fair :  but  I  take  the  liberty 
"  to  advife  you  not  to  be  too  hafiy  in  receding 
«'  from  that  opinion.  You  will  find  your  fenti- 

merits 
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"  ments  well  fupported  in  an  excellent  difquifi- 
"  tion,  to  be  met  with  in  a  Journey  to  Munftefj 
"  which  was  wrote  by  the  celebrated  Claude 
"  Joly,who  died  in  1700,  and  was  Grand  Chan- 
"  ter  and  official  of  the  church  of  Pari?.  The 
"  Journey  I  fpeak  of  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1670, 
"  in  duodecimo."  The  author,  equally  refpeft- 
able  for  his  learning  and  piety,  has  given  the  pu- 
blic many  valuable  works,  and  attended  Madame 
de  Longueville  in  164610  Munfter,  where  her 
hufband  was  employed  in  negotiating  the  treaty 
ofWeftphalia. 

Mr.  Joly,  after  his  return,  gave  an  account  of 
the  places  through  which  he  had  parted,  and  of 
the  feveral  curiofities  he  had  obferved.  On  the 
fubje<£t  of  Bouvines,  where  Philip  Auguftus  ob- 
tained a  victory  by  the  interceffion  of  the  Virgin, 
he  introduces  the  battles  of  Mons  en  Puelle  and 
Caflell,  where  Philip  the  Fair  and  Philip  de  Va- 
lois,  by  the  fame  interceffion,  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  Flemings.  He  gives  an  ample  difcuffion 
of  the  quefHop  concerning  the  equeftrian  ftatue, 
in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  which  he 
does  in  a  fenfible  and  folid  manner,  like  a  man 
that  has  no  particular  partiality  to  one  opinion 
more  than  to  another ;  and  at  laft  concludes  with 
looking  uprm  the  equeftrian  ftatue  as  that  of  Phi» 
lip  the  Fair.  If  you  add  to  the  reading  of  the 

Dif- 
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Differtation  by  Mr.  Joly.  three  Letters  of  Mr. 
Jouet,  Canon  of  Chartres,  who  at  the  requeft  of 
his  friend  Joly,  had  fearched  the  archives  of  his 
chapter,  to  throw  light  on  this  paflage  of  hiftory, 
I  perfuade  myfelfyou  will  not  think  of  retracing;, 
as  you  will  then  fee  that  the  Diflertation  of  Mr. 
de  Saintfoix  is  nothing  lefs  than  a  demonftration 
of  what  he  advances  after  feveral  of  our  authors. 
Thefe  letters  of  Mr.  Jouet  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  'Journej  to  Munjier.  I  fhall  not  enter  into 
the  detail  of  what  is  contained  in  thefe  papers, 
where  we  find  an  anfwer  ready  to  the  objections 
that  have  been  propofed  to  you,  as  alfo  to  thofc 
concerning  the  leflbns  in  the  ancient  Breviary  of 
Paris.  It  would  be  nece/Tary  to  tranfcribe  almoft 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Joly's  Diflertation,  as  well  as  the 
Letters  of  Mr.  Jouet;  but  it  is  better  you  fhould 
have  the  pleafure  of  reading  them  yourfelf.  What 
will  divert  you,  perhaps,  is  the  different  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Joly  has  read  the  au:horities  that  are 
objected  to  you  j  I  mean  the  great  Chronicles  of 
France,  and  the  continuation  of  Nangis.  Mr. 
de  Saintfoix  reads  in  the  Chronicles  which  he 
quote*,  that  it  wis  into  the  church  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris ,  th  it  Philip  de  Valoh  entered,  mounted 
upon  hisjieed ;  and  Mr.  Joly  fays,  that  in  the  au- 
thentic manufcript,  which  he  had  of  thofe  Chro- 
nicles, it  was  exprefsly  written,  that  Philip  de 

Valois, 
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Valois,  after  placing  th.  ftandard  on  the  altar  of 
St.  Denis,  went  from  thence  to  Notre  Dame  of 
Char  (res  ;  and  that  when  he  got  there,  he  put  on  the 
Jame  armour  which  he  had  wore  in  the  battle  a- 
gainjl  the  Flemings ,  then  mounted  bis  ft  ted  ^  and  fo 
entered  the  church  very  devoutly.  It  is  the  fame 
in  Nangis's  continuation  M.  de  Saintfoix  reads 
Rex  vero  [Philippus  Valefius]  ---  poftea  IVIT 
PARISIOS  &  tcclefiamReateeMarits  ingrej/~ui,&ic. 
But  M.  Joly,  according  to  a  MS.  of  St.  Ger- 
niains  des  Prez,  reads  pojlea  INIIT  CARNOTUM 
&ecclefiamBeata  Maria  ingrejjui ;  and  we  find  it, 
in  faft,  written  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  quarto 
and  folio  editions  of  the  Spicilegium,  wherein  is 
Nangis's  continuation.  We  do  not  there  find 
ivit  Parijtos,  but  hit  carnotum.  Hence,  Sir,  we 
muft  conclude,  that  M.  de  Saintfoix  has  read  the 
fame  works  differently  from  Mr.  Joly,  which 
proves  that  there  are  variations  in  the  manufcripts: 
nothing  however  is  to  be  concluded  therefrom  a- 
gainft  your  opinion,  till  fuch  time  as  it  is  afcer- 
tained  which  is  the  genuine  text,  it  is  proper  to 
abide  by.  I  am  perfuaded,  if  M.  de  Saintfoix 
had  read  Mr.  Joly's  DifTertations,  he  is  a  man  of 
too  much  fpirit  to  have  let  our  great  king  Philip 
the  Fair  fo  fhamefully  di/mount  from  his  horfe, 
and  to  infift  upon  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapter 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  changing  the  Infcription 
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they  have  caufed  to  be  put  upon  the  equeftrian 
ftatue  ;  which  laft  they  afluredly  will  not  do,  as 
they  have  feen  the  work  of  their  ancient  brother. 
I  imagined,  Sir,  that  though  you  have  read  a 
great  deal,  you  might  be  unacquainted  with  Mr. 
Joly's  Diff-Ttation,  which  one  would  not  think 
of  finding  in  a  Journey  to  Munjler.  You  will 
give  me  leave  to  omit  fubfcribing  my  name  to 
the(e  Reflexion-,  which  are  not  worth  while  ;  be- 
fides  the  name  does  nothing  to  the  fait;  but  they 
are  from  one  of  your  fervants,  who  for  a  long 
time  has  had  the  honour  of  being  very  refpeft- 
fully  devoted  to  you. 

Mr.  DE    SAINTFOIX'S  ANSWER. 

es  T  WAS  ignorant  that  a  new  infcription  had 
"  been  put  under  the  equeftrian  ftatue  at  No- 
"  tre  Dame  :  it  is  only  a  year  ago  that  I  learnt 
«'  it  from  a  pamphlet,  wherein  I  was  feverely 
"  taken  to  tafk,  for  having  faid  in  my  Hiftorical 
"  Eflays,  that  this  ftatue  reprefented  Philip  de 
"  Valois.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet,  ftruck 
"  with  admiration  of  the  prefident  Henaulr,  did 
"  not  unite  with  this  merit  the  merit  of  being 
"  polite,  fo  that  I  never  once  thought  of  anfwer- 
"  ing  him  j  but  in  making  corrections  and  addi- 
'•  tions  to  my  Hiftorical  Eflays,  I  was  willing  to 
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"  fee  whether  I  had  been  milhken.  My  Dif- 
*'  fertation  appeared  in  the  firft  volume  of  the 
"  Mercury  for  January  laft,  and  here  is  a  new 
"  anonymous  writer  who  attacks  me :  he  mixes 
*' erudition  with  the  fall  of  fine  raillery,  and  I 
"  doubt  not  but  the  company  that  dined  with  the 
"  prefident  Henault,  laughed  very  heartily,  when 
"  he  faid,  that  he  takes  me  for  a  man  of  too  much 
*l  fpirit  to  want  our  great  king^  Philip  the  Fair, 
*l  fo  Jbame fully  to  dif  mount  Jrom  his  borje.  I  was 
"  unacquainted  with  the  Journey  to  Munjltr  ;  I 
"  have  fought  for  it  and  found  it,  I  have  read  it, 
"  and  I  proteft,  wifli  I  could  fay  I  was  miftaken  : 
«  my  indolence  would  thereby  have  been  flat- 
«'  tered  ;  but  Claude  Joli's  reafonings  only  ferve 
'*  to  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  I  had  before  em- 
"  braced.  It  is  neceflary  to  reconfider  the  ftate 
««  of  the  queftion,  and  the  reader  may  a  flu  re  him- 
««  felf  that  I  am  going  to  examine  it  with  the  ut- 
«'  moft  impartiality." 

Philip  the  Fair,  in  remembrance  of  the  vic- 
tory, which  he  gained  over  the  Flemings,  at 
Mons  in  Puelle,  Auguft  18,  1304,  made  feveral 
endowments  at  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  at  Notre 
Dame  of  Chartres,  and  other  churches  :  but  nei- 
ther in  thefe  acls  of  endowment,  nor  in  any  an- 
cient breviary,  nor  in  any  hiftory  of  that  time,  is 
it  faid,  that  he  entered  the  church  of  Notre  Dame 
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of  Paris  on  horfebaclc,  and  that  he  there  made  an 
offering  of  his  arms  and  horfe  to  the  Virgin. 
Moreover,  there  neither  are  nor  ever  were  any 
proofs  of  this  in  the  papers,  cartularies,  regifters 
nor  archives  of  Notre  Dame. 

After  having  mentioned  the  victory  which 
Philip  de  Valois  gained  over  the  Flemings  at  Caf- 
fel,  Auguft  23d,  1328,  the  different  Manufcripts 
of  the  great  Chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  and  all  the 
ancient  *  editions  of  thofe  Chronicles  fay,  "  that 
"  Philip  de  Valois  came  to  St.  Denis,  and  pre- 
*<  fented  upon  the  altar  the  ftandard  which  he 
•'had  taken,  when  he  fet  out  to  oppofe  the  Fle- 
"  mings  j  and  that  he  afterwards  went  to  Notre 
"  Dame  at  Paris  j  and  being  arrived  there,  had 
**  himfelf  armed  with  the  arms  which  hejiad 
*'  wore  in  the  battle  againft  the  Flemings  ;  and 
"  that  then  he  mounted  his  fteed,  and  fo  entered 
*'  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  where  he  devout- 
';  ly  thanked  the  Virgin,  and  prefented  her  with 
"  the  horfe  on  which  he  was  mounted,  and  all 
"  his  armour." 

What  then  is  the  point  in  difpute,  it  will  be 
afked  ?  It  is  this  :  They  fay,  that  if  in  different 
manufcripts  of  the  great  Chronicles  of  St.  Denis, 
we  find  that  Philip  de  Palais  went  to  Notre  Dame 
of  Paris ,  and  entered  the  church  mounted  upon  his 
horfe,  &c.  we  read  in  other  manufcripts  of  the 
fame  Chronicles,  that  he  went  to  Notre  Dame 
of  Chartres,  and  there  entered  mounted  upon  his 
VOL.  II.  N  horfe, 
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horfe,  &c.  and  they  add  that  in  Nangis's  conti- 
nuation it  is  equally  exprefled  inul  Parifeos  or 
inut  Carnotum^  becaufe  Parifios  or  Carnotum  are 
various  readings  j  and  thence  they  conclude, 
that  Philip  de  Valois  not  having  entered  into  the 
Church  at  Paris  on  horfeback,  but  into  that  of 
Chartres,  it  is  not  his  ftatue  which  we  fee  in  the 
church  at  Paris,  but  that  of  Philip  the  Fair. 

The  great  Chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  after  hav- 
ing given  a  long  account  of  the  battle  of  Mons 
in  Puelle,  fay  only,  that  Philip  the  Fair  returned 
to  Paris  near  St.  Denis  with  exceeding  great  joy. 
The  Continuator  of  Wiliiam  de  Nangis,  after 
having  talked  of  the  revenues  which  that  prince 
bequeathed  to  fome  churches,  and  to  that  of  Paris, 
in  remembrance  of  this  victory,  fays  not  a  word 
of  the  cavalcade  in  that  church.  Is  it  natural  to 
think,  that  thefe  hiftorians  would  have  paffed 
over  this  circumftance  in  filence,  in  an  article  re- 
lating to  this  prince,  and  to  the  legacies  he  left  ? 
Is  it  natural  that  in  the  fequel,  when  they  fpeak 
of  Philip  de  Valois  entering  on  horfeback  the 
church  of  Paris,  or,  if  they  will,  of  Chartres,  they 
fhould  omit  adding,  as  did  Philip  the  Fa'ir^  after 
his  vicfory  at  Mons  in  Puelle  ?  Does  not  this  ob- 
jection amount  to  conviction  ?  Is  it  not  neceflary, 
in  order  to  remove  it,  to  offer  fome  authentic  proof 
that  Philip  the  Fair  entered  the  church  of  Paris  on 
horfeback  ?  Now,  neither  Claude  Joly,  nor  any 
others  have  ever  yet  produced  any  fuch  voucher  ; 
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whereas  in  a  MS.  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  the  year  1360,  marked  H,  N°.  22, 
making  part  of  the  manuscripts  which  the  Chap- 
ter of  Notre  Dame  prefented  to  the  king,  it  is 
fai<i,  "  That  Philip  de  Valois,  after  the  battle  of 
*'  Cartel,  in  the  year  1328,  entered  compleatly 
'*  armed  into  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  of  Pa- 
"  ris,  -  -  -  and  that  his  effigy  is  placed  upon  two 
"  pillars  before  the  image  of  the  faid  Lady  in 
**  the  nave  of  the  faid  church."  Let  us  now 
examine  the  Letter  of  Claude  Joli  j  Paulus 
EmiliuF,  fays  he,  "  attributes  the  ftatue  in  quef- 
"  tion  to  Philip  the  Fair,  and  Paulus  Emilius 
*'  being  a  Canon  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  it  is 
«'  likely,  that  he  would  not  have  afcribed  to  that 
u  prince  fo  public  and  folemn  an  aft,  if  he  had 
*'  not  been  well  aflured  of  it,  either  by  fome  au- 
"  thentic  record,  or  by  fome  tradition  which  was 
«c  then  looked  upon  as  certain  and  indifputable 
"  amongft  his  fraternity." 

Answer.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  on  the  fide 
of  this  ftatue  verfes  and  an  infcription  were  af- 
fixed, the  latter  of  which  has  fubfifted  for  upwards 
of  a  hundred  years,  whereby  we  are  informed 
that  this  was  the  ftatue  of  Philip  de  Valois.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Canons  who  were  cotempo- 
rary  brethren  with  Paulus  Emilius,  were  thenftill 
living,  and  is  it  reafonable  to  believe,  that  they 
would  not  have  oppofed  the  placing  of  this  in- 
fcription, and  that  they  would  have  approved  of 
N  2  it 
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it,  if  it  had  contradicted  what  was  written  in 
their  archives  ? 

**  It  is  upon  the  teftimony  of  Nicholas  Gille?, 
<c  faj-s  Claude  Joli,  that  when  the  Leffons  which 
*'  mention  this  victory,  were  firft  placed  in  the 
**  breviaries  of  Paris,  not  only  the  entrance  on 
"  horfeback  into  the  church  of  Paris,  was  attri- 
"  buted  to  Philip  de  Valois,  but  alfo  the  victory, 
"  and  the  foundation  of  the  feaft  of  the  year 
*'  1304,  though  he  was  not  upon  the  throne  till 
"  twenty- four  years  after." 

Jnjwer.  In  feveral  manufcripts  of  the  great 
Chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  long  before  Nicholas 
Gilles,  and  in  all  the  ancient  editions  of  thefe 
Chronicles,  it  is  faid,  that  Philip  de  Valois  enter- 
ed on  horfeback  into  the  cathedral  of  Paris  ;  it  is 
upon  thefe  authorities,  that  in  the  breviaries,  this 
folemn  action  is  attributed  to  this  prince.  Claude 
Joli  was  not  ignorant  of  it,  and  he  is  therefore 
in  the  wrong  to  fay,  that  this  opinion  is  founded 
only  upon  the  teftimony  of  Nicholas  Gilles. 
Moreover,  the  breviaries  neither  confound  the 
two  kings,  nor  the  two  victories ;  it  is  faid,  in  EC- 
clefid  Parifitnfi,  proper  commemorationem  vittorice 
Philippi  Pulcbri,  fit  duplum  ;  and  after  the  Lef- 
fons and  ftaves  upon  the  Viigin,  it  is  alfo  faid, 
Pbilipptts  ValefiuSy  cum  infignem  vifioriam  de  re- 
bellibus  Flandris  obtinuijjet^  qua  contigit  anno 
1328,  &c.  Here  the  two  victories,  and  the  two 
kings  are  equally  diftinguifhed  ;  Philip  the  Fair 
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had  made  an  endowment  ;  Philip  de  Valois  had 
prefemed  an  offering,  which  he  bought  back  for 
a  confiderable  fum,  as  I  fhal!  prove  in  the  fequel  j 
befides  he  had  caufed  a  monument  of  his  victory, 
and  of  his  gratitude  towards  the  Virgin  to  be 
erecled.  The  church  of  Paris  commemorated 
thofe  two  memorable  battles,  which  were  both 
obtained  during  the  octave  of  the  affumption. 

Claude  Joli  fays,  "  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve 
"  farther,  that  m  the  breviaries  of  Paris  there  are 
"  no  Leflbns  introduced  refpe&ing  this,  before 
"  the  edition  of  the  year  1584  ;  for,  adds  he, 
"  there  are  none  of  the  preceding  editions  of  the 
"  years  1479  and  1492,  which  mention  this 
"  affair." 

sfnfwer.The  hiftory  of  Paulus  Emilius  was  print- 
ed in  1544,  forty  years  after  (in  1584)  when  the 
Chapter  of  Notre  Dame  thought  proper  to  place 
in  the  breviaries  the  Leffons  in  queftion,  is  it  not 
likely  that  they  would  have  adopted  the  opinion 
of  Paulus  Emilius  their  brother,  if  they  had  not 
difcovered  by  the  archives,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
fupported  ?  To  this  I  add,  that  at  that  time, 
fome  writing  every  day  appeared  which  treated 
of  the  ancient  rights  of  our  kings  to  Flanders, 
and  that  even  the  united  provinces  offered  in 
that  fame  year  (1584)  to  put  themfelves  under 
their  dominion.  Perhaps  the  Chapter  of  Notre 
Dame,  paying  attention  to  thefe  circumftances, 
thought  proper  to  join  to  the  commemoration  of 
N  3  the 
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the  vi&ory  of  Philip  the  Fair,  that  of  the  victory 
of  Philip  de  Valois :  at  that  time  Prayers  and 
Ltflbns  much  lefs  fuitable,  were  introduced  into 
the  Breviaries  and  Rituals. 

Claude  Joli  fays,  "  that  Mr.  de  Sponde,  Bi- 
**  fliop  of  Pamiers  aflerts,  that  thofe  who  have 
<;  attributed  the  ftatue  in  queftion  to  Philip  the 
*'  Fair,  have  been  confuted  by  feveral  perfons, 
"  and  even  by  the  ancient  monaftic  regifters  of 
"  the  church  of  Paris,  the  archives  of  which  they 
"  muft  not  have  feen  ;  but,  adds  Claudius  Joli, 
'*  what  archives  is  Mr.  de  Sponde  fpeaking  of, 
"  fince  there  are  no  other  than  the  endowment 
*'  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  the  ancient  breviaries  of 
*'  that  church,  which  all  bear  the  name  of 
*'  Philip  the  Fair,  without  making  mention  in 
«c  any  manner  of  Philip  de  Valois;  which  ar- 
«'  chives,  Paulus  Emilius  might  have  feen,  but 
"  which  Nicholas  Gilles,  and  thofe  of  his  opini- 
"  on  had  never  feen,  fince  what  he  writes  upon 
"  that  fubje<£t  is  quite  contradictory  to  them." 

Jnjwer.  Far  from  producing  us  any  authentic 
piece,  wherein  it  is  faid  that  Philip  the  Fair  en- 
tered on  horfeback  into  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  that  it  is  his  flatue  which  we  fee 
there ;  Claude  Joli  agrees  that  Paulus  Emilius 
had  no  other  proofs  than  the  endowment  of  100 
livres,  and  what  is  mentioned  in  the  old  brevia- 
ries }  now,  by  Claude  Joli's  own  acknowledg- 
ment, there  is  not  a  word  faid  concerning  it  in 
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the  a&  of  endowment  for  this  rent,  and  the  old 
breviaries  fay  only,  in  ecclefid  Pat  ifienft,  propter 
commemorationem  viflorits  Philippi  Pulchri,  ft 
duplum.  Here  father  Texera  and  M.  de  Sponde, 
who  had  the  infpe&ion  of  the  archives  of  Notre 
Dame,  as  Claude  Joli  allows,  were  they,  I  fay, 
in  the  wrong  to  reject  fuch  evidences  ?  Is  it 
not  extraordinary  to  fay,  that  if  Nicholas  Gilles 
had  feen  them,  they  would  have  altered  his  opi- 
nion? Moreover  M.  de  Sponde  fays,  that  thofc  who 
attribute  the  ftatue  in  quejlion  to  Philip  the  Fair, 
are  confuted  by  the  ancient  monajlic  registers  of  the 
church  of  Paris :  will  it  be  faid  that  thefe  ancient 
monadic  regiflers  never  exifted,  and  that  M.  de 
Sponde  never  faw  any  of  them  ? 

Some  Priefts  of  the  Oratory  have  continued  the 
particular  hiftory  of  the  church  of  Paris  ;  they  had 
the  infpeclion  of  the  archives,  the  regifter  of  be- 
nefactors, and  all  the  titles  of  that  cathedral  ;  they 
had  read  the  Diflertation  of  Claude  Joli,  and  the 
Letters  of  his  friend  M.  Jouet.  Thefe  hiftorians 
in  their  folio  work,  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Noail- 
les,  and  printed  in  1710,  fay,  (Bookxviii.  ch.  iii. 
p.  615.)  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  thejlatui 
in  question  is  that  of  Philip  dt  Valois,  and  that  no 
king  before  him  eiur  entered  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  on  horfeback  ;  and  they  have  read,  as  well 
as  myfelf,  in  the  continuation  of  William  de  Nan- 
gis  which  they  quote,  iniit  Parifios ;  fo  that  the 
anonymous  author  who  writes  to  the  prefident 
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Renault,  and  who  fo  politely  fays,  what  will  di- 
vert you,  muft  find  thefe  Priefts  of  the  Oratory 
extremely  diverting. 

Claude  Joli,  who  endeavours  to  catch  at  autho- 
rities, quotes  the  annals  of  Malingre,  though  he 
was  not  ignorant  that  Malingre,  in  his  antiqui- 
ties of  Paris  (p.  10.)  had  retraced,  and  that  he 
fays,  the  JJatue  in  question  reprefents  Philip  de 
Valoh.  Thevet  is  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  but  this 
does  not  prevent  Claudius  Joli  from  quoting  him 
in  his  favour. 

I  might  adduce  an  authority  from  the  medal 
which  we  find  in  the  work,  entitled  la  France 
Mttalliqut^  and  thence  evince  the  falfity  of  Clau- 
dius Joli's  reafoning  ;  but  as  I  only  feek  for 
truth,  and  employ  nothing  elfe,  I  acknowledge 
that  medal  to  be  fpurious :  it  muft  be  believed 
however  that  the  author  of  la  France  Metolllque^ 
to  have  imagined  fuch  a  medal  muft  have  gone 
to  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  copied  with  great 
exa&nefs  the  ftatue  in  queftion. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  Letters  of  Mr.  Jouet. 
He  fays,  that  Philip  the  Fair,  in  commemoration 
of  the  vidory  at  Mons  in  Puelle,  gave  an  endow- 
ment to  the  church  of  Chartres,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  Paris,  of  100  livres  revenue;  that  in  confe- 
quence  thereof,  there  is  at  Chartres  an  annual 
celebration,  on  the  i7th  of  A'uguft,  of  the  office 
of  Notre  Dame  de  la  viftoire  (our  Lady  of  the 
victory  j)  and  that  on  this  day,  a  very  rich  fuit 
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of  armour,  but  which  would  only  fit  a  boy  of  13 
cr  14  years  old  is  taken  out  of  the  treafury,  and 
expofed  to  public  view.  He  runs  into  a  long 
differtation  upon  this  fuit  of  armour,  and  afferts 
that  Philip  the  Fair  fent  his  fon  Charles  to  make 
an  offering  of  it  to  Notre  Dame  of  Chartrcs  ;  but 
he  does  not  confider,  that  this  fon  Charles  was 
only  nine  years  old  when  the  battle  of  Mons  in 
Puelle  was  fought  j  that  he  was  not  prefent  at  that 
battle  ;  that  they  were  not  his  arms,  but  thofe  of 
his  father,  which  he  would  have  been  appointed 
to  make  an  offering  of  j  that  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  fword  and  belt  are  ornamented 
with  dolphins,  and  that  thefe  arms  are  therefore 
much  pofterior  to  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
Dauphiny  not  having  been  united  to  the  crown 
till  the  year  1349  ;  that  in  ftiort,  this  is  the  ar- 
mour which  Charles  VI,  who  for  a  long  time  was 
called  the  little  king,  fent  as  an  offering  to  No- 
tre Dame  of  Chartres,  after  having  beat  the  Flem- 
ings at  Rofebeque  in  1482  ;  this  prince  was  then 
only  14  years  of  age.  It  will  be  aflced,  why  is 
this  fuit  of  armour  exhibited  on  the  day  on  which 
the  victory  at  Mons  in  Puelle  is  celebrated  ?  Be- 
caufe  probably,  in  a  feries  of  time,  it  was  forgot 
from  whom  it  came,  and  was  thought  to  be  an 
offering  of  Philip  the  Fair;  it  is  natural  to  think 
-  more  of  thofe  who  make  endowments  than  of  any 
others.  What  is  mofl  certain  is,  that  in  the  aft 
of  endowment  of  100  livres  revenue,  and  in  the 

archives 
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archives  of  the  church  of  Chartres,  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  this  armour,  nor  of  any  of- 
fering of  Philip  the  Fair ;  he  made,  I  fay  again, 
endowments  at  Paris,  Chartres,  and  other  church- 
es, in  remembrance  of  this  victory.,  but  he  never 
offered  there  either  his  arms,  or  his  horfe. 

Mr.  Jouet  afterwards  produces  an  authentic 
piece,  taken  from  the  archives  of  the  church  of 
Chartres,  wherein  it  is  faid,  "  That  the  chapter 
"  being  affembled,  refolved,  that  the  fum  of  a 
"  thoufand  livres,  which  the  king  (Philip  de  Va- 
"  lois)  has  given  for  the  re-purchafing  of  his 
"  horfe  and  arms,  which  he  had  himfelf  prefented 
"  to  the  Virgin,  fhall  be  employed  in  procuring 
"  funds  or  revenues  for  the  faid  church  of  Char- 
"  tres."  This  confirms  what  I  have  always 
thought  and  faid,  and  what  M.  Souchet,  fecretary 
to  the  Canon  of  the  Chapter  of  Chartres,  wrote 
above  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  his  manufcript  hi- 
ftory  of  this  Chapter  and  City.  Philip  de  Va- 
lois  went  immediately  to  Notre  Dame  of  Paris, 
where  he  offered  to  the  Virgin  his  arms  and  horfe 
which  he  re-purchafed  for  the  fum  of  1000  livres : 
he  afterwards  repaired  to  Chartres,  where  he  per- 
formed precifely  the  fame  ceremony. This  was  an 
ancient  cuftom  :  In  a  tranfaction  of  the  year  1 329, 
between  the  Curates  of  Paris  and  St.  Sepulchre's 
church,  it  is  faid,  "  That  a  dying  perfon  (hall 
«•  be  at  liberty  to  chufe  being  buried  in  that 
"  church,  but  that  his  body  (hall  be  firft  carried 
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*c  to  the  church  of  the  parifli  in  which  he  dies, 
"  and  the  Curate  of  that  parifh  {hall  be  entitled 
"  to  half  of  the  lights,  and  alib  to  one  half  of 
"  what  {hall  arife  from  the  cloaths  and  horfes 
**  (ex  pannis  &  equis)  that  (hall  be  prefented,  at 
"  his  interment  in  St.  Sepulchre's  church."  At 
the  fervice  performed  at  St.  Dennis  in  1489,  for 
Betrand  Duguefclin,  by  order  of  Charles  VI. 
"  The  Bifhop  who  celebrated  mafs,  received  the 
"  prefent  of  the  horfes  which  were  prefented  as 
"  an  offering,  by  placing  his  hand  upon  their 
tc  heads  ;  they  were  afterwards  led  back,  but  a 
"  compofition  was  agreed  upon  for  the  right  of 
"  the  abbey,  to  which  they  had  devolved." 

In  1329,  Peter  dc  Cugneres,  the  king's  counfel 
in  parliament,  pleaded  againft  the  ufurpations  of 
the  Ecclefiaflics  in  matters  of  temporal  juflice. 
The  judgment  of  Philip  de  Valois  appeared  fa- 
vourable to  the  Clergy,  who  endeavoured  to  tef- 
tify  their  gratitude  to  him,  by  honours  and  titles, 
they  gave  him  the  appellation  of  Catholic-King  ; 
and  as  the  victory  of  Caflel,  and  the  folemn  aft 
that  prince  had  done  at  Paris  and  Chartres,  were 
ftill  recent ;  I  am  inclinable  to  believe,  that  it 
was  at  this  period,  that  each  of  thofe  two  church- 
es creeled  an  equeftrian  ftatue  to  his  memory. 
What  is  very  certain,  is  that  the  church  of  Sens*, 

ereded 

*  Peter  du  Roger,  archbifliop  of  Sens,  fpoke  fortheEccle- 
fuftics,  and  dcvifed  this  tetlimony  of  their  gratitude  towards 
Philip  de  Valois,  to  fupply  ttie  tythca  which  that  pi  hue 
hoped  to  receive  from  the  clergy. 
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ere&ed  a  ftatue  to"  him  at  that  time,  like  that 
(fays  du  Br  ul,  p.  21.)  of  this  king  in  our  church 
of  Paris  j  beneath  which  ftatue  at  Sens  two  lines 
are  infcnbed,  wherein  he  receives  the  title  of  De- 
fender of  the  Rights  of  the  Church. 

The  author  of  the  Treatife  upon  the  ancient 
cffenfive  and  defenfive  Arms  of  the  French,  prin- 
ted at  Blaife,  in  1635,  fays,  p.  113.  "That 
"  Philip  the  Fair,  having  fixed  the  feat  of  Parlia- 
"  ment,  the  knights  who  there  prefided,  in  order 
*'  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  the  lawyers,  had 
*c  caps  made  in  the  fhape  of  their  helmets,  and 
44  that  this  is  the  origin  of  the  Mortiers,  from 
cl  whence  the  prefidents,  a  Mortier,  take  their 
•*  name  :"  for  it  was  not,  he  adds,  till  the  reign  of 
Philip  the  Long,  that  cafques  were  invented  of  a 
conic  form,  fpreading  as  they  came  down  upon 
the  (houlders  like  an  inverted  top,  fuch  as  we  fee 
upon  Philip  de  Valois  in  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  : 
it  was  imagined  this  would  remove  the  inconve- 
niency  arifmg  from  the  flatnefs  of  helmets,  upon 
which  a  well  aimed  blow  with  a  club,  muft  have 
cleaved  the  fkull  of  him  who  wore  it  :  but  thefe 
helmets  were  afterwards  found  fo  heavy,  that  an 
alteration  was  again  made  in  them. 


End  of  the  Second  VOLUME. 
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